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The  American  Boy 


Basket  Ball 

premium  No.  109 


For  prep  anU  high  school  use  this  bssVet  hall  fills  the  bill.  ?*  ** 
sturdily  eoiislructed  and  conforms  to  the  rules  in  sire  and  weight. 
H not  abused  it  will  give  saiislaetory  service  for  a long  ‘his 

ball  is  made  of  good  pebble  grain  leather,  lined  with  duck.  Packed 
in  box  with  pure  gum  bladder 

Sent  postpaid  to  AMERICAN  BOY  subscribers  for  two  new 
yearly  subscriptions  and  »I.S0;«>r  one  new  yearly  subscription 
and  $2.50:  or  aenl  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50. 


Indoors 


Heaps  of  fun  are  to  be  had  indoors,  too,  and  the 
boy  who  likes  to  “monkey  with”  electricity, 
play  basketball  or  games,  will  never  have  a dull 
moment  on  stormy  <lays  if  be  possesses  some 
of  the  premiums  shown  on  this  page.  Make  up 
your  mind  which  ones  you  want,  and  then  go 
after  the  subscriptions. 


Sweater 

Premium  No.  100 

This  splendid  aweater  is  of  extra  heavy  weight  and  just 
the  hind  you  need  lor  winter.  It  has  a pure  wwl  front 
Aful  merino  hack— <ome»  in  Navy,  Maroon,  Htintcrs 
(irecn  and  Cardinal  Red — aircs  26  to  36. 

Sent  postpaid  to  AMERICAN  BOY  subscribers  lor  one 
new  yearly  subscription  and  $2.75;  or  on  receipt  of 
price,  $4.00- 

Hocky  Cap 

Premium  No.  101 

We  offer  a fine  quality  wool  shaker  knit  hockey  cap  like 
illusujtion  in  oransc  and  black,  purple  and  while,  or 
green  and  goM» 

Sent  postpaid  to  AMERICAN  BOY  iubseribers  lor  one 
new  yearly  subscription;  or  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  $1.00. 

Lotto 

Premium  No.  135 
One  of  the  old  standbys, 
t.olio  has  a long  record  (or 
popularity  and  today  more 
people  are  playing  this  fasci- 
nating game  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  set  we  offer  is 
one^l  the  most  practical  sets 


The  “Gigantic” 
Steam  Engine 

Premium  No.  130 

The  "Ciigantic”  hat  a 
polished  brass  boiler, 
with  metal  base 
and  engine  frame 
finished  in  colors. 

It  has  a large  cyb 
imler,  balance 
wheel  2^i  inches 
in  diameter  and  a 
perfectly  working 
whistle.  The  en- 
gine is  provided 
with  a water 
glass.  Diameter  of 
base,  4';,  Height, 
ll^i  inches. 

Sent  postpaid  to 
AMERICAN  BOY 
subscribers  for 
one  new  yearly 
subscription  and 


$1,25:  or  on  re- 
ceipt of  price, 
$2.50 


Sent  postpaid  to  AMERICAN  BOY  subscribers  for  only 
one  new  yearly  subseriplfon;  or  sent  peatpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  75  centa. 

Gilbert  Tele-Set 

Premium  No.  148 


will  run  any  motor. 


Little  Hustler 
Motor 

Premium  No.  145 
riiic  well-known  motor  is 
splendidly  constructed 
anil  easy  .to  operate.  It 
is  3J-S  inches  high,  fin- 
ished i n black 
enamel  with  nick- 
ebpbitcd  t r i m • 
mmgs.  Has  a 
threc-pole  arma- 
ture. causing  the 
motor  t o start 
without  assistance 
when  the  current 
is  applied.  Can 
be  driven  by  one 
6x3(4  - inch  dry 
cell  or  a cell  that 
The  shaft  is  fitted  with  a pulley 


Will  send  and  receive  messages  from  many 
hundreds  of  feet  if  sufficient  wire  and  bat- 
leries  are  used.  This  outfit  comes  complete 
with  keys,  full  instructions,  Morse  code  chsrt. 
telegraph  blanks  and  insulated  copper  wire. 
Instructions  see  simple  and  tuy  to  follow. 
Will  operate  for  short  distance  with  only  one 
dry  bsltery 

Sent  postpaid  to  AM&RICAN  BOY  aubacrib- 
era  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions  and  25 
centa;  or  one  new  yearly  aubacription  and 
90  cents,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price,  $1.50. 


Game  of  India 

Premium  No.  133 

This  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  games  ever  invented 
and  may  be  played  with 
equal  enjoyment  by  two. 
three,  or  lour  persons.  Our 
outfit  which  is  complete  con- 
sista  of- (our  dice  cups,  eight 
dice,  sixlern  colored  coun- 
ters. the  Indik  board,  and 
instruction  booklet  of  in- 
structions. Every  family 
should  have  one  of  these 
games;  it  will  prove  a source 
of  pleasure  for  the  long  winter  evenings. 

Sent  postpaid  to  AMERICAN  BOY  subscribers  (or  only 
one  new  yearly  subscription:  or  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  75  cents. 


for  running  mechanical  toys,  models,  et? 

Sent  postpaid  to  AMERICAN  BOY  subscribers  for  one 
new  yearly  subscription  and  40  cents,  or  on  receipt  of 
price.  $1  50. 


The  Sunwatch 


Premium  No.  166 

The  "Tifkless  Timepiece”  tells  lime  by  the 
sun.  A compass  and  sundial  in  one.  in  a 
case  of  solid  brass  handsomely  finished, 
site  2x3  inches,  fils  the  vest  pocket. 
I.alittide.  longitude,  variation  ana  equa- 
tion tables  come  with  it  which  teach 
you  how  to  tell  time  by  the  sun  in  any 

Rtrt  of  the  I'niied  Slates.  Dan  Beard, 
Htional  Scout  Commissioner,  says:  “I 
would  like  to  see  every  scout  have 
one  *' 

Sent  postpaid  to  AMERICAN  BOY  subscriber,  for  two  new 
yearly  subscriptions.  The  Sunwatch  will  not  be  sold. 


“Screw  On”  Hockey  Skates 

Premium  No.  103 

These  hockey  skates  are  the  popular  “Screw  On”  brand  and  are 
made  with  holes  in  the  top  plates  so  they  may  be  screwed  firmly  to 
the  sole  ol  the  shoe.  Their  runners  are  curved  at  front  and  back, 
the  runners  are  of  Crucible  steel,  top  plates  of  cold  rolled  steel, 
polished  and  nickel  plated.  A thoroughly  reliable  skate  and  one  we 
guarantee  to  give  complete  satisfaction.  The  “Screw  On”  hockey 
skate  comes  in  sires  8(4  to  11(4- 

Sent  postpaid  to  AMERICAN  BOY  subscribers  (or  only  one  new 
yearly  subscription  and  25  cents;  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price,  $1.25. 


Electric  Thriller 

Premium  No.  144 

You  can  have  loads  of  (nn  with  one  of  these  Thril- 
lers and  besides  perform  many  experitiietils  with 
it.  It  costs  almost  nothing  to  run.  can  be  applied 
without  aid,  and  supersedes  induction  roils  and  medi- 
cal batteries.  Furnished  complete  with  hand  elec- 
trodes or  multiplying  gear,  (let  one  of  these  Tlirif- 
Irrs  and  w.itch  your  hoy  friends  jump  when  they 
grab  the  handles  and  feel  the  kick  this  little  machine 
packs. 

Sent  postpaid  to  AMERICAN  BOY  subscribers  (or 
two  new  yearly  subscriptions:  or  one  new  yearly 
subscription  and  SO  cents;  or  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,'  $1.50. 

Rook 

Premium  No.  134 
Merit  alone  has  made  Rook  one 
of  the  largest  selling  and  b<-i 
loved  of  all  Home  games.  With 
Rook  Cards  are  played  beside 
the  famous  game  Rook,  the 
copyrighted  games  Dixie,  Tux- 
edo and  Flip.  Plain,  clear  rules  come  with  the 
game. 

Sent  postpaid  to  AMERICAN  BOY  subscribers  for  only 
one  new  yearly  subscription:  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price,  7Sc. 


Winter  Sports 


And  Fun 

Winter  sports  are  in  full  swing.  The  air  is 
ringing  with  the  bite  of  skates  on  the  ice  and 
the  clash  of  hockey  sticks.  If  you  are  fond  of 
winter  sports  you  will  find  articles  listed  below 
yon  will  be  glad  to  own  and  can  own  by  selling 
new  subscriptions  to  AMERICAN  BOY. 


HOW  TO  SELL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Before  starting  to  canvass,  make  a list  of  all 
the  boys  In  your  vicinity  who  are  not  sub- 
scribera  to  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  and  who  you 
know  should  be.  Then  call  and  show  them  and 
also  their  parents  seme  of  your  bsek  numbers 
Tell  them  about  the  serials  and  short  stories 
snd  many  departments,  and  how  much  you  en- 
joy them.  Suggest  a year’a  subscription  as  a 
Christmas  gift,  and  don't  forget  to  say  that  for 
only  $2.00  a subscriber  to  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY  receives  as  much  first  class  reading  matter 
as  he  would  get  in  thirty  books,  which  would 
cost  him  at  least  $45.00.  If  at  first  you  do  not 
get  the  order,  try  sgain.  Never  knowing  when 
you  are  licked  has  made  more  winners  thsn 
anything  else  in  the  world. 


Norwegian  Model  Skis 

Premium  No.  99 

Made  ol  the  best  uuality  selected  Norway  and  Yellow  Pine,  finished 
in  natural  wood  with  sever.il  coats  of  waterproof  varnish,  and  have 
fancy  stripes  They  arc  filled  with  patented  toe  buckle,  leather  strap 
and  rubber  foot  rests  Skis  are  6 fret  in  length, 

Sent  postpaid  to  AMERICAN  BOY  subscribers  for  one  new  yearly 
subscription  and  $2.00:  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  $3.25 

SEND  ALL  YOUR  ORDERS  TO 


READ  VERY  CAREFULLY 
The  subscription  price  of  THE  AMERICAN  BOY 
is  $2.00  per  year.  Premiums  are  given  only  to 
present  subscribers,  or  members  ol  their  imme- 
diate households,  for  getting  brand-new  sub- 
scriptions. They  are  never  given  (or  renewals. 
A subscription  sold  to  another  member  of  your 
own  household  does  not  count.  Boys  who  buy 
their  copies  of  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  from 
newsstands  are  not  eligible  to  work  (or 
premiums.  Subscription  blanks  arc  not  neces- 
sary. Send  the  name  and  address  of  the  sub- 
scriber, with  a remittance  of  $2.00  (or  each  sub- 
scription. State  plainly,  by  number  and  title, 
the  premiums  which  you  desire. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOY,  550  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Regarding  Renewals 

All  «ubtcrlptlons  »re  dUcontlnudd  a* 
they  expire,  and  If  you  Hnd  a re- 
mittance blank  in  your  copy  of  the 
magasine.  It  Indlcatee  that  your  eub- 
■crlution  expiree  with  that  number.  Sub- 
•crtbere  will  pleoee  be  prompt  In  tending 
In  renewal  remittance  »o  that  the  next 
copy  of  (ho  mngnxine  will  not  be  mieeed. 
I’leaee  elgn  your  name  exnrily  aa  It  ap- 
peart  on  your  preieiit  adOrvsa  label.  If 
you  have  changed  your  aOdreae,  pleaa>- 
give  the  old  addreea  and  the  new  one  at 
well,  ao  (hat  we  will  have  no  trouble  In 
locating  your  name. 

It  aometlme*  happene  that  a renewal 
eubacrlption  hae  already  been  lent  ue  or 
le  in  the  houee,  but  ae  we  have  to  print 
(he  niagaxine  and  pack  It  In  mall  hugs 
aome  time  before  mailing,  your  renewal 
may  have  renched  ua  after  the  copy  con- 
taining the  blank  haa  been  packed 

If  vou  Ilnd  a remittance  blank  In  tlila 
month’e  copy,  you  should  renew  at  once 
In  order  that  you  may  get  a copy  of  the 
Kebruury  Issue.  .Mull  to  Detroit  oIBce. 
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Price  of 

The  American  Boy 

IT  la  published  once  a month  and  the 
subscription  price  la  $2.00  a year. 
Postage  free  In  the  United  States. 
Alaska,  Cuba.  Porto  Rico.  Mexico,  and 
the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands 
Single  copies:  20  cents  each.  For  Can- 
adian suhscripthins  mid  SS  cents  a year 
and  for  foreign  subscriptions  add  60 
cents  a year  and  pay  by  draft  on  a bank 
In  the  U.  S..  payable  In  U.  S.  funds. 

Subscribers  should  use  postal  or  ex- 
press money  orders  or  bank  checks  In 
remitting. 

Send  all  suhKrlptlon  orders  to  our 
offtre  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Our  Branch  OKlces 

(For  advertising  business  only.  Sub- 
scriptions should  be  sent  to  Detroit.) 
New  York:  286  Fifth  Avenue. 
Chicago-  Room  1418  Lytton  Building. 


Friendly  Talks  With  The  Editor 


In  Camp 

WE  arc  writing  this  in  an  old  lumber  camp.  The 
woods  outside  arc  deep  with  snow  and  more  is 
falling.  All  the  morning  we  wallowed  through 
swamps,  trying  to  start  a deer,  but  the  deer,  having 
more  sense  than  the  hunters,  were  not  abroad  in  such 
weather.  So  we  came  into  camp  to  loaf  and  read — 
and  to  write  something  for  you  fellows  to  read.  \Vc 
wish  you  could  be  here  with  us.  There  is  nothing 
finer  in  the  world  than  a couple  of  weeks  in  tlic 
woods.  It  teaches  you  a heap  of  things,  but  the  most 
Important  lesson  of  all  is  how  unnecessary  are  many 
of  the  things  we  have  come  to  regard  as  essential  to 
living. 

For  Instance 

WE  sleep  in  a little  bunk  house  The  bunks  are 
built  of  rough  boards:  the  mattress  is  fresh, 
dry  hay.  There  are  no  sheets — only  heavy  blankets. 
But  never  have  we  slept  so  well  and  comfortably  in 
our  lives.  We  find  wc  can  get  along  nicely  without 
steam  heat  and  soft  linen. 

All  Ourselves 

WE  find  out,  too,  how  vve  can  do  without  scrvice*. 

Nobody  makes  our  bed;  nobody  sweeps  our 
floors.  We  do  our  own  cooking  and  wash  our  own 
dishes.  There  is  plenty  of  food  and  it  is  good  food- 
Becausc  there  is  no  service  and  because  there  are  none 
of  the  fussy  things  everybody  wants  to-day,  the  cost 
of  living  is  less  than  a (luartcr  of  what  it  is  in  town. 
We  have  all  wc  need  for  health  and  comfort.  It 
makes  us  wonder  how  much  everybody  wastes  in  a 
year. 

Bed 

WE  go  to  bed  before  nine  o’clock  and  get  up  a 
little  after  daylight,  and  wc  feel  better  than 
we  have  felt  for  a year.  Lots  of  sleep,  no  social  life 
except  the  pleasant  talk  among  ourselves — that  is  rest. 
It  builds  you  up  and  makes  you  ready  for  another 
year  of  work.  Now,  why  not  get  enough  sleep  tvery 
night?  Then  there  would  be  no  need  for  building 
up.  would  there? 

Food 

WE  got  some  steak  at  a lumber  camp  as  we  came 
in.  We  fried  it — hut  it  was  the  sort  of  steak 
that  requires  time  to  eat — an  evening  of  chewing 
to  a mouthful-  At  home  we  would  have  roared  and 

'•mtiHiiPMiai  ruitiMaaiHwikimn  Muu  It  MM  


FEBRUARY’S  WIDE  RANGE 

^ID  YOU  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  wide  range  of  time 
^ and  space  and  interests  carried  in  a tingle  issue  of 
THE  AMERICAN  BOY?  Take  the  next  number— the 
February — for  instance. 

Looking  back  countless  ages  you  wilt  see  strange  pre- 
historic animals  and  cave  men  in  "THE  MAMMOTH 
MAN".  (There’s  more  about  this  new  serial  on  page  8). 

To  a later  day  in  the  world's  history,  you’ll  be  car- 
ried in  "A  MESSAGE  TO  ST.  PIERRE."  by  Laurie  Y. 
Brskine — a thrilling  story  of  America’s  colonial  days. 

Over  the  western  mountain  tfoilt  you  go  in  "THE  SE- 
CRET OP  JUAN  ALVAREZ"  with  a baffling  mystery 
concerning  "flashes  of  light.”  to  be  solved  by  three  boys 
known  to  readers  of  John  Fleming  Wilson’s  Boy  Scout 
stories. 


"PARTNERS",  by  T.  S.  STRIBLING.  carries  you 
down  to  the  West  Indies  in  a curious  tale  of  salvage. 

“Advertising  Andy.”  ninety-eight  Oui^  boards  that 
nob^y  wanted,  and  a lot  of  fun.  in  "ADVENTURES 
IN  OUIJA  BOARDS." 

And  more  chuckles  Shorty  Cooper  end  other 

fellows  at  Hilltop  School,  in  a comical  story  called  "HIS 
PICTURE  IN  THE  PAPER."  by  A.  L Crabb:  Dolph 
the  li’l  nigger  with  his  ole  houn’  dog,  Sebastapool.  be- 
sides a contrary  old  turkey  hen.  a daring  robbery  and 
a wonderful  gun.  in  "THE  RUNAWAY  TURKEY." 
by  Archie  P.  M-Kishnie.  Jibby  Jones  and  his  won- 
derful scheme  for  operating  a "fishworm  mine"— one  of 
those  giggly  kind  of  stories  by  Ellis  Parker  Butler. 

You  shall  meet  "Obeyran  the  First"  in  an  intimate 
article  about  Arab  horses — and  especially  about  Obey- 
ran— by  Eleanor  Gates,  and  go  exploring  with  squir- 
rels tn  Enos  Mills'  charming  stoiy  of  one  of  his  unusual 
outdoor  adventures.  Continuation  of  the  story  of  the 
Blue  Grass  Mountain  boy,  "QUILLBR  OP  THE 
HILLS."  by  Melville  Davisson  Post,  and  of  the  gripping 
story  of  industrial  strife  “TO-MORROW."  by  william 
Heyliger:  and  the  many  special  articles  and  popular 
"departments.” 

All  in  one  number — next  monthi  (And  you  will  find 
there,  also,  an  announcement  of  still  another  serial  of  ex- 
traordinary inteteit). 


iclcpiioncd  llie  butclicr.  Here  wc  chewed  and  chewed 
and  enjoyed  it — and  nc.xt  day  turned  the  rest  of  the 
meal  into  a stew — about  a barrel  of  slew.  And  there 
was  none  left.  Wc  have  oatmeal  and  salt  pork  and 
flapjacks  and  coffee  and  doughnuts  for  breakfast,  .^t 
home  all  we  can  cat  is  a slice  of  toast.  There's  some 
kind  of  a lesson  in  that.  Whittle  it  out  for  yourselves. 

Playing  Fair 

Nobody  ducks  out  of  his  share  of  work,  and 
everybody's  wages  are  the  same.  If  there's  wood 
to  saw  and  chop,  every  one  of  us  gets  at  it.  Some- 
how nobody  is  willing  to  sit  back  and  let  the  other 
fellow  do  it.  There's  too  much  of  this  letting  the 
other  fellow  do  it  in  the  world.  Camp  etiquette  ought 
to  prevail  everywhere.  It  would  work  quite  some 
revolution,  wouldn’t  it?  There's  so  much  work  to  be 
done  in  the  w-orld ! How  much  more  could  be  accom- 
plislied  if  cveryl)ody  liiriied  to  and  did  the  job  that 
was  right  under  his  eyes — if  everybody  played  fair 
with  everybody  else. 

Democracy 

Another  thing  we  like  about  the  woods  is 
the  democracy  it  breeds  in  men  who  live  within 
its  influence.  One  of  our  party  owns  lumber  mills 
and  timber.  He  employs  a great  many  men.  The 
other  day  a couple  of  his  lumberjacks  stopped  at  our 
camp  on  their  way  to  the  cuttings.  They  called  him 
B'xll  and  he  called  them  by  their  first  names.  There 
was  no  attitude  of  employer  and  employe — only  a per- 
fectly understood  equality.  Every  man  is  as  good 
as  every  other  man  as  long  as  he  behaves  that  way. 

How  It  Works 

WE  stopped  in  a little  store  in  town  on  our  way 
out.  Behind  the  counter  was  a young  man  wc 
knew.  He  was  the  clerk.  Now,  his  father  is  worth 
perhaps  a million  dollars  in  timber.  There  didn’t 
happen  to  be  any  work  in  his  father’s  business  just 
then— so  he  took  a job  in  the  store.  Nobody  was 
surprised-  It  was  the  natural  thing  to  do. 

Music 

WE  have  a little  phonograph  and  a snare  drum 
and  a whistle  and  a mouth  organ.  Wc  couldn’t 
get  along  without  them.  We  hope  you  fellows  like 
music — any  kintl  of  music.  There's  something  al>out 
it  that  is  just  the  medicine  folks  need.  When  we 
come  into  camp  tired  out  from  a day's  camping  and 
start  up  a sprightly  tunc,  half  the  weariness  van- 
ishes in  a twinkling. 

Books 

WE  brought  a few  hooks  into  camp.  You  rc- 
memher  how  much  we  have  talked  to  you  about 
reading.  Well — wc  never  realized  what  a bully  com- 
panion a good  book  can  be  until  we  look  to  coming 
up  into  the  forest  and  camping  twenty  miles  from 
llie  nearest  civilization. 

Companions 

You  get  to  know  men  in  camp.  That  is  because 
the  artificial  restraints  of  everyday  life  are  gone. 
If  you  ever  want  to  test  out  a man,  take  him  into 
the  woods  with  you  for  two  weeks.  M the  end  of 
that  time  you'll  know  if  he  will  stand  up,  or  if  he’s 
the  sort  of  fellow  you  want  to  pass  with  a casual 
word. 

Hobbles 

WE  HOPE  every  one  of  you  will  have  in  his  life 
a hobby  which  gives  him  as  much  pleasure  as 
camping  in  the  winter  woods  gives  us.  It  will  mean 
more  to  you  than  you  will  ever  realize.  Vou  have 
it  to  think  about  and  dream  about  and  to  remember 
the  year  around.  It  is  a sort  of  refuge  when  your 
work  becomes  wearisome.  It  is  .a  constant  jiromisc. 
No  matter  how  badly  things  go,  you  know  you  can 
always  turn  to  your  hobby  for  relaxation  or  for 
comfort.  Get  a hobby.  . 

The  Land  of  the  News 

WE  recently  saw  an  advertisement  headed  “Take 
them  to  the  land  of  the  news  and  show  them." 
It  urged  parents  to  purchase  a certain  atlas  and  use 
it  with  their  children  to  illustrate  the  new.s  in  the 


daily  papers.  Wc  don't  know  anything  about  the  par- 
ticular book  advertised,  but  the  publishers  ihere  of- 
fered a real  idea.  If  you  followed  it.  the  atlas  would 
not  only  make  the  news  more  interesting,  but  con- 
sidering the  atlas  in  connection  witli  live  events, 
would  give  a lively  interest  to  your  study  and  knowl- 
edge of  geography  that  may  now  be  lacking. 

Good  Aim 

The  FIRST  snowy  morning  this  winter  we  \vcnt 
downstairs  in  bathrobe  and  slippers  to  get  the 
paper,  and  when  we  opened  the  door  we — well,  we 
nearly  fell  dead.  The  paper  wasn’t  at  the  far  end 
of  the  snow-filled  porcli.  It  wasn't  halfway  down 
the  steps.  It  wasn’t  over  tlic  rail  in  the  Nhriibs.  It 
was  riglit  on  the  threshold,  and  dry,  loo.  We  took 
our  hat  off — or  would  have  done  so  if  we  bad  had 
it  on — to  the  “aim”  of  the  boy  who  had  made  a 
bull’s-eye  from  the  street,  and  with  cold  hands,  too. 
Some  stunt.  We  know — we've  carried  papers  our- 
selves. . The  paper  was  there  again  the  next 

morning,  snug  up  against  the  door.  Ami  it  was 
there  again  the  next  morning,  too — and  then  wc 
found  what  wc  had  overlooked  before.  The  boy's 
track.s  in  the  snow  led  right  up  onto  the  porch  ami 
down  again.  It's  tHen  that  way  every  morning  since. 

. We  used  to  go  for  the  paper  with  shudders, 
and  come  back  with  it  (when  wc  could  find  it)  shiv- 
ering and  with  wet  slippers  and  a grouch : it  was 
about  the  finest  way  we  know  to  "start  the  day 
wrong."  But  now  we  go  blithely,  and  thank  the 
boy  before  we  open  the  door,  and  again  after.  . . . 
We  spoke  about  his  ''aim.”  He  aims  with  his  head 
as  well  as  with  his  arm.  With  his  heart,  too. 

Debt 

TO  OUR  WAY  of  thinking,  there  is  just  one  ex- 
cuse for  going  into  debt — .and  that  is  to  earn  or 
save  money.  If  you  fellows  will  learn  this  now,  it 
will  save  you  a heap  of  worry  and  unhappiness  when 
you  are  men.  Learn  that,  if  you  haven't  the  money 
to  pay  for  a thing,  that  means  you  can’t  afford  to 
buy  it,  and  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  trouble  you 
will  ever  have  is  (lone  away  with  before  it  comes.  It 
is  right  to  go  into  debt  to  buy  a home  or  to  go  into 
business  or  to  buy  bonds.  That  is  a help  to  saving 
money.  But  the  fellow  who  borrows  money  to  go  to 
the  movies  or  goes  into  debt  for  a new  necktie  is 
doing  something  he  has  no  right  to  do.  Nobody 
needs  to  go  in  debt  that  way — so  keep  out  of  il  and 
double  your  chances  of  happinc»>- 
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The  American  Boy 


With  His  Knife  Held  Oul,  Youn^  Alex  Was  Afler  It.  Leas  mg  tlse  Pony  U hete  She  Stood. 


THE  WOLF  0/RYEGRA55  COULEE 


By  HARRY  J.  Al  1 YN 


E 


lUuitraUd  hy  Frank  Spradling 

\ ER  SEE  anything  round  fere  like  a wolf? 
Une  moose  of  a darkish  complected,  lion>nccked 
wolf?" 

The  line  rider  for  llie  Dipper  cattle  was  put- 
ting up  for  the  night  at  the  desolate  homestead  of  the 
McCIangs  \ oung  Alex  and  his  tall,  stern  mother  had 
been  standing  by  while  the  cowpuncher  unsaddled  al 
the  sagebrush  barn  At  the  man's  words  and  meaning 
tone,  they  both  drew  toward  him  with  a blank  but 
startled  air 

■'Well,  ihey's  one  right  now  out  there  in  Ryegrass  1" 
111-  declared,  beckoning  back  the  way  he  had  come,  "Oju- 
jcsl  like  that!  h'irst  wolf  ever  I've  heard  of  since  I 
hit  this  Big  Bend." 

A slim  spotted  heifer  came  oul  of  the  sagebrusli. 
crossed  the  trampled  snow  and  licked  tlie  wom.ui’s 
hands.  A scrawny  pony  followed  the  heifer.  With  .i 
troubled  glance  still  In-nt  toward  the  brisk  movements 
of  the  cowpuncher.  Mr.s.  McClang  pushed  the  heifer 
gently  away;  and  as  she  held  open  the  pole  door  the 
two  animals  went  hungrily  into  the  low  barn. 

"WTll  yon  wolf."  she  queried  in  a hard,  nervous  voice, 
"will  it  bide  where  it  he's— in  that  coulay?" 

The  cowpuncher  appeared  not  to  hear  her.  He  had 
been  watching  the  boy  who  was  bringing  his  arms  full 
of  bunchgrass  hay  for  the  stranger’s  horse;  and  now 
the  man  was  studying  the  meager  pile  that  was  left, 
banked  over  like  the  poles  of  the  barn,  with  sagebrush. 

"Keep  al]  you've  got  fer  your  own  stock  I"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Won't  last  ’em  a week  at  that.  They’s  a 
blizzard  brewing  up  if  I know  the  signs.” 

As  they  went  toward  the  one-room  shack,  however 
he  reassured  the  boy's  mother  about  the  wolf.  '"Tisn't 
hkcly  It’ll  ramble  none  up  this  a-way,"  he  told  her.  And 
while  Mrs.  McClang  cooked  supper  he  answered  their 
questions  and  told  more  about  his  singular  wolf. 

\oung  Alex,  meantime,  pressed  himself  behind  the 
battered  stove  with  his  earnest  gaze  intent  upon  the 
cowboys  face  lie  did  not  miss  a syllabic  of  any  word 
the  man  spoke 

“But  that  wolf  would  pull  down  your  spotted  heifer 
m two  ;ump».  ma’am."  the  man  concluded,  as  Mrs 
McClang  laid  the  plates  on  the  bare  board  table,  "and 
that  Ryegrass  coulee— you’d  best  not  to  turn  your  heifer 
out  when  the  big  north  .storms  is  on.  She  couldn't 
endure  to  stay  ill  this  flat  .igainst  that  wind.  No  ma'am 
she  d drift  right  along  with  the  wind,  and  those  storms 
drive  straight  from  here  to  where  the  Slide  Trail  drops 
into  the  coulee.  They’s  windbreak  there,  and  grass  but 
so's  that  wolf;  and  young  beef’s  ikzackly  like  pie  to  a 
"'9*1  wouldn’t  last  long  in  tliat  coulee" 

The  line  rider  lingered  as  he  rode  away  next  morn- 
ing. "I  m sorry  you’re  so  scarce  o’  hay.”  he  said.  “But 
I look  to  be  rangin’  back  this  way  right  soon  and  I 
might  stop  in  and  sec  how  you’re  making  out." 

A WEEK  L.ATER.  a three-day  storm  had  just  swept 
^st.  and  the  freezing  wind  still  whined  with  mco- 
ace  During  a deceptive  lull  the  previous  day  they  had 
lett  the  heifer  and  the  pony  out;  and  the  storm,  with- 
out  warning,  came  tearing  out  of  the  north  again  more 
icrcely  than  before.  The  pony  had  not  gone  far.  but  the 
heiter  they  had  been  unable  to  find. 

This  morning.  Mrs.  McClang's  tall  form  sank  al  last, 
despairiiig,  in  the  snow.  She  was  worn  out  with  hours 
of  searching  in  the  storm  the  night  before,  and  again 
since  the  first  light,  to-day.  * 

"I  juist  canna  give  my  Betsy  upl"  she  cried  with 
harsh,  stifled  sobs.  \ esterday.  she  gave  me  the  achin- 
esl  look;  she  was  that  hungry  an’  thin.  The  hay  was 
all  gone;  I couldna  give  her  a bite,"  She  half  raised 
herself,  pulling  her  bony  fingers  out  of  the  snow  “But 


out  beyond,"  she  moaned,  "the  sagebrush 
tops  was  sleeken  up  through  the  snaw — I 
couldna  raise  my  hand  to  hold  her  back." 

Young  Alex  laid  his  red-mittened  hands 
awkwardly  on  his  mother's  head.  "Don’t 
cry,  Mither."  he  begged  with  sh)mess  in  his 
voice.  "It’s  like  she’s  just  laid  out  beyond, 
the  night-  I’m  thenken  she’ll  come  safe  to 
home  when  just  the  blow  goes  down," 

"She'll  no  come  home  by  hersel’,  .Alex  !”  hi' 
mother  cried.  “I’ni 
thenken  she’ll  he 
blowen  out  to  that 
coulay,  an’  yon 
wild  beast  waiteii." 

She  li  c 1 d hack 
her  flying  hair  as 
she  gazed  far 
down  the  wind. 

Then  she  turned 
wearily  away. 

“Ane  thing  after 
a n i t h c r,"  she 
sighed.  An  un- 
wonted wistfulncss 
came  into  her 
voice.  “She  was 
goen  to  be  sic  a 
bonnie  cowie.” 

Young  Alex  stopped  in  his  tracks,  held  by  his  mother's 
face.  W ith  a swallow,  then,  he  turned  toward  the  sage- 
brush barn.  After  a few  steps  he  halted;  and  he  shud- 
dered as  he  looked  at  the  black-rimmed  sky.  Yet,  his 
voice  did  not  falter  when  he  called:  “Mither.  I’ll  fetch 
ye  Betsy  home." 

He  was  starting  for  the  pony  on  the  instant  but  his 
mollicr  bore  him  bodily  to  the  shack.  While  she  was 
sewing  layers  of  paper  inside  the  breast  of  his  shirt, 
his  eyes  hovered  about  the  little  rifle  above  the  clock 
shelf  on  the  wall,  Wlicp  she  let  go  of  him  a moment  to 
reach  for  her  shears,  he  ran  and  got  it  down;  and  his 
to  it  till  the  chest  protector  was  finished. 
\Vhcn  his  mother  released  him,  he  stepped  on  the  worn 
plank  bench  and  hung  the  rifle  back,  glancing,  before  he 
got  down,  into  the  empty  cartridge  box  beside  the  clock 
But  hr  took  down  the  scythe  stone  and  hurriedly 
whetted  the  long  blade  of  his  pocketknife  It  was  a 
knife  with  a ring  in  the  handle;  with  a yard  of  cowhide 
thong  he  fastened  it  to  his  belt. 

"Most-like  yon  wolf  is  no  so  awfu’  big,’’  he  muttered 
dubiously  to  himself. 

While  the  old  pony  devoured  a panful  from  their 
scanty  store  of  meal,  hts  mother  drew  a pair  of  bright 
blue  mittens,  newly  knitted,  over  the  ones  he  had  on 
W hen  she  had  him  ready,  she  gave  a final  tightening 
pull  to  the  old  muffler  about  his  neck;  and  her  voice  had 
a confident  quiver  as  she  said.  "1  ken  ye’ll  fetch  her 
Alex  boy.  An  mind  ye  don’t  lose  ycrscr." 

When  he  looked  back  she  was  bending  over,  digging 
the  dead  grass  out  of  the  knee-deep  snow.  The  Irass 
was  for  Betsy  and  the  pony  when  he  fetched  Betsy  back. 
An  oatmeal  scone  was  in  each  of  his  pockets,  and  a 
hard  lump  in  his  throat. 

IJOURS  after  and  miles  out  on  the  desert,  young 
I 1 Alex  still  followed  the  heifer’s  tracks.  With  his 
cap  pulled  down  to  his  eyes  and  his  shoulders  hunched 
forward,  the  higher  to  hold  the  collar  of  his  outgrown 
mackinaw,  he  leaned  over  the  pony’s  neck  and  held  his 
eyes,  as  far  as  he  could,  ahead.  He  was  watching  for 
a tmv  dot— a mere  moving  speck— to  show  up  out  of 
ever-lengthening,  grizzled  stretches  of  sage  and  snow. 


The  old  pony  plodded 
on.  her  willing  head 
strained  forward  and 
lier  nose  reaching  al- 
ways for  the  tracks 
Earlier  in  the  day  sh< 
had  snatched  savagel> 
al  every  chance  tuft  oi 
sand  grass  or  r a b b i i 
sage  but  now  she  wai 
making  the  utmost  oi 
every  step. 

For  the  fifth  time 
young  Alex  pulled  a 
frozen  scone  from  his 
pocket  and  failed  to 
gnaw  the  smallest  flake 
from  it.  He  fumbled 
It  between  bis  stiffened 
mittens  till  it  dropped. 

The  wind  was  rising 
and  he  held  his  ears  to 
wild  skirls  of  sound  that  canu-  hurtling  by.  In  spiu- 
of  himself,  lie  threw  anxious  glances  in  tlie  direction 
they  seemed  to  come  from.  “It  would  no  he  the 
wolf,"  he  kept  telling  himself. 

More  than  once  during  the  day  he  had  gone  over  in 
liis  miml  all  the  Dipper  line  rider  told,  only  the  week 
liefore,  about  the  wolf.  It  was  the  biggest  wolf  the 
man  had  ever  seen,  with  mane  on  its  neck  and  looking 
bold  as  a lion.  Alex  remembered  the  puzzled  look  on 
the  cowpmicher’s  face  when  he  had  described  the  mys- 
terious creature. 

"I  don't  rightly  know  what  name  o’  color  it’d  go  by. 
Its  oncommon  on  a wolf.  It’s  not  to  say  gray  none 
and  it's  a different  color  from  ycllcr;  ncr  yet,  you 
wouldn’t  any  nearer  call  it  brown — except  it’s  con- 
sidable  dark  along  the  back.  But  1 reckon  (the  man 
had  stopped  a hit,  considering)— I reckon  if  you  was 
to  wrangle  all  them  colors  up  together  plenty  till  they 
shaded  down  into  one  another  plumb  gradual— he  hasn’t 
any  streaked  ner  jumbled  mess  o’  color  on  him— why 
that  (I  be  about  what  this  wolf  looks  like.  It’s  a whole 
lot  like  on  some  o’  them  Saint  Bernard  dogs  They 
was  a neighbor  had  one  back  where  I was  raised— 
"Rut  say.  lad."  the  man  broke  oflf  (and  his  eyes  had 
It  up  and  held  young  Alex’s  own^  "I  wish  you’d  seen 
tliat  wolf  put  the  finish  to  a pair  o’  coyotes  like  I saw 
caught  cm  and  killed  em  quicker’n  a bolt  o’  lightning  • 

o’  ‘he  jaws  and 

had  the  other  hy  the  throat  before  it  could  get  away, 
Hes  consul  able  rapid,  that  hronzy-maned  feller,  and  he 
'lire  don  t claim  no  relations  among  them  coyotes" 
^oung  Alex,  plodding  on  through  the  snow,  remcm- 
bered  his  own  hesitating  query  then.  "Yes.  it  saw  me 
you  bet,  the  man  had  replied.  "I  thought  I was  hid 
hut  you  couldnt  hide  from  that  wolf.  It  knew  I had 
a gun  though,  and  it  knew  besides  that  I was  a little 
K V deliberate  towards 

‘hosf  foreigners  got  the  sheep 
^ pirate-looking  fellers 

that  s wintering  that  hand  o’  sheep  in  Ryegrass.  I never 

necessary"  ’**'"’* 

ALEX  shut  his  eyes  to  relieve  the  smart  of  the  swirl- 
V mg  snow  ^d  remembered  his  mother  breaking  in : 
. n,it:Tro.  ft,  '''i’  one  night  not 

?hr  hii/  > • 1^  cowie  ower 

® fl'iaffclcn  togithcr.  Aboot  a 

og  It  was:  a big,  wild-likc  beast,  though  I couldna  see 
It  sac  plain.  One  was  for  shooten  the  dog— he  made 
oot  It  was  mind  u’  to  kell  h.m-but  the  iiher  wouldna 
let  him  shoot  it. 

ii cowboy  said.  “They 
r^°i  ‘^'^ck  sheep  dogs.  I took 

,^iu‘  T.-  wide— near  a 

big  band.  The  sheep  was  feeding  along; 
and  those  dark-skinned  men,  perfic'ler  one  of  'em.  was 
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way  uff  along  llii'  ft  out  all  llii.-  liim'  Ht  M t ined  to  l)c 
Iiiildiiig  back  tlic  lca<lcrs  front  goniK 

"Blit  tile  otlicr  irlltT — 1 (lunno,  likely  yuitr  lug  dog 
might  V been  with  hint.  They  wa%  conMd'ablc  >agc- 
brush  between  him  and  me." 

/i  tingle  came  into  ^’oung  Alex's  cold  face  as  he  re- 
called how  he  had  asked  the  man  if  he  was  afraid  to 
shoot  at  the  wolf.  ‘‘Well,  now,"  the  man  Itad  said.  "1 
thought  some  about  it,  all  right,  hut  I tell  you ; my  old 
six-gun  wabbles  a lot  on  a distance,  that-a-way ; and 
I wouldn’t  want  to  miss  that  wolf  none,  and  have  him 
find  it  out-  And  then,  ’notlicr  thing,  the  more  o'  those 
foreigners’  shcej)  killed  the  better.  Sheep  spoils  tlic 
range  fer  reg'lar  stock  anyhow. 

"No,”  the  man  added  (and  he  was  speaking  with  a 
sober  way),  “they  was  something  about  that  wolf — I 
didn’t  want  to  kill  him  nohow.  Might  'a'  followed 
the  sheep  back  last  fall  from  the  Yaktma  Mountains  or 
tlie  Wenatchee,  tiiough  I never  reckoned  any  wolf  d cut 
loo.se  on  a swim  like  crossing  that  Columbia  River  But 
lie’s  plumb  oncommon.  th,it  wolf.  He’s  a real  anima] — 
he'd  tackle  a man." 

The  wind  with  its  sinister  sounds  had  been  grow- 
ing steadily  wilder.  It  began  to  hum  through  the 
sagebrush  tops,  and  the  packed  surface  of  the  snow 
commenced  to  lift  and  skim  away.  White  wraiths  of 
frost  fog  and  powdery  whirls  of  snow  came  scudding 
past  Young  Alex’s  Iiead. 

He  twisted  about  and.  shichling  his  eyes.  looked  anx- 
iously behind.  Back  into  the  shrouded  distance  crept 
a snaky  line.  It  was  the  tracks  in  the  snow,  the  trail 
the  pony  was  leaving  behind  her.  .\nd  it  lc<l — back  homo 
Just  then,  as  the  flymg  snow  powder  blurred  his  eyes, 
he  could  almost  see  his  molher  again,  tall  anil  lean,  with 
the  tense,  anxious  look  in  her  face;  and  he  seemed  to 
hear  her  voice  with  its  higli.  ([uiveriiig  hut  confident 
note : “I  ken  ye'll  fetch  her,  Alex  Boy.  'I'er  tracks  woll 
guide  ye  liome." 

A time  came  when,  looking  down,  ho  noticed  a vast 
change  in  the  tracks  With  a muffled  groan  he  jerked 
on  the  reins.  The  tracks  were  drifting  full  They 
would  soon  be  gone. 

He  scarcely  knew  when  he  pulled  the  marc  around. 
For  a time  he  sensed  nothing  but  the  horror  of  that 
disappearing  trail.  Faster  aiul  faster  he  thumped  the 
pony's  ribs.  They  must  fight  back  through  the  storm ; 
they  must  go  like  mad ; they  must  rush  hack  over  that 
trail  while  the  tracks  still  sliowcd.  A continuous  gasp 
came  from  his  throat.  To  himself,  he  seemed  to  be 
shouting  to  the  mare.  "On.  Jen.  on!”  were  the  words 
burning  through  his  brain.  ’‘On.  Jen.  we  maun  win  to 

home!"  , . 

Gradually  he  became  aware  of  the  snow  beating  down 
on  his  head.  He  fell  the  laboring  motion  of  the  pony's 
shoulders,  and  he  could  feel  that  her  head  was  bent 
almost  to  her  feet.  A wave  of  pity  for  the  little  old 
mare  came  over  him  "Jen,  Jen.  ye  canno  last;  I ken 
ye’re  busten  inside.”  He  thougiit  lie  uttered  the  words 
though  his  Ups  were  too  stiff  to  form  them.  But  his 
mind  began  to  clear  and  his  thoughts  fiew.  He  remem- 
bered again  his  mother’s  voice:  "1  ken  ye'll  fetch  her, 
,-Mex  Boy.”  Abruptly 
he  stopped  the  pony. 

“W e maun  no  go 
home,”  he  breathed 
He  took  a long  flinch- 
ing look  as  far  as  he 
could  make  out  the  line 
of  tracks.  It  was  grow- 
ing fainter  and  fainter. 

His  heart  sank.  It  was 
his  last  chance  to  find 
the  way. 

Grimly,  with  his  jaws 
clenched,  he  turned  the 
little  mare.  After  that 
he  had  but  one  thought: 

“We  maun  win  quick  to 
Betsy  before  the  wolf." 

He  kept  feeling  for  the 
knife  which  hung  from 
his  belt  with  the  blade 
opened.  The  first  jerk 
would  pull  it  loose  to 
the  end  of  the  thong. 

By  the  time  the  pony 
had  retraced  her  own 
back  tracks,  the  heifer's 
trail  was  all  but  cov- 
ered over.  More  and 
more  uncertainly  the  ohl 
mare  stumbled  forward. 

The  gloom  of  the  bliz- 
zard deepened  fast  and 
Young  Alex  realized 
that  it  was  nearly  night. 

He  knew  that  they  must 
be  nearing  tlie  coulee. 

A spasm  of  trembling 
came  over  the  pony.  She 
threw  her  head  wildly 
to  one  side  and  the 
other,  and  then  help- 
lessly down  till  her  nose 
hung  in  the  snow.  The 
boy  was  afraid  she 
would  fall  before  he 
could  clamber  off.  Yet, 
as  he  staggered  ahead 
with  the  reins  over  one 
arm.  she  followed. 

He  bent  over,  unable 
to  tell  whether  there 
was  anything  left  of  the 
heifer’s  tracks  or  not. 
but  he  plunged  on.  His 
feet  were  like  frozen 
clumps  and  there  was 
no  feeling  in  his  legs 
below  the  knees.  His 
ndrawn  cheeks,  his 
very  lungs,  felt  like 
frozen  things  and  no 
•eal  part  of  him. 

Only  his  right  arm 
.vas  alive  and  his  burn- 
ng  eyes.  His  right  hand, 


witli  :i  lulf-fr>>/; II  hold,  chitchod  the  handle  of  (lie  l•IK-l1 
knife  which  he  eiiiistaiitly  gripped  to  In-  sure  it  was  then 
He  ceased  to  look  for  tracks — they  were  gone  He  went 
as  the  wind  swept  him  along,  with  his  eyes  focused  for 
two  things,  the  heifer  and  the  wolf. 

He  stopped,  stiuw-bltnd  and  bewildered  a moment,  and 
groped  behind  him  for  the  pony's  head;  but  she  was  not 
there.  When  the  reins  had  slipped  from  his  arm  he 
did  not  know ; but  as  soon  as  he  could  see  he  went  on 
again,  squaring  his  back  to  the  wind. 

There  C.AME  a place  wlierc  his  feet  seemed  drop- 
ping from  under  him ; he  thougiit  he  was  falling, 
but  tic  was  sliding.  He  was  going  downhill ; it  was 
sleep.  “The  slide  trail!  The  coulee!”  He  threw  out 
his  arms  to  lialancc  himself  and  found  a bank  above 
him  on  one  side.  Gripping  liis  knife,  he  felt  along 
through  tlie  snow  with  his  right  foot  for  the  out-edge 
of  the  trail.  It  was  like  feeling  with  the  end  of  a 
wooden  leg. 

Downward,  after  an  interminable  series  of  slides,  of 
falling,  and  losing  his  balance  often,  he  found  level 
going  once  more.  He  knew  that  he  was  in  the  coulee. 
The  wind  was  half  gone:  it  boomed  far  above.  Sud- 
denly he  felt  very  sleepy;  he  was  sinking  with  drowsi- 
ness. as  though  he  must  stop  just  for  a moment  and  lie 
down.  But  he  stumbled  on,  clutching  the  knife,  his 
whole  will  in  his  wooden  le^s.  forcing  them  on,  and 
behind  his  eyes,  boring  them  into  the  dusky  distance. 

His  mind  congealed  around  his  one  remaining  idea; 
he  visioned  the  spotted  heifer  at  bay  with  the  great  wolf 
lunging  for  her.  They  were  ever  looming  before  him 
out  of  the  dusk  only  to  disappear,  and  farther  on  start 
vaguely  forth  again. 

.\t  last  his  eye  caught  an  object  that  stood  out  with 
a sudden  and  peculiar  realness.  It  looked  like  a clump 
of  big  sage.  It  was  on  ahead  and  he  made  toward  it 
Then  he  stopped.  It  no  longer  looked  like  a clump  of 
sage.  It  moved;  it  was  alive;  the  snow  was  alive  all 
about  it 

While  he  stood,  holding  his  breath,  he  felt  a touch 
from  behind  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  only  the  pony 
following  in  his  tracks.  But  she  stretched  her  head 
past  him  intently,  working  her  ears  forward  and  back 
Then  she  pressed  by  him  and  at  the  same  moment  he 
saw — 

It  was  the  heifer,  coated  like  a ghost  with  snow,  and 
luiddling  all  about  her,  ten  nr  a dozen  sheep.  Like  com- 
rades lost  they  clung  together,  heads  bowed  in  the  storm. 

Under  tlie*far-up  hum  of  the  wind  came  a sound.  For 
a beat  his  heart  stopped.  Again  the  suund ; it  had  a 
lonely  note  but  it  bore  an  import  of  terror.  It  was  like 
nothing  he  had  ever  heard,  yet  he  <lid  not  wonder  what 
it  was. 

With  his  knife  gripped,  teeth  set.  he  waited. 

Nearer  it  came,  and  nearer,  in  long  defiant  notes 
against  the  wind,  the  hunting  cry  #f  a ma>tcr-wolf. 

Tlic  pony  shrank  back  trembling;  but  ^'onng  Alex 
started  forward 

Into  the  grey  desolation  sped  a shadow.  Through  the 
flying  snow  scuds  a long  leaping  form  spr.ing  furiously 


Th<-  I Inc  Wider  Slopped  Bock  With  o Muller  In  His  Tfuoai,  Drovilnp  His  Rosotvor 


upwanl  as  iiimigii  ciciymg  the  siorm  to  foil  its  scent. 

I oiniiig  onward,  ii  passed  the  heifer  and  the  sheep,  but 
jiaused  with  a quick  backward  turn  of  its  muzzle  toward 
them.  Again  and  again,  as  though  mystified,  it  snuffed 
the  air  in  the  opposite  direction,  toward  Young  Alex. 
Thc  boy  halted,  wailing.  With  head  upraised,  the  wolf 
remained  motionless,  searching  with  its  nose  into  the 
wind. 

Then,  with  a singular  bold  caution,  with  almost  an 
investigating  air,  it  began  circling.  In  a slow  manner, 
inquisitive  rather  than  stealthy,  it  stole  in  toward  him,  to 
back  as  slowly  away  and  circle  on  a little  farther.  Y'oung 
.\lex  turned  with  the  wolf,  keeping  his  face  toward  it. 
his  teeth  clenched,  and  his  knife  gripped  like  death. 

At  the  boy’s  tracks  it  stopped,  and  immediately  shot 
away  following  hack  on  his  trail.  Young  Alex  thought 
of  the  pony  but  before  he  look  a dozen  steps  she  came 
running  to  him  with  a terrified  snort.  Behind  her  trotted 
the  wolf 

A second  time  it  circled— and  closer.  Longer  each 
time  it  stood  peering  at  him.  sniffing  toward  him.  as 
though  womlcringly.  with  its  muzzle.  The  second  cir- 
cling completed,  it  paused  as  though  uncertain.  For  a 
long  moment,  through  the  smothery  gusts  the  big  muzzle 
stared  at  him  without  flinching,  Then,  and  as  though 
reluctantly,  it  swung  about  for  the  heifer  and  the  sheep. 

With  his  knife  held  out.  Young  .'Mex  was  after  it. 
leaving  the  pony  where  she  stood.  For  a moment  he 
N3W  them  plunging  away,  but  the  wolf  seemed  pursuing 
them  lialf-heartedly it  was  running  with  hesitating, 
backward  glances  Nevertheless,  between  two  stumbling 
•.tridcs.  tlic  boy  lost  sight  of  them;  they  had  faded  into 
the  dusk;  and  baffled,  with  a surge  of  weakness  sweep- 
ing through  him,  he  picked  his  way  to  keep  in  the 
tracks  Then  they  appeared  again.  Out  of  the  swirling 
twilight  they  came  racing.  The  wolf  had  turned  them, 
at  an  angle  across  the  wind  and  was  driving  them  be- 
fore it  as  would  a dog.  .^gain  they  turned.  The  wolf 
was  driving  them  straight  toward  Young  Alex. 

Suddenly,  he  saw  the  heifer  trying  to  break  back 
She  dashed  aside;  and  tlie  next  he  knew,  she  had  turned 
sharply  and  was  plunging  madly  toward  him  with  the 
wolf  running  at  her  head. 

Young  .Alex  tore  through  the  snow.  He  was  nearing 
her.  uttering  a hoarse  sound  between  a shout  and  a 
moan.  The  wolf  sprang  to  her  head  but  she  kept  on; 
she  refused  to  turn.  Again,  and  more  savagely,  it 
sprang.  At  the  same  instant,  Young  Alex  reached  her 
and  swung  the  hsx  ounce  of  his  strength  into  one  stab 
of  liis  knife  as  he  floundered  in  front  of  the  wolf. 

He  was  .stunned  by  the  impact  but  in  a dazed  way  he 
fell  the  wolf  above  him  and  himself  going  down.  He 
caught  the  taste  of  hot,  smelly  breath  and  tried  to  raise 
an  arm  to  shield  his  face.  For  an  instant  he  sensed 
jagged  jaws  and  he  was  dimly  conscious  of  snow  packed 
fur  and  hot  blood  in  his  mouth. 

Then  the  warm  snow  was  folding  deeply  over  him 
and  he  was  sinking  against  his  will  to  sleep. 

Three  miles  down  the  coulee  from  the  slide  trail 
a wan  light  flared  and  paled  in  the  winter  sheep 
camp  of  Fortune  Odillon  and  Auguste  Bouielle.  Al- 
though the  spot  lay  un- 
der the  shelter  of  the 
coulee  wall,  the  dingy 
tent  lore  viciously  at 
the  ropes;  and  the 
creaking  lantern  swing- 
ing from  the  ridgepole 
jerked  uncertainly  to 
the  suction  of  the  storm. 

.Auguste,  the  herder, 
sat  close  to  the  little 
red-hot  stove.  His  blue 
old-country  overcoat 
was  buttoned  tightly, 
even  to  the  cape.  From 
his  mouth  hung  a short, 
black  pipe,  and  he  let 
out  regular,  sullen  puffs 
of  smoke.  He  kept  one 
hand  at  the  stove  door 
and  the  other  reaching  to 
the  pile  of  cut  grease- 
wood,  stacked  behind 
him  to  the  eves  of  the 
tent. 

On  the  bunk,  two 
black  French  shepherd 
dogs  huddled  together 
and  whimpered  in  their 
sleep. 

With  a troubled  look 
in  his  clean-cut  face. 
Fortune  fastened  his 
leather  coat  and,  pulling 
down  his  coyote-skin 
cap.  he  let  himself  out 
of  the  tent.  Auguste 
raised  his  head  and  lis- 
tened, a stick  of  grease- 
wood  midway  to  the 
stove. 

"Loup ! Eh.  Loup ! 
Loo— 00,  Loo — oo.” 

There  was  no  answer 
and  again  came  For- 
tune's call,  the  sound 
thrown  back  and  muf- 
fled- 

The  two  dogs  pricked 
up  their  ears  and 
growled  at  the  man's 
steps  passing  the  side  of 
the  tent  As  Auguste 
silenced  them,  a half 
smile  twitched  at  his 
lips  and  he  glanced 
down  to  the  opened 
oven  door  where  a pan. 
piled  with  leavings  from 
several  meals,  was  wait- 
ing. He  refilled  his 
short  pipe  and  smoked 
more  placidly,  holding 
out  his  plump  hands  to 
the  heat.  Now  and  then 
(Comiiiued  on  paqe 
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INSURE  AND  BE  SURE 


By  ARMSTRONG  PERRY 


L\ST  MOXTH  in  one  of  our  big  cities  a youiss; 
man  w--  struck  by  an  automobile.  At  thi 
hospital  it  was  found  that  both  his  arnis  were 
^ broken  and  that  he  had  received  injmlt>  to 
tile  head  which  kept  him  from  talking. 

As  the  patient  could  not  tell  who  he  was,  his 
pockets  were  .i  arched  for  his  name  and  address. 
Neither  was  found  There  were  initials  on  his  cloth- 
ing and  these,  together  with  a description  of  tlie 
young  man.  were  given  to  the  papers  ami  the 
Burc.m  of  Mivsing  Persons. 

Two  weeks  later,  after  letters  and  telegrams  ha<l 
been  exchanged  with  a number  of  distant  cities  .niul 
towns,  it  w:iN  found  that  he  was  the  only  son  of  a 
poor  widow  in  .t  small  village  in  the  Midiilc  \Vcsl. 

In  the  nicantmic.  the  boy  bad  died. 

The  ph>iician$  .'uid  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
injuries  themscKcs  which  should  have  resulted 
fatally,  but  that  the  patient  evidently  worried  him- 
self to  ds’ath  over  something  that  was  on  his  mind 
and  which  he  could  not  express.  They  thought  it 
" probably  his  fear  that  his  identity  could  not  be 
discovered  and  his  mother  notified  and  eared  for 
After  the  funeral  the  widowed  mother  was  penni- 
less and  alone-dependent  upon  charity  for  the  roof 
over  her  head  .and  her  scanty  meals 

Later  occurred  an  almost  exactly  similar  acciilcnt 
— similar  so  far  a the  injuries  and  their  cause  were 
concerned  But  in  this  instance  the  boy's  mother  was 
at  his  hcdsulv  inside  of  twelve  hours,  In  less  than  a 
month  he  w.is  s.-,  far  recovered  that  he  went  home. 
Another  month  and  he  was  able  to  go  to  work.  Ami 
there  was  more  money  in  the  family  treasury  than 
there  was  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

What  ma«lc  the  difference  was  a card  found  in  this 
p.nticnf's  pocket  when  be  was  taken  to  the  hosjiital. 

It  read: 

IDENTIFICATION 
Name:  George  Smith, 

Addre-'i  44  Main  Street, 

Centerville,  Texas- 

I am  insured  in  The  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  , under  policy  No.  X47.63^ 

On  the  other  side  of  the  card  was  the  statement: 

"The  • Insurance  Company,  if  nutified  by 

telegram  or  otherwise  that  the  bearer  of  this  card  ha . 
been  injtireil  or  is  ill  and  unable  to  i.oimniinic;i!i- 
with  friends,  will  immediately  notify  reUiIvi'  or 
friends  and  will  pay  all  i-xpcnsi-s,  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  dolkirs.  for  putting  the  insured  in 
the  care  of  friends" 

Back  of  tins  card  the  policy,  safely  siowcil 
iway  m the  vault  of  the  vill.ig..  bank,  which  guar- 
anteed hospital  cxpciiM.v,  transportation  b.ick 
home  and  a monthly  income  large  enough  so  th.n 
the  boy  could  t.ike  all  the  time  he  needed  to  get 
entirely  well  beiDrs-  going  to  work  The  insur 
ance  money  not  only  covered  all  the  extra  cxpensi 
but  actually  left  the  boy  and  his  mother  in  letter  finan- 
cial condition  than  before 

The  policy  and  the  cir<l  cost  him  just  a teii-dollar 
bill,  payable  annually.  They  saved  him  and  his  mother 
all  that  it  cost  the  other  boy  and  bis  mother  to  go 
without  them 

Simple,  cheap,  inestimably  v.duable,  insur.ir..--  isbas><l 
on  a modeni  principle  wliicli  boys  and  men  cjii  ignore 
only  at  their  peril.  Its  name  is  co-opcratiuii 
If  you  have  an  automobile  worth  a thousand  dollars 
Md  it  is  stolen,  you  arc  a thousand  dolIar>  poorer.  Bin 
if  you  had  gone  into  an  agreeincnt  with  n.ne  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  other  folks  who  owned  thoiisaiid-dullar 
cars  and  each  one  had  clnppcd  in  a dollar  to  help  out 
ihe  fellow  whose  car  was  stolen,  you  would  get  out  of 
the  calamity  for  just  one  peso.  The  other  fellows  would 
have  had  a dollar's  worth  of  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  if  they  lost  llinr  cars  they  would  lose  only  a dollar 
too.  Sucli  an  agreement  makes  the  ownership  of  a car 
a sure  thing. 

Everv  insurance  policy  is  based  upon  that  simple  prin- 
bor  cxamiilc,  take  life  insurance.  The  secretaries 
of  the  Y.  M,  C A have  an  Insurance  Alliance.  Everv 
member  pays  $215  when  he  joins  The  $2.00  goes  tb 
the  family  of  the  first  member  who  dies  thereafter  and 
the  fifteen  cents  pays  for  postage,  printing,  and  other 
necessary  expenses.  As  soon  as  the  .amount  in  the 
ircasury  is  paid  out  on  account  of  a death,  each  mem- 
ber puts  in  another  $2.15,  and  so  on.  There  arc  so  many 
deceased  member  receives 

over  $? .000.00 ; yet  no 
member  pays  in 
more  than  ten  to 
sixteen  dollars  a 
year. 

Such  a simple  or- 
ganization is  not 
possible  when  ibou- 
-lands  of  men  in 
many  trades,  profes- 
sions, and  businesses 
want  life  insurance ; 
so  a company  is  or- 
ganized to  work  out 
all  the  i n t r i call- 
problems  which 
arise.  One  man 
-says:  "I  want  to 
protect  my  family 
against  povt  rty  if  1 
die.  but  I also  want 
to  protect  them  and 
myself  against  pov- 
erty in  case  I live 
until  I am  too  old 
to  work." 

For  tliis  man  and 
those  like  him.  the 
company  works  out 
an  endowment  pol- 


:■  , Ml-  L.ays  more  money  each  year,  but  he  get-,  it  back 
III  old  if  he  liw  either  in  a lump  sum  or  in  monthU 
or  .mnu.nl  payment.s,  as  be  prefers.  In  case  of  bis  death, 
his  family  gets  thr  lieiielit  the  same  as  with  otlier  kimlN 
of  policies. 

Some  shrewd  fellow — maybe  a Scotchman — said  in  the 
■ arly  day.  of  insiiranci-:  “Hoot,  mon ! Sandy  therre  In 
forrty  .mid  1 am  but  tliirrty — wli,nt's  tac  hinder  his  decin' 
lirrst  and  gettin’  more  for  his  money  than  1 !" 

That  feeling  was  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  rates — 
younger  men  pay  less  than  older  men.  To  do  exact 
justice  to  all,  statisticians  undertook  a job  whicli  is 
harder  than  figuring  out  which  team  is  going  to  win  the 
world  scries.  They  have  solved  the  problem,  though, 
and  if  you  will  ask  any  insurance  agent  he  will  tell  you 
to  a day  how  long  you  will  probably  live.  Y'ou  can  fool 
him  in  your  case  by  taking  plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
open,  eating  only  wholesome  food,  sleeping  eight  hours 
every  night  and  bathing  properly-,  but  some  other  fellow 
who  smokes,  drinks  and  stays  out  at  night  will  die 
young  and  keep  down  the  average.  The  insurance  actu- 
aries. as  the  official  figurers  arc  called,  can't  be  fooled 
because  they  base  their  averages  on  almost  everybody  in 
the  world,  and  keep  them  up  to  date. 

There  is  a li/c  insurance  policy  to  fit  every  man's 
needs.  My  first  policy  cost  me  ten  cents  a week.  I 
was  nineteen  years  old  then.  In  fifteen  years  1 paid 
in  $7B.00  Then  1 got  $54  00  back.  For  $25.00  I had 
protected  my  parents  for  fifteen  years  against  the  possi- 
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A Young  Reporter’s  Remark  Started  This 


A YOUNG  reporter  a remark  to  a group  of  fnenda,  and  the 
comment  which  lollowcd.  cauaed  thia  ariiela  to  be  writ- 
ten He  eaid,  'I  took  out  hve  thouaand  last  month,  and 
*' • BOtnu  to  cost  me  a lot  more  than  it 
“ taken  it  out  when  1 was  in  high  school  " 

At  any  rate  you  re  better  off  than  I am.”  one  of  the  older 
newspaper  men  answered  grimly.  "1  can't  get  any  more, 
een  carrying  two  thousand  Decided  last  month  I’d 


bring  It  up  to  ten 
a bad  risk  now 


Found 


couldn't  get  it.  They  coll  me 

• t*i.*}*V  *‘^4ed  two  thousand  to  mine."  eaid  a third. 

w ish  1 d done  it  sooner.  An  easy  half  of  the  money  1 spent 
'".fool  ways  would  have  paid  for  It." 

what  started  you  fellows  off  on  Insurance)"  we  asked 
curiously. 

Dead  silence  for  a minute  Then  the  older  man  spoke 
Kemember  when  Norns  went  so  suddenly  a month  ago)” 
We  nodded  Everyone  had  regretted  Norris'  death  He 
was  one  of  the  keenest  of  the  city's  younger  editorial  writer* 
and  an  all-around  fine  fellow 

, came  out  after  Ihe  funeral  that  good  old  Norria 

had  been  as  careless  as  a lot  of  the  rest  of  us  All  he'd  left 
lor  his  wife  and  little  girls  was  a bunch  of  debts.  Of  courso 
we  fellows  did  what  we  could  We  all  chipped  in,  and  I guess 
.every  man  went  his  limit,  for  we  a]]  liked  Norris  But  it 
vasn  t much  for  a women  and  two  youngsters  to  face  life  on 
^nd  you  could  see  that  Mrs  Norris  haled  to  lake  It,  even 
from  us.  I applied  the  next  day  lor  that  extra  Insurance 
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bility  of  having  to  pay  my  funeral  expenses. 

Long  before  that  policy  ran  out  I took  a bigger 
one.  costing  $30.05  a year.  1 have  paid  on  that  one 
for  twenty  years  and  tlunng  that  lime  my  family  ha> 
had  a thousand  dollars  in  cold  cash  ready  in  case 
any  disease  or  tiisaster  wiped  me  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Now  I do  not  have  to  pay  any  more.  The 
conijiany  will  continue  the  insurance  in  force  with- 
out asking  f ir  another  cent.  Or  they  will  give  me 
back  a large  percentage  of  the  money  I have  pai<l 
ami  call  it  square.  Or  they  will  lend  me  money  and 
bold  the  policy  for  security  .\ny  settlement  that 
suits  me  suits  them. 

Last  year,  finding  that  the  youngsters  were  beat- 
ing me  in  the  hundred-yard  dash  and  doing  better 
stunts  in  the  gym,  I decided  there  was  a remote 
possibility  of  my  growing  old.  I confided  my  fears 
to  an  insurance  agent  and  he  told  me  to  never  mind, 
he  would  fix  me  up  so  that  I would  be  glad  of  it. 
I j).iy  his  company  about  $750.00  a year  now,  If  I 
do  get  old  the  company  will  pay  me  a hundred  dol- 
lars a month,  which  ouglit  to  keep  me  in  fish  hooks 
and  bait.  If  I go  west  before  then,  there  will  be 
$16,000  for  those  who  are  left  behind. 

Then  1 have  an  accident  policy,  which  offers  prizes 
for  wooden  legs,  glass  eyes  and  things  like  that.  The 
company  will  cheerfully  pay  for  any  little  thing  I 
lose,  provided  it  was  formerly  a part  of  my  anatomy 
If  I don’t  lose  it  but  only  break,  cut.  or  burn  it  I 
will  draw  cash  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  keeps  me 
off  my  job.  They  double  the  prize  if  I win  it  in  con- 
ncctioii  with  a railroad  or  steamship  accident  or.  as 
tiiey  put  it,  while  a passenger  on  or  in  a public  con- 
veyance. Since  I got  that  policy  I have  not  even 
sprained  an  ankle.  It  seems  to  be  a sure  protection 
against  accidents  though  I see  by  the  reports  that 
others  draw  large  sums  for  injuricN 

Another  thing  that  I am  protected  against  is 
illness.  There  was  a time  wlicn  I could  count  on 
being  sick  abed  or  at  least  confined  to  the  house  for 
ten  days  a year  or  so.  An  insurance  agent  convinced 
me  that  I might  as  well  gel  hard  money  for  these  spelK 
and  I invested  a few  dollars  six.  if  I remember  cor- 
rectly— in  a Limited  Health  Policy,  covering  every 
disease  that  I seemed  likely  to  have.  It  seemed  like 
a sure  thing. 

The  next  time  my  annual  indisposition  arrived.  1 
showed  my  doctor  the  policy  and  told  him  to  make 
sure  that  I developed  something  that  was  on  the 
list.  He  studied  the  bill  of  fare  closely  and  as- 
sured me  that  it  could  not  be  done.  I did  not  have 
a symptom  that  could  be  made  to  fit  the  situation 
By  some  occult  influence  the  company  seemed  to 
have  made  me  immune  to  diphtheria,  smallpox, 
scarlet  fever,  appendicitis  and  all  the  ailments 
which  most  folks  get  sooner  or  later. 

I dropped  the  policy.  The  agent  asked  me  why 
I didn’t  take  out  a Full  Health  Policy,  which  guaranteed 
payment  for  any  sickness,  no  matter  what  it  was 

I thought  I had  tli^m  then.  I bcg.an  paying  about 
$75.00  a year  and  their  end  of  the  bargain  was  that  they 
shoultl  pay  me  $200.00  a month  wlien  I was  sick. 

Since  then  I have  worked  hard  and  traveled  far.  I 
have  been  in  Vermont  with  the  thermometer  36  degrees 
below  zero.  I have  awakened  in  my  tent  on  the  roof 
r>f  a New  Y'ork  apartment  and  fouinl  the  .snow  two 
inchc.s  deep  on  my  blanket,  two  feel  deep  in  a drift  at 
the  corner  of  my  bc<l  and  three  feet  deep  out'idc 
Several  times  I have  crossed  the  ocean.  Once  my 
ship  was  caught  in  a storm  that  threw  the  passengers 
and  crew  about  so  violently  that  five  were  carried  un- 
conscious to  the  sick  bay.  and  1 wasn’t  even  seasick  1 
have  flown  from  London  to  Paris.  In  France  I have 
sojourned  in  devastated  regions  where  tuberculosis  and 
other  dreadful  maladies  had  their  grip  on  almost  every 
inhabitant.  But  not  once  have  I been  under  the  doc- 
tor's care  either  for  sickness  or  accident. 

This  is  not  a boast  I may  get  mine  at  any  time 
Rut  it  is  a fact  that  illness  and  accident  seem  to  come 
more  frequently  to  those  who  have  not  protected  them- 
selves against  the  consequences  Perhaps  it  is  because 
the  fully  protected  man  has  that  "sure  thlhg"  feeling 
which  robs  him  of  his  fear.  He  has  a confidence  like 
that  of  a boy  who  goes  into  a baseball  game  with  per- 
fect weather,  a team  drilled  to  the  minute,  a sympathetic 
crowd  in  the  stands  and  that  feeling  that  he  cannot 
lose. 

But  there  arc  other  calamities  to  guard  against  be- 
sides sickness,  acci- 
dents and  death.  One 

f . • • • v 

01  the  common- 
est  of  these  is  fire. 
We  Americans  are 
said  to  be  the  most 
careless  people  on 
earth  with  our  pro{V 
erty,  and  statistics 
actually  show  an  an- 
nual fire  loss  several 
time.s  as  great  as 
that  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Intelligent  people 
keep  their  buildings 
free  from  rubbish, 
provide  fire  extin- 
guishers and  follow 
the  other  sugges- 
ti^ons  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters, but  this 
does  not  prevent  the 
Ignorant  and  care- 
less from  causing 
fires  which  may 
ilamage  or  destroy 
tl^  property  of 
(Confd.  on  page  46J 


that  I've  found  1 can't  set."  he  concluded  abruptly. 

Silence  agoin,  broken  by  the  young  reporter. 

'Td  no  idea  insurance  companlea  were  jiuman,”  he  eaid. 
"A  fellow  had  eold  Norris  a two  thousand  dollar  policy  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  then  Norris  dropped  it  after  paying 
premiums  for  three  years  The  agent  read  in  the  paper 
about  Norris'  death  and  began  looking  up  the  case  in  the 
office  files.  Found  Norris  had  never  asked  to  have  any  part 
of  what  he'd  paid  returned  to  him,  and  that  that  amount. 
With  the  interest  on  it.  had  been  systematically  credited  oii 
his  premiums,  and  had  paid  them  up  to  a date  about  three 
weeks  after  his  death.  A little  later  he  took  Mrs.  Norris  a 
check  for  the  two  thousand,  and  a little  more  of  earned 
interest.  Pretty  white,  1 call  It  ” 

We  were  all  feeling  thoughtful  when  we  left  that  group 
Those  men  had  helped  to  crystallize  some  of  our  ideas  about 
insurance  and  insurance  companies  Mind  you.  these  ere 
facts  that  we  have  told  here,  barring,  of  course,  a change  of 
names  They  are  facts  so  significant  that  we  wish  everv  one 
of  Ihe  million  readers  of  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  to  fully  real- 
ize what  insurance  may  mean  to  him  if  he  will  let  it  That's 
why  we  asked  one  of  the  most  reliable  men  we  know  to  tell 
you  his  own  experiences  with  insurance  and  his  attitude 
toward  it 

A thoughtful  reading  of  his  article  will  leave  two  questions 
standing  out  in  your  mind  What  kind  of  insurance  shall  1 
buy)  How  soon  con  1 gel  it? 

THE  EDITORS 


January.  1922 
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NOBODY’S  FOOL 

By  KtNNETH  PAY5CW  KEMPTON 

lUuitrattd  by  Anton  Otto  Ftuhtr 


Hi%  Plan  Was  Simply 
lo  Reach  the  HlPhest 
Spot  Possible. 


BECAUSK  slic  sU-ami(l  for  a line  tlial  knew  its 
business,  was  a steel  Ki’*'')’.  twin-serew,  turbine 
(Iru'cn  ten-tbousanil  tonner.  and  bad  idodded 
soberly  from  New  York  via  sundry  uri'at  circles 
to  Havre,  and  return,  for  three  troubled  years — because 
of  these  qualifications  the  ']'us<an  Queen  ratetl  two  men 
in  licr  radio  shack.  But  when  Ike  Palmer  saw  what  the 
jiowers  had  granted  liiin  in  the  way  of  a mate,  he 
pursed  his  bitten  lips  and  shook  his  head. 

Ike  was  forty-seven  and  looked  sixty.  He  look  life 
hard  Bcnham.  the  skipper  of  the  7 iiscan,  used  lo  say 
that  if  there  was  trouble  within  twenty-seven  hundred 
miles  of  Ike  he  would  seek  it  out,  claim  it  as  his  own. 
and  fret-  But  no  man  iloubtcd  his  skill  witli  the  deli- 
cate instruments  he  handled.  Ike  worried — but  he  also 
worked.  In  a fever  of  foreboding  lest  fate  catch  him 
unprepared,  lie  had  grimly  mastered  every  smallest  dc- 
t.iil  of  the  art  that  shoots  language  through  God’s  free 
air.  With  his  half-kilowatt  set.  on  a clear  night  and 
with  static  reasonable,  lie  could  sometimes  catch  \vhis- 
pers  to  which  the  great  aerials  ashore  were  stone  deaf; 
ami  his  sending  hand  was  like  vibrant  steel. 

Yet  tlic  man  took  no  pride  in  these  acliicvemcnts 
I'poii  others  less  expert  he  looked  with  ill-concealed 
ilisdain;  argued  sourly  that  in  the  end  such  bunglers 
wouM  he  tried  and  found  wanting — in  a crisis  tliat 
iiieaiif  lives,  including  of  course  their  own.  I'or  him- 
self. hr  would  keep  an  eye  i»eeled  and  both  clhows 
moving  Practice  one  hour  a day  to  keep  his  hand  in 
Take  along  now  hooks  for  the  dull  watches.  Go  over 
his  audinns  once  every  twenty- four  hours — and  his  am- 
plifiers ami  batteries,  too  -Nml  make  sure  of  those  con- 
nections (especially  the  dynamo  switch  down  in  the  en- 
gine room,  about  which  Red  Kivrrs.  the  chief  w;i'  in 


lii.<  Opinion  scandalously  lax).  For 
"Man's  a mortal  poor  weak  worm."  Old 
Ike  would  whine.  "Trouble  cotches  him 
w'en  he  least  expects  lier  'Tis  best  to 
do  w’at  little  >e  can,  w'ile  ye  can.  and 
«i.f  ye  can.  That's  my  way  of  thinkiir. 
.\nd  1 ain't  nobody ’.s  fool.  Mind  you 
that !" 

It  is  hardly  any  wonder  that  this  man 
Palmer,  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
liis  steel  shack  between  the  7'iocnn’j 
superstructure  and  her  fuimel,  should 
have  regarded  the  newcomer  swinging 
up  tlic  gangway  with  distaste  and  suspi- 
cion. For  in  truth  the  freighter’s  new 
"Siiarks"  was  no  more  than  .t  hoy- 
slight  of  build,  with  an  open,  almost 
chiid-Iike  face  and  a mop  of  shining 
dark  hair  hnished  out  of  his  big  brown 
e\es,  .•\tid  thi.s  callow  babe,  this  (>re- 
temlcr  lo  a iiosition  of  responsible  trust, 
this  infant  who  presumed  to  take  a place 
with  men  of  -casoned  timber — was 
whistling ! 

I’or  the  present  instance,  if  Ike  Palmer  had  known 
the  cause  of  the  merrymaking,  his  di.staste  would 
have  soured  into  sheer  contempt.  This  cause  was  home- 
sickness. Miles  from  the  dock  at  which  the  Tuscan 
made  ready  for  sea.  far  away  down  cast  where  the 
Damariscotta  reaclie.s  past  Farnham’s  Mead.  ]>asl  the 
Ilypoerites  ami  the  hl.ick  can  buoy  into  the  open  sea. 
tliere  was  a lohstermaii'N  cottage.  To  Slim  Giles  it 
seemed  that  home  was  dropping  below  tlie  liori/on  of 
his  life  forever.  He  whistled  bravely,  tliercforc.  to 
keep  the  corners  of  his  lips  from  quivering 

Palmer  did  not  know  this.  But  his  greeting  was 
surly  enough  The  stripling  whose  abandoned  piping 
challenged  evil  was  lo  be  put  in  his  place  at  once  ami 
kept  tlierc. 

"I’m  the  new  man  " 

"Ayuh?  . . . W’ere's  yer  papers?" 

These  produced.  Ike  scanned  them  with  .a  bilious  eye. 

"\’ou  seen  the  skipper’" 

"Yup-  He  told  me  t’  come  down  here  .an’  get  the 
watches  fixed." 

"He  did.  did  he?  Well  now.  lookit  here,  kid;  I've 
stood  night  watches  *bout  all's  I care  to.  I’m  not  so 
young  as  I was  once.  I’ll  go  on  sunup  to  supper  and 
>on  can  have  the  balance  See?” 

"Suits  me."  said  Slim  lightly. 

Palmer  derived  no  satisfaction  from  this  um'()ual  ar- 
rangement. The  new  man  took  things  far  too  care- 
lessly. No  one  can  stand  fonrtcen-hour  tricks,  This 
kid  shoubl  have  proteste<l  There  must  hr  trouble  be- 
hind all  this. 

"I’ll  tell  ye  w’at  I'll  do,"  Ike  nffcrctl  as  one  granting 
huge  concessions,  '’I'ce  rigged  a Ini/zcr  from  the  desk 
here  t’  my  bunk,  w'ich  i^  just  around  the  corner  on  the 


lower  bridge.  I rigged  her  so's  they  could  call  me  if 
they  was  anythin'  l’  go  w'iles  1 was  gettin'  my  sleep, 
see?  riiis  here’s  the  button,  right  here  Now  if  you 
rind  yc  need  me  any  night,  w'y  you  can  just  push  that 
button  au'  I’ll  get  up  an’  sec  w’at's  v.anted.  How's 
that  now  ?" 

"I'air  enough,’’  said  Slim.  "Much  obliged,  Mr. 
I’almer” 

"Cut  out  that  misterin'!’’  the  little  man  snapped,  "My 
name's  Ik<*  an'  I’m  ju't  an  honest.  God-fearin'  seaman, 
same’s  the  next.  Highfalutin’  style  don’t  go  with  me. 
I’m  a iilam  man  out  I'r  a livin'.  1 aims  t'  keep  t'  wiiid- 
w.ard  o'  trouble  long's  I can.  Now  you’re  green;  I 
seen  that.  An’  I’m  ready  an’  \villin’  l’  bear  y’  a hand 
w'en  ye  gets  up  against  some  tight  place.  But  don't 
you  go  leaniii'  oil  that  there  liu/zer  c\ery  lime  ye  want 
a gla.ss  of  water  or  a clean  towel!  I’m  gettin’  old:  I 
need  nu  sleep,  They’s  trouble  cornin’  down  wind  fr 
tliem’s  takes  li/e  too  easy,  1 .aims  t’  lay  clear  long's 
I can.  1 ain’t  nobody’s  fool!  .Mind  you  tliat  I" 

"Sure— that’s  right.”  said  Slim  tractably  It  is  to  be 
doubled,  however,  if  lie  heard  Throughout  this  polemic 
he  had  been  surveying  the  Tusitvi's  well-kept  radio  gear 
with  a delighted  ami  not  iinpracticcd  eye  Palmer 
stumped  away,  grunting  his  <lisgust 

50  THR  Tuscan  Queen  put  to  sea,  heavy  laden  with 
Pennsylvania  steel,  with  Canadian  lumber  and  Wis- 
consin wheat  Giles  took  his  mammoth  watches  cheer- 
fully. ami  wliistlcil  and  worked  away  his  longing  for 
home  But  nothing  jdeased  Ike  Palmer  No  gleam  of 
approv.al  lighted  his  eye  when  he  came  on  of  a fine 
morning  to  find  his  mate,  hollow-eyed  hut  alert  at  hi.s 
key.  quietly  radiant  over  a cleaning  or  tuning  job  ac- 
complished during  idle  hours.  The  boy  had  never  used 
that  buzzer.  But  often  Ike  would  turn  out  of  his  bunk 
imcallcd,  between  tlirce  and  four— those  sleepiest  of 
hours — aiul  come  in  upon  him,  restless  with  his  eternal 
foreboding  of  trouble,  unconsciously  eager  lo  catch 
Giles  asleeji. 

And  in  the  silent,  dragging  hours,  when  the  air  was 
still  and  empty — save  for  some  whispered  unintelligible 
message  quivering  uncertainly  through  tlic  night — Slim 
Giles  gave  much  thought  to  Palmer  and  the  man'.s 
creed.  He  had  no  inkling  that  great  jiliilosophers  had 
threshed  the  jiroblems  he  was  nieoliiig-  If  you  iiad  told 
Slim  he  was  deep  in  metaphysics,  he  would  lu.i  stared; 
then  laughed  and  changed  the  subject 
Slim  Giles,  like  every  normal  l»oy  in  the  worbl,  had 
always  looked  at  life  as  a sort  of  playgr<umd  through 
which  you  rompeil  until  the  leaclier  rang  the  bell  ami 
you  had  to  quit.  Of  course,  life  had  its  dark  moments: 
when  the  baby  they  called  Ellen  <Hed.  for  instance,  and 
escryhodv  looked  so  dcspcr.ate  it  w.is  enough  to  break 
a man’s  lieart : or  wlien  he  hail  to  come  .tw.iy  to  r.adio 
school.  But  tlie-se  dark  hits  passcil ; they  didn't  .m\ - 
where  near  balance  the  good  tilings.  .-\ml  .is  for  ex- 
pecting. dreading  llicm.  laying  anximis  i>laiis  for  them, 
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trying  to  dodge  them ! The  idea  had  never  entered 
Slim’s  head. 

Yet  here  wa*.  a man.  this  Palmer,  who  did  just  that 
and  apparently  thought  everybody  else  woii!<l  lie  better 
off  if  he  did  it  too.  Slim  was  struck  by  the  notion. 
Could  a man  hccomc  so  expert  in  this  matter  of  living 
as  to  be  able  to  forestall  tho>c  dark  moments?  And  if 
so.  was  the  thing  worth  the  bother  necessary? 

For  four  nights  the  boy’s  active  brain  cudgeled  with 
tliese  thoughts  On  the  fifth  he  came  to  a decision. 

The  Tiisciiii  Quri'u  ha<l  by  this  time  reached  and 
passed  the  fiftieth  meridian.  Cape  Sable  was  no  longer 
m hearing;  and  the  wet  fog  of  tlic 
North  .\tlantic  lay  on  the  sea  as  pal- 
jiably  heavy  ami  soft  as  soakeil  .ahsorh-  r 

eiit  cotton  in  your  Mrs  and  nostril-.  It  | 

had  clamped  down  on  every  side  of  the  | 

Tusiitn,  slnitting  her  witliin  a cosmos  \ 

.ill  lier  own.  a tiny  clanking  ami  bust-  | 

ling  e.xisteiice  isolated  by  leagties  ami  | 

aeons  from  all  other  e.nrthly  tilings,  | 

.Ami  at  two-mimite  interval.s  the  big  | 

freighter’s  horn  snored  brazenly  into  | 

ibe  void — absunlly.  to  those  aboard  her,  | 

for  she  seemed  utterly  alone.  : 


Ike  Palmer  and  the  world  of  fear  he  lived  in.  Quim- 
by,  blue  serge,  charts.  So  Ike  worried  and  worked,  with 
always  an  eye  over  his  shoulder  searching  the  horizon 
for  trouble.  Quimby,  friendly  in  freshly  pressed  blue 
serge,  confident  with  charts:  Ike  sucking  a toothpick, 
his  shaliby  coat  spotted  with  food  ilroppings,  his  eyes 
forever  in  a corner,  after  trouble.  . . . 

Slim's  ah.seiit  gaze  was  on  the  open  doorway  at  his 
left  He  realized  suddenly  that  out  there  in  the  wet 
grayncss  the  mo<m  was  trying  to  jiiercc  the  fog.  There 
was  a ghostly  shimmering  quality  to  its  light — an  un- 
real, uiHerlain  radiance.  A bri'ath  of  fresh  air  crept 


“The  Mammoth  Man” 


his  drop  light  the  boy's  lips  worked  as  he  began  his 
message;  for  he  felt  that  enormous  hulk  outside.  Each 
second  he  expected  the  crash.  ... 

"SOS  ,.  . . SOS  . . . SOS  . . . Tuscan 
Queen  forty-three  thirty  . . . forty-nine  forty-five 
tliirty  . . . rammed  sinking  need  immediate — " 

The  hlanclied  face  of  Ike  Palmer  appeared  in  the 
door.  A babbling  terror  «iuivcred  on  its  lips.  It  turned 
half  away,  gazing  outside  and  up  at  some  chimera.  And 
the  man  hung  there  on  the  threshold,  irresolute. 

The  Wfirld  roared  in  mortal  agony.  All  existence 
rockcfl  and  tottered  on  the  brink  of  chaos.  The  white 
liglit  in  the  shack  winked  out.  Palmer's 
little  bexly  shot  across  the  room  and 
landed  crashing  on  the  locker.  Slim's 
hcml  humped  flown  upon  his  desk  . . . 
f V-r-»  III  It  ' 


Ybi.AkS  iliil  Ity  am!  away.  A 

\s  riiH 


'J'll.AT  afternoon  Slim  ha«l  inaile  the 


acquaintance  of  the  cliarl  n>.>m.  a 
lordly  place  littered  with  while  clinris 
laid  fiat  on  long  tables  ami  dotted  ovir 
with  glass-headed  pins,  with  instru- 
ments of  unknown  function,  and  fig- 
ures sprawling  over  sheets  of  the  skip- 
per’s yellow  scrap-paper.  There  he  had 
found  Quimhy,  the  Tuscan’s  third 
nuie,  a jovial,  companionable  soul  who 
scratched  his  head  and  chewed  his  pen- 
cil over  mammoth  calculations  Slim 
»\as  .1  good  listener:  Qiiimby  an 
navigator  .and  a ready  talker.  Wlicn 
the  boy  left  the  chart  room  to  gel  his 
early  sujijici  .and  go  on  watch,  he  had 
learned  the  Tuscan's  pl>^itIon  and 
something  (a  wry  little  something)  of 
what  struck  him  at  once  as  pure  black 
magic,  the  sport  and  work  of  siipiTincn, 

Ami  lie  thought  to  himself  tb.it  .-ome 
day  lie  would  be  a ship’s  officer  in  blue 
serge  and  clean  linen,  measuring:  toutes 
for  e.irgo<-N  through  the  track!. 
waste-,  directing  destinies  of  millions 
If  was  soon  after  he  had  gone  on 
wateh.  this  fifth  night  at  sea.  that  Slim 
heard,  smidcnly,  a random  chatter  of 
signaling  in  the  drenched  air  He  lis 
tencfl  carefully;  adjusted  his  receiving 
.oils:  listened  again.  Then  he  began 
'cribbling  on  a pad  of  paper,  copying 
swiftly  tile  Englisli  equivalents  of  dots 
and  dashe.— because  in  his  head  he 
cmihl  make  mi  sense  of  this.  Then  he 
looked  at  what  lie  had  written,  ami 
l.iiighcd  brltffly  It  was  gibberish- -not 
code  because  the  words  were  of  vari- 
ous lengths : it  was  some  foreign  lan- 
guage to  which  he  was  a total  stranger. 

The  sounds  grew  louder  now,  ami  j 
Slim's  ear  caught  llic  hesitant  blurring  ■ 
that  announced  an  incxiuTiciiecd  h:md 
.It  the  key  tii.at  was  sending  them  He 
stripped  off  hi.s  receivers  ami  listened  for  this  vessel's 
siren.  He  got  iqi  and  walkcfl  to  the  door,  and  listened 
there. 

Zoo-oom'  roared  the  Tuscan  into  soggy  emptiness. 
But  no  whisper  of  an  answer  reached  his  cars  "Some 
crazy  forciRiier."  Slim  told  himself.  "Oiiglit  to  know 
helter.  in  a fog  like  thi.s  lure''  lie  went  back  to  his 
chair;  settled  himself  for  the  weary  night. 

Palmer  came  in  from  his  supper,  sucking  a toothpick, 
wearing  his  chased  look.  • 

■'Anythin'  doin'?''  he  asked. 

■'No.  There's  an  idiot  talking  Choctaw  to  himself  on 
three  hundred.  Seems  quite  close,  hut  I can’t  hear  his 
whistle.” 

"Ought  t'  have  regulations  against  fools  fillin’  the  air 
with  no  ’ceoimt  stuff."  Ike  grunted,  implying  there  were 
fools  and  fools.  He  wandered  out  uneasily,  muttering 
'•omcthiiig,  then  came  hack. 

"Reckon  we'd  ouglitcr  tell  the  Old  Man,"  he  worried. 
"EIi?  . , , Sure,  that's  rigiit.  You  tnimi  goin'  up 
and  tcllin'  him’” 

"Be  a had  night  f’r  aii>  trouble  . . . Bud  place. 
*70.  . . . OhI  Man  oughter  know  about  it.  , . . 
•Need  my  sleep.  I <lo." 

Slim  said  notliing.  ITesently  Ike  Palmer  was  gone. 
Tbe  foreigner  had  sloppcil  semling.  abruplls.  .is  a 
child  discards  a toy.  Slim  iicard  SX\V  calling  some- 
body with  a comiiierciHl  relay  He  reached  for  his 
■'Merchant  ('alls"  ami  ran  liis  forefinger  down  a oage 

S . . . sxr  . . . SXV  . . SXW-Pm/mm. 

Scraps  of  a nu -sage  hummed  in  lii.s  cars,  "—consign- 
ment checked  . . will  remit  tenth  . . . ex- 

pedite. - . 

He  lost  interest.  The  rapid  yet  unhurried  dots  and 
dashes  drummcsl  unheeded  at  his  brain.  "Merchant 
Calls"  went  back  on  its  shelf.  Slim  started  thinking 
The  Tuscan's  radio  shack  was  eight  feel  sipiare.  ami 
plenty  big  enough  at  that.  Tlie  desk  was  built  into  the 
bulkhead  at  its  forward  end,  and  abaft  the  desk  and  the 
lone  chair  liesidr  it  a locker  extended  along  the  after 
side  of  the  sliack.  leaving  just  about  foot  room  enough 
to  walk  in,  sit  in  the  chair.  lie  on  the  locker — or  turn 
right  around  am!  walk  mil  .igain.  But  in  the  hot 
weather  this  little  nook  would  be  cool;  for  as  you  sat 
in  the  chair  at  ymir  key.  in  addition  to  the  door  at  your 
left  hand,  on  your  right  a round  swing  port,  perhaps 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  could  hr  opened  wide  on  its 
brass  hinges  to  let  a cooling  ilraught  .sweep  past  you  as 
you  worked. 

It  was  not  summer,  this  fifth  night  in  question ; it  was 
November,  and  the  fog  w.i»  like  a knife.  But  Slim 
planned  to  be  here  in  the  summertime,  and  his  eye  took 
cognizance  of  these  pleasant  things.  He  was  lucky  to 
get  this  berth.  A good  boat,  this  Tuscan,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
ham  a good  skipper.  Of  course,  Palmer— 

So  from  alisent-minded  contemplation  of  his  quar- 
ters. the  hoy's  thoughts  swung  around,  as  they  always 
did  somehow,  to  the  old  problem 


in  ii  long 


He  Sonk  lo  Hk  Knees, 
Dizzy,  nnil  Jicareil  Almost 
Out  of  Hu  W'lts. 


hile  u imagii- 
::inc  discovers  a -storv 
very  different  from 
those  which  usually 
appear  in  print 
ri  If-:  AMERICAN 
BOY  has  discovered 
one  of  this  kind — 
The  Mammolh  Alan 
by  George  Langford 
It  starts  next  month 
A few  years  ogo 
there  was  unearthiil 
in  sou  t h wes  t er n 
Fnmce  the  skeleton 
of  a young  man  whose 
time  on  earth  is 
believed  to  have  dated  hack  two  hundred  thousand 
\cars  or  more  before  the  time  of  Christ  Down 
through  the  ages  the  remains  of  this  boy  had  Iain. 
his  head  resting  upon  a pile  of  flint  flakes  with  a fine  flint  hand-ax  near 
the  right  hand.  What  a fascinating  story  the  "Boy  of  Lc  Mousticr  ' could 
tell  us  to-day  if  those  crumbling  bones  could  come  to  life.  But  the  bonc' 
themselves  and  the  remains  of  the  cave  homes  and  weapons  are  miiti 
historians 

From  these  things  Mr.  Langford  has  woven  a .strange  talc  of  ages  ago. 
when  there  roamed  over  what  is  now  the  continent  of  Europe  beasts  and 
races  of  men  unknown  to  the  world  of  to-day.  There  wasthcHmrv 
Mammoth — a giant  elephant -like  animal  with  long  curving  tusks.  I^crc 
was  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros — u queer,  bushy  creature  with  a horn  in  the 
center  of  his  head.  And  there  were  the  primitive  men. 

The  Mammoth  Man  tells  of  the  Moustenan  cave  folk  of  the  Vizerc  Val 
Icy  in  southwestern  France,  a race  who  were  strong  men,  skilled  hunters, 
therefore  free  from  the  horror  of  famine;  led  by  the  "Mammoth  Man  " who 
alone  knew  the  secret  of  making  "magic  weapons  'and  whose  rule  no  one 
questioned.  Into  the  story  comes  the  tx>y  Kutnar,  the  weapon-maker  sson 
whomcets  with  terrible  adventure  at  the  handsof  another  tribe.  T^esearc 
the  Castilians  of  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  in  Northern  Spain — a race 
of  bcast-hke  creatures,  men  whose  thick,  ungainly  limbs  were  clothed  like 
animals  with  coarse  hair:  men  who  sometimes  tore  the  weakest  of  their 
number  limb  from  limb  with  their  sharp  teeth  m a horrid  orgy  of 
feasting  Among  them  was  Ckmch.  prince  of  man-eaters,  with  a crafty  plan 
to  steal  from  the  Mammoth  Man  the  secret  of  the  making  of  fine  weapons 

Get  ready  for  thrills  in  THE  AMERIC.AN  BOY  next  month 


in.  Perliaps  the  wind  had  changed.  Perhaps  the  (lay 
would  come  fine,  lo-morrow.  Mr.  Quimby  was  going 
to  show  him  how  to  shoot  the  miii.  Then — 

Ike  Palmer,  seeking  trouble.  . . 

Trouble ! 

Across  the  .screen  of  Slim’s  memory  flashed  a picture. 
A schoolroom  window',  through  which  slanted  a holt  of 
golden  haze  that  swam  with  dusty  atoms.  A stained, 
knife-torn  desk  top;  a tattered  copy  book  flat  upon  it. 
And  along  the  top  of  a page,  bulging  with  finger-cramp- 
ing curves,  with  impossible  hopeless  corners  and.  twists 
■ — a sleekly  scrivcii  sentence: 

Don't  trouble  trouble  ’til  trouble  troubles  you. 

There  you  arc,  It  was  in  the  copy  hook.  It  was  in 
print : it  must  be  right.  Ike  Palmer's  way  was  wrong. 
.And  the  way  of  the  skipper,  and  Mr,  Quimby  and  his 
chart  room,  his  parallels,  hi.%  careful,  masterful  figuring 
— was  right.  Gloriously,  comfortingly  right. 

That  was  Slim's  decision. 

His  hand  slapped  the  desk  to  mark  it.  And  silently, 
as  if  in  grim  mockery  of  this  stripling’s  will,  with  the 
stealth  of  a panther  and  the  sickening  impetus  of  an 
avalanche,  through  tlic  ghastly  silver  hlankct  stalked  the 
great  catastrophe. 

Out  there  beyond  tlic  doorway  a vague  black  bulk  lay 
suddenly  stamped  against  the  shimmer-  And  in  an  in- 
'tant  it  strode  definitely  into  view,  a looming  mountain 
atliwart  tbc  Tuscan's  waist.  Slim  gasped  in  quick  tcr- 
r->r:  wrenched  the  receivers  from  his  head.  .As  he  did 
-o  he  heard  a hoarse  cry  above  him — Bcnham  on  tlic 
bridge — a wordless,  desperate  incoherence ; and  the 
grinding  of  the  Tuscan’s  tiller  chains  as  she  swung  slug- 
gishly away. 


^HT  it  was  ton  late. 


That  creeping  black  menace 
came  on.  inevitable  . . , and  on  , . . until 

its  sinister  shadow  blotted  out  the  half-light  of  the 
moon.  Around  and  above  the  radio  shack  arose  a babel 
of  alarm,  beet  ))oundcd  on  the  deck  jilates.  And  from 
the  creeping  black  bulk  sounded  now  for  the  first  time 
a panic-stricken  tooting, 

1 hi.s  door.  The  horror  of  that  looming 

bow  filled  his  soul.  He  ached  to  run.  anywhere;  away 
from  that  thing  that  swam  on  toward  him,  silently  irre- 
sistible. His  eyes,  dimmed  with  a dizzy  nausea’  tried 


nched  cry  knifed  tlirnugh  oli- 
lisioii:  "Don't  back,  ye  misbegot- 

Un  . . It  rose  to  a shriek — 

' Paii'l  back!” 

.And  even  as  he  pulleil  himself  from 
stiqior,  in  the  total  darknc.ss  of  the 
shack  Slim  felt  that  huge  brutal  bow 
slide  aw.iy  from  the  contact,  recede 
furtively  into  the  moonlit  fog.  The 
Tuscan  careened  madly,  like  a wounded 
bull. 

He  staggered  to  his  feet,  Outside 
men  were  s t a m ping  through  the 
stricken  ship,  squealing  hoarsely  into 
the  night.  But  Slim  hardly  heard.  He 
got  lo  the  door. 

It  was  Iilocked.  .A  lifeboat,  torn 
from  its  lashings,  lay  canted  solidly 
against  the  frame.  This  he  felt  with 
his  hands;  and  as  the  Tuscan  wallowed 
down  to  port,  sick  horror  gripped  tlie 
boy  and  shook  him  savagely. 

He  and  Ike  Palmer.  Two  rats  in  a 
trap.  . . . 

Then  inexplicably  the  drop  light  in 
the  shack  flashed  on.  Slim  saw  the 
wreckage  of  his  gear;  an  audiun  bull) 
smashed  into  shining  slivers ; overhead 
a tangle  of  drooping  cable;  on  the  desk 
.1  litter  of  junk  th.it  ha«l  dropped  from 
the  bulkhead — amplifiers,  condensers, 
the  shelf  of  books — a confused  tangle 
of  metal  and  wood.  To  his  left  he  saw 
the  solid  gray  hulk  of  the  lifeboat 
wedged  against  the  frame;  to  his  right 
Ike  Palmer  lay  twisted  grotesquely, 
silent  on  the  locker.  And  straight  be- 
fore him  the  deck  slanted  up  like  a 
roof,  to  the  opposite  bulkliead  and  the 
swing  ])ort  there. 

These  things  Slim  saw.  But  as  his 
eye  took  in  that  pitiful  huddle  on  the 
locker  something  for  an  instant  flasherl 
across  it.  Then  the  boy  set  to  work  as 
if  all  things  had  been  planned. 

He  lifted  the  chair  from  the  deck; 
with  its  wooden  back  swept  the  litter 
from  his  desk.  He  stooped  over  the 
locker  and  half  dragged,  half  carried 
tlie  limp  body  across  the  shack.  On  the 
desk  he  laid  it  face  down,  feet  towanl 
the  port  The  thick  glass  of  the  port  he  swung  back 
Outside  all  was  strangely  quiet  But  across  that 
sliack,  under  the  keel  of  the  gray  lifeboat  there  flowed 
in  a smooth  wave  of  water  for  a foot  up  the  slope 
It  laughed  there  a moment,  and  receded.  It  came  again 
Slim  found  a -fragment  of  insulated  wire.  Working 
steadily,  in  the  awful  silence*  of  that  ship,  he  bound 
Ikes  feet  together  firmly  and  carried  a loose  end  of  the 
wire  lo  the  port.  Then  he  tied  his  hands. 

The  Tuscan  lurched  heavily.  There  came  a mighty 
hissing  through  the  air,  and  from  somewhere  below 
decks  the  sound  of  a muffled  explosion,  and  the  lone 
long  cry  of  a man  tortured  unbelievably.  . . . Dead 
silence  again  The  black  water  seeped  in  under  the 
lifeboat;  reached  halfway  up  the  slope.  .Again  the  li<zht 
went  out.  ” 

DUT  Slim  Giles  was  stripped  clean  to  his  skin.  His 
head  went  through  the  open  port,  one  arm  wrig- 
gling after  it  Inch  by  inch  then,  gasping  with  the 
Stress  of  It— the-  brass  easement  bruising  his  flesh,  his 
hea<  Imrsting-first  his  shoulders,  aud  finally  the  lithe 
whole  of  him  worried  through;  and  he  stood  up  shiver- 
the  buckled  insanely,  slanting  at 

1^’“^  of  wire  that 

(laiigled  from  Palmers  feet.  Bracing  his  knees  ac'ainst 
the  bulkhead,  slowly  steadily,  he  pulled.  He  heard  the 
sliding  murmur  of  Ikes  body  on  tbe  desk  top;  reached 
IhrmSi’  "’'"'’s  f«ct:  drew  them 

root‘^d^Vr''qr‘'  ‘ke  Palmer 

rooted  fast  Slim  set  his  teeth,  braced  bard— pulled 

Jounde'd  f^^om  within  there 

soumled  a labored  moan.  Doubled  over  the  port  rim 

, he  wa,.,.  Ikf  ™„u.r  .tuck  like  a „ig  '.a  Jen™. 

sobbed  the  wretched  boy  outside 

how.’  it  “ome- 

No  answer.  It  seemed  impossible  that  he.  Slim  Giles 
should  get  through  this  hole  while  the  other  tfds  1 tie 

?ir'Vo  o body  away 

iS 

nf  course!  His  hands!  They  wedged  him  in.  bound 


MmrmirfMMMiHM 


to  measure  the  distance  between  the  hunched  hows  and  like  that.  They  made  just  the^differMir^l  ^ 

the  luscans  r.-ii!  Perhaps  five  seconds-maybe  ten  With  tn.mb  SI  m umS  r 

. . neither  ship  could  swing  away  in  time  ...  it  that  hound  the  other’s  haiSs  H.^  Wr  tl 
meant  ramming  . . and  the  7'., rcm.V  boilers  , . . out  limply  annK  onSo?.^d”u 


no  jiicking  ii|)  survivors  in  tbi.s  fog.  . 

How  do  big  thing>  come  into  the  minds  of  men  at 
limes  like  that?  God  knows  Perhaps  the  coming  is 
enough. 

Something  like  a white  light  flashed  .softly  on  in  Slim 
(iilec  brain.  It  was  an  idea,  but  there  was  nothing  big 
about  It.  It  meant  simply  his  duty. 

\Vith  one  motion  he  had  thrown  on  the  dynamo  switch 
and  was  seated  at  his  key.  Then  in  the  white  glare  of 


r I j I odiius.  rie  Heard  Ikes  arms  flon 
limply  and  droop  to  the  deck.  Then  he  set  himself 
andjiulled  again.  An.I  again.  . . . And  just  once 

Somehow  the  man  came  through.  It  was  not  an  easv 
passage.  Mercifully  Ike  seemed  to  be  unconscious 
limp  as  a dish  rag.  The  bov  let  him  cinmr.  ,i!!  ' 

the  deck,  a bundle  of  helplessness,  and  cro^hed'^thcre 
beside  him.  wondering  what  to  do.  ‘•‘^"ueneu  mere 

It  was  bitterly  cold.  Slim  struggled  into  his  clothes 
wh,d,  h.  I,„l  thrown  ont 
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ADVERTISING 


aNDY  BLAKE  merrily  wlustled  tUc  linal  measures 

/\  of  "How  you  going  to  keep  them  down  on  the 
farm?"  as  tlic  motor  delivery  wagon  that  he  was 
^ ^ driving  rattled  along  Crcssfield’s  main  street 

Having  comideted  his  last  delivery  trip  for  the  day,  he 
was  in  a high  feather.  Soon  he  would  he  headed  for 
home.  At  the  thought  of  supper  he  became  keenly  alive 
to  an  emptiness  in  the  region  of  his  stomach  and  opened 
the  throttle  another  notch. 

"Goo<l-night ! From  the  way  this  ol<l  bus  rattles  and 
squeaks,  anyone  would  think  she  was  all  ready  to  kick 
in."  he  grinned,  slowing  up  for  the  alley  crossing  back 
of  the  Landers  general  store.  As  lie  clattered  across  the 
sidewalk,  a boy  of  the  same  age  raced  up  from  behind 
and  swung  on. 

"Hello,  Clnick,"  greeted  Andy,  making  room  on  the 
seat  for  the  newcomer. 

"Hello  yourself."  puffed  Chuck  Wilson.  "Say,  who 
do  you  think  you  arc — Barney  Oldlicld?" 

"I  was  only  going  twenty,"  grinned  Andy. 

"You  mean  forty,"  sputtered  Chuck. 

"Guess  you  don't  know  this  old  bus  very  well,"  re- 
turned Andy.  “She  sounds  a whole  lot  faster  than  she 
really  is."  . 

The  car  .seemed  to  groan  in  every  one  of  its  wobbly 
joints  as  Andy  applied  the  brake.s.  He  was  about  to 
jump  down  and  open  the  garage  door,  with  a view  of 
I)utting  the  car  away  for  the  night,  when  Denny  Land- 
ers. the  good-natured  Irish  proprietor,  poked  his  red- 
thatched  head  out  of  the  hack  door  of  the  store  and 
called : 

"Hey,  Andy!  Don't  put  the  old  hus  away  yet.  Sure. 
Mrs.  Cliarlcy  Corey— the  <livil  take  her !— has  just 
■phoned  in  another  hurry-up  order.  She  says  it’s  things 
she's  got  to  have  to-night.  Here’s  a slip  with  the  items 
marked  down.  Better  come  in  and  git  the  stuff  ready. 
I’d  have  Miss  Cummins  <lo  it.  but  she's  busy  in  the  dry 

^ Amiy’s  face  was  stormy  as  he  accepted  the  slip.  When 
Landers  was  out  of  sight,  he  turned  to  Chuck  and 
growled ; , , , 

"Darn  the  Coreys,  anyhow ! Just  because  they  re  the 
richest  people  in  town  and  live  on  the  hill,  they  think 
they  can  snap  their  fingers  whenever  they  please  and 
make  other  people  jump  around  like  a lot  of  trained 
monkeys." 

A grin  spread  over  Chuck’s  face,  setting  off  the 
freckles  that  spotted  his  rod  nose  His  eyes  twinkled 
mischievously. 

"Why  don’t  you  quit  your  job  if  you  don’t  like  it?" 

"1  like  my  job  all  right,  but  I don't  like  the  idea  of 
making  a special  trip  to  the  hill  every  afternoon  just 
about  quitting  time.  Guess  it  wouldn’t  burl  Mrs.  Corey 
to  get  her  orders  in  on  time  like  other  people.  Take  it 
from  me.  I'm  glad  all  rich  peopje  aren't  as  bossy  as 
tlie  Coreys.” 

"Well,  when  you  get  rich,  you  can  show  us  how  to 
act,"  teased  Chuck. 

“Aw,  shut  up,  you  turkey-egg,”  retorted  Andy,  dis- 
appearing into  the  store. 

('buck  followed  him  to  the  door. 

"Hey,  Andy,  I'll  wait  and  go  with  yon  if  you  want 
me  to." 

“All  right,”  Andy  called  hack,  somewhat  mollified, 

While  he  was  putting  up  Mrs.  Corey’s  order,  a sales- 


Wlth  Andy  and  Chuck  at  His  Elbows  He  biuiied 


man  bustled  into  the  store  and  attempted  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  busy  proprietor. 

"Sure,  it’s  a divil  of  a fine  salesman  you  arc  to  come 
bobbin'  in  here  the  busiest  hour  of  the  day,"  grinned 
Dciiny  Landers.  "Shall  we  talk  business  and  let  the 
people  wait  on  themselves?  Or  would  you  mind  makin’ 
yourself  to  home  on  that  box  over  there  till  the  rush 
is  over  ?” 

The  salesman  laughed  and  set  his  cases  to  one  side. 

"I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  said  he.  his  eyes  sparkling 
boyishly,  “Say  the  word  and  I’ll  jump  right  in  and  help 
you  out.  Selling  groceries  i.s  'pic'  for  me.  Oh.  hoy.  this 
is  ju^t  like  old  times” — and  he  yanked  off  his  coat  and 
rolled  up  his  sleeves.  In  a moment  he  was  behind  the 
counter  offering  his  services  to  one  of  the  customers 
For  possibly  an  instant  Denny  Landers  looked  sur- 
prised; then  returned  to  his  work  with  a broad  grin.^ 
"He’s  a real  fellow,"  Andy  decided.  "Say.  boy,  he’s 
got  a lot  of  snap!  And  he  isn’t  afraid  of  getting  his 
hands  dirty.  The  boss  is  tickled  over  what  he’s  doing 
and  that  ought  to  make  it  easier  for  him  to  get  an 
order."  It  came  to  .\ndy  then  that  salesmanship,  after 
all,  is  largely  a matter  of  service.  Ho  cpuld  plainly  see 
that  the  self-appointed  grocery  clerk  was  rendering  his 
prospective  customer  a service  that  was  hound  to  create 
a friomity  interest  in  his  goods. 

AN’D\’  diilled  along  hack  of  the  counter  until  he  was 
• lie.side  the  fellow. 

"1  hope  you  make  a sale."  he  encouraged,  liis  eyes 
expressing  frank  admiration. 

The  man  flashed  him  an  answering  smile  as  he  dived 
into  the  sugar  barrel. 

"Thanks,  kid.”  Then,  after  a moment : "Do  you  have 
much  of  a call  for  ribbon  goods?" 

“Guess  so.  I don't  know  a great  deal  about  the  dry 
goods,  though.  That’s  Miss  Cummins'  job.  I'm  on  the 
delivery  wagon  mostly.  Are  you  selling  ribbons?" 

"Yep.  That’s  my  line.  1 see  you  handle  pretty  nearly 
everything  in  this  store" — glancing  around  at  the  crowded 
shelves.  Denny  Landers  w.ts  not  the  most  orderly  store- 
keeper in  the  worhl 

Andy  grinne<l.  ^ 

“Wc  handle  everything  from  peanuts  to  wa.shing  ma- 
chines." he  said.  "This  is  the  biggest  store  in  Cress- 
field." 

"So  I noticed.  Been  working  here  long? 

“Started  about  four  years  ago.  when  I was  thirteen. 
During  school  I only  work  mornings  and  evenings." 

By  the  time  .\ndy  had  Mrs,  Corey's  order  ready,  it 
was  nearly  six  o’clock. 

“Wc'll  make  it  snappy,"  he  said  to  Chuck  as  he  posi- 
tioned the  spark  lever  and  cranked  the  motor. 

The  delivery  wagon  clattered  down  Main  Street,  pass- 
ing a group  of  barefooted  hoys  who  were  kicking  along 
in  the  dust  on  their  way  back  to  town  after  a hilarious 
afternoon  at  the  swimming  hole. 

"Hi,  Andy.”  one  of  the  hoys  shouted,  waving  his  tat- 
tered straw  hat. 

"Give  us  a ri<lc.  Andy.  Aw,  come  on" 

"Toss  us  something  good  to  cat, 
■ Andy.” 

The  leader  of  the  gang,  a grimy- 
faced  boy  with  mischief  sparkling  in 
his  black  eyes,  jumped  on  to  a horse 
block  and  yelled : 

"Advertising 
Andy:  The  billboard 
king  1" 

•-  "you  loafers  1 

j Take  it  from  me. 

[ you  have  it  pretty 

soft."  was  Andy’s 
friendly  rejoinder  as 
he  and  Chuck  rat- 
tled past. 

Chuck  grinned. 

/ "Guess  they've  got 

! your  measure  all 

I right  on  this  adver- 

tising stuff.  You  and 
Bud  York  ought  to 
go  into  partnership 
and  write  ads  for 
people." 

“Maybe  we  will 
one  of  these  fine 
days,"  returned 
Andy  thoughtfully. 
“Bud's  pretty  handy 
at  drawing  pictures. 
We  ought  to  make  a 
good  team." 

“Yes.  you  and  Bud 
make  a good  pair,” 
Work  on  the  l.flvotu  Sheri.  declared  Cnuck. 


’Hev!  Mop  ThnI 
Yellert  Clnrence. 


"He's  forever  daubing  around  w.th  paints  at  his  father’s 
printing  office  and  you  slay  home  nights  and  study  ad- 
vertising books.  Miss  Dick,  at  the  public  library,  says 
you  can  smell  a new  book  on  advertising  or  salesman- 
ship before  she  gets  it  unpacked.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  when  you've  read  all  her  books?” 

“By  that  time  1 ought  to  know  enough  about  adver- 
tising to  get  a job  in  the  advertising  department  of  some 
company.  Oh,  boy.  I’ll  be  happy  when  that  time  comes! 
It  must  be  yr>'at  to  be  able  to  get  up  ads  like  you  see 
in  the  magazines.  fellow’s  got  to  know  liow  to  go 
about  doing  it,  too.  It  isn’t  easy.  The  liooks  I’ve  been 
reading  tell  about  advertising  and  selling  campaigns, 
and  how  to  write  ‘copy’  and  plan  ’display,’  and  how  to 
make  people  ivant  to  buy  what  you've  got  to  sell,  and 
everything." 

“It  sounds  like  a grind,”  yawned  Chuck,  cocking  his 
feet  on  the  tiash.  "Guess  I'd  rather  read  a 'Catty 
Atkins’  story.” 

Andy  turned  in  at  the  most  imposing  house  on  the 
hill.  A boy  was  knocking  a tennis  ball  about  in  the 
court  between  the  house  and  the  drive.  He  stopped  to 
look  sullenly  ami  contemptuously  at  the  boys  on  the 
rattling  delivery  car. 

"Hello,  sugar-monkey!"  he  sneered  as  Andy  drove 
past.  "How  much  arc  prunes  to-day?" 

"We’re  out  of  prunes,  hut  we’ve  got  a few  dog  bis- 
cuits." retorted  Andy.  "How  many  can  you  gobble 
down  at  a meal?" 

"Hurrah!"  cheered  Chuck.  "You  sure  handed  him  a 
hot  one  that  time,  Andy,  old  kid." 

Clarence  Corey  redtlencd. 

"You  fat-head ! You  better  learn  to  keep  a civil 
tongue  in  your  head  or  I’ll  teach  you  something  about 
manners." 

"You  can’t  teach  what  you  don't  know,"  flared  Andy. 
Burning  with  indignation,  he  delivered  his  groceries  at 
the  kitchen  door.  As  he  hopped  down  the  steps  of  the 
back  porch,  he  saw  Clarence  rounding  the  corner,  grip- 
ping the  tennis  r.acket  menacingly. 

"Keep  an  eye  on  him.  Andy,”  cautioned  Chuck.  “He’d 
.swat  you  in  a minute  if  he  dared.  Just  because  his  dad 
is  an  old  geezer  of  a hank  president  and  a church  dea- 
con, that  stuck-up  kid  thinks  he  can  get  away  with 
murder.” 

"If  I were  Mother  I'd  quit  trading  at  Landers’  store 
till  he  saw  fit  to  hire  decent  people,”  snapped  Clarence 
darkly.  He  watched  his  chance  and  threw  the  tennis 
racket,  striking  Andy  on  the  hca<l  as  he  turned  to  climb 
into  the  delivery  wagon.  "I  guess  that'll  teach  you  to 
be  more  polite  to  your  superiors.”  he  jeered. 

F'or  a moment  .^ndy  was  dazed  by  the  blow;  then  he 
started  forward  with  a cry  of  rage. 

"You— you— " he  stammered,  beside  himself  with  fury. 
“Go  on,  get  out  of  here,  you  common  truck  peddler. 
When  we  want  your  kind  on  the  hill  wc’ll  invite  you. 
And  take  your  trashy  gang  with  you.” 

"Say,  who  are  vou  calling  'trash'?"  yelled  Chuck, 
scrambling  out  of  the  delivery  wagon  with  clinched  fists. 

"Leave  him  to  me.  Chuck,"  gritted  Andy,  His  quick 
eye  lighted  on  the  lawn  hose.  Like  a flash  he  grabbed 
the  hose  and.  turning  the  nozzle  wide  open,  permitted 
a stream  of  cold  water  to  play  on  the  surprised  and 
infuriated  Clarence. 

"Hey!  Stop  that!"  yelled  Clarence,  trying  to  shield 
himself  by  holding  his  hands,  palms  outward,  in  front 
of  him.  "You — you  lowborn  puppy.  If  you  don’t  drop 
that  hose  I’ll  have  my  father  pul  you  in  jail" 

"Soak  it  to  him  good.  .\ndy.’’  yelled  Chuck,  wild  with 
delight. 

"This  isn’t  half  what  you  deserve,”  gritted  Andy,  di- 
recting the  stream  so  that  Clarence  in  his  white  duck 
trousers  and  sport  shirt  was  given  a thorough  drench- 
ing. "I  ought  to  take  you  down  and  pound  the  day- 
lights <»ut  of  you.  Call  me  sugar-monkey,  will  you?" 

“Help!  Mother!  Help !”  screamed  Clarence.  There 
was  an  answering  cry  from  the  direction  of  the  house 
and  Andy  turned  to  sec  an  angry  woman  flying  down 
the  steps. 

'*How  dare  you  play  such  a wretched  trick  on  my 
son?"  demanded  Mrs.  Corey. 

"He's  .ilways  jiicking  on  me.  Ma."  whined  Clarence, 
Ills  teeth  chattering. 
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"He  started  it,"  declared  Andy  stoutly,  dropping  tlie 
hose  "He  called  me  sugar-monkey  and  he  hit  me — ” 
"He's  lying,  Ma  1 didn't  do  a thing.  He  just  up  and 
turned  the  hose  on  me." 

"I  shall  report  you  to  Mr.  Landers,"  threatened  Mrs. 
Corey.  Andy  tried  again  to  explain,  but  Mrs.  Corey 
turned  indignantly  away  and  listened  sympathetically  to 
a highly  colored  version  of  the  incident  from  Clarcnce. 

Andy  jumped  into  the  delivery  wagon  and  hurriedly 
drove  out  of  the  y:  rd  and  down  the  hilL 
“Some  mess,”  hv.  said  gloomily,  wondering  how  far 
Mrs.  Corey  could  go  m making  trouble  for  him. 

Chuck  regarded  him  anxiously. 

“Think  she'll  got  you  canned’”  he  inquired 
"Like  as  not.  I guess  if  she  threatened  to  trade  some- 
where else  if  Landers  didn't  fire  me.  he’d  do  it.  Darn 
It ! I wish  I had  held  my  temper." 

ON  .ARRIVING  at  the  store,  Andy  found  it  empty 
except  for  Denny  Landers  and  the  ribbon  salesman. 
It  was  evident  that  the  latter  had  just  signed  up  the 
proprietor  for  an  order  of  ribbons  for  early  delivery. 

"I'm  a thousand  times  obliged  to  you.  Mr.  Landers," 
thanked  the  salesman,  pocketing  the  order  and  gathering 
his  samples  together.  He  shot  a smile  at  Andy,  "That'» 
a pretty  fine  boy  you've  got  there.” 

A grin  spread  over  the  face  of  tlie  good-natured  pro 
prictor  and  he  nodded  his  head. 

"Sure,  you've  said  a mouthful  Andy's  a humdinger 
— the  ^st  boy  I ever  had  in  the  store.  A divil  ..f  a 
time  I’d  have  runnin’  the  store  if  it  wasn’t  for  .Andy 
Eh.  lad?” 

Something  seemed  to  bob  up  in  -Andy’s  throat,  choking 
him.  Kind-hearted  by  nature  and  responsive  to  kind- 
ness, he  had  the  miserable  feeling  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  confidence  of  his  employer  by  permitting  his  tem- 
per to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment. 

Denny  Landers  placed  his  rough  hand  in  a kindly 
way  on  Andy's  shoulder 

"What  the  divil's  eatin'  you,  lad?  Sure,  you  look 
as  though  you’ve  lost  your  best  friend." 

Andy  was  utterly  miserable  but  managed  to  tell  his 
story.  Contrary  to  his  expectations.  Denny  Landers 
did  not  appear  particularly  concerned. 

"There,  there,  ladl  Forget  it!  Sure,  it's  believin’ 
you  I am  that  the  young  ape  of  a Clarence  Corey — bad 
luck  to  hi.s  tribe! — is  deservin'  of  the  very  excellent  duck- 
in’ you  gave  him,  And  if  his  old  man  comes  beefin' 
around  here  I'll  give  him  an  earful.  But  on  the  other 
hand.  Andy,  sure,  you  better  be  danged  careful  in  tlie 
future.  It’s  a divil  of  a lot  of  trouble  you  can  cause 
me  if  you  go  around  duckin'  me  best  customers.  I’d 
suggest  that  you  do  your  scrapping  outside  of  business” 
Chuck  was  waiting  outside.  Andy  told  liim  wliat  had 
happened  in  the  store  and  the  two  boys  hurried  down 
the  street.  At  the  corner  they  o\  ertook  the  ribbon  sales- 
man. who  grinned  at  .Andy  in  a friendly  way. 

"If  you  ever  get  tired  of 
living  in  a little  town  and 
want  to  come  to  the  city 
I'll  get  you  a job  on  the 
fire  department — seeing  as 
you're  such  a good  hand  at 
managing  the  hose,"  he 
joked. 

"Some  time  I'm  coming 
to  the  city,  but  when  do 
I’m  not  going  to  be  a fire- 
man." returned  Andy 
"No?" 

“He’s  going  to  be  a bill- 
board king."  put  in  Chuck 
with  a grin. 

"What?" 

"A  billboard  king.  One 
of  these  advertising  ginks." 

The  salesman  laughed. 

"An  advertising  man, 
eh?  That’s  fine!"  He 
turned  to  Andy  "Arc  you 
studying  advertising?" 

Andy  explained  about 
(he  books- 

"I  don't  know  much 
about  advertising,  but  I 
just  want  to  bf  an  adver- 
tising man  the  worst  way." 
he  said. 

"Advertising  is  a fine 
business,”  encouraged  the 
salesman.  "You  can’t  make 
a mistake  by  learning  all 
you  can  about  it.  I’relty 
nearly  every  *busincss  has 
its  advertising  problems.  I 
imagine  you  can  gel  a lot 
of  good  dope  from  books; 
but,  of  course,  it’s  practical 
experience  that  counts 
What  you  want  to  do  is  to 
stick  to  your  books  and 
when  you’ve  covered  the 
subject  in  that  way  get  a 
job  in  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  some  good 
company.  You’ll  probably 
have  to  start  in  a small 
way.  but  if  you've  got  the 
right  kind  of  stuff  in  you — 
and  I believe  you  have — 
you’ll  soon  make  good." 

.Andy's  eyes  sparkled 
"Some  day  I want  to  be 
the  advertising  manager  of 
a big  company."  he  con- 
fided. 

"That’s  the  way  to  talk. 

But  to  do  that  you've  got 
to  dig.  Things  don’t  come 
easy  in  this  world — the 
worth-while  things,  I mean. 

You'll  need  a good,  prac- 
tical education,  too.  so 
don't  get  any  foolish  ideas 
in  your  head  about  quitting 
scliooL  And  even  when 
you  go  to  the  city  and  take 


up  real  work,  you  better  scout  around  ami  sec  if  you  can 
locate  a night  school.  Go  to  the  A*.  M C -A.  secretary; 
lie'll  get  you  started  on  the  right  track. 

"By  the  way,  I have  a little  book  in  my  bag  that  may 
interest  you,  It's  mostly  about  selling  ribbons — how  to 
put  on  special  sales,  and  so  on.  It’s  got  a lot  of  good 
dope  in  it,"  Opening  his  grip  he  produced  the  book  and 
handed  it  to  Andy,  who  thanked  him,  “Oh.  you  needn't 
spread  yourself  on  the  'thanks’  business.  I’m  glad  to 
let  you  have  the  book.  .And  1 hope  that  one  of  these 
days  you'll  l>c  advertisin;,  manager  of  one  of  the  biggest 
corporations  m the  world.  Here’s  where  I turn  for  the 
depot.  Well,  good-by,  boys. ' 

Andy’s  mother  was  in  the  yard  in  front  of  tlie  little 
vine-covered  collage,  gathering  a bouquet,  when  he 
reached  home.  She  smiled  ’a  >il,  wlicn  he  dashed 
through  the  gate  and  up  the  walk. 

‘Til  bet  you’re  as  hungry  ai  a bear,”  she  said,  run 
ning  her  fingers  .hrough  h's  curly  hair 

'Til  say  I'm  hi"  .’  returned  .Andy.  With  an  arm 
about  his  motlicr  s w;.rt,  he  kejit  step  witli  her  until  they 
reached  the  kitchen  door.  "Something  sinelU  awfully 
good,”  he  sniffed- 

"Pshaw  1 You  bra  . on  my  cooking  so  often  it's  get- 
ting to  be  a haoit."  joked  his  mother. 

"As  though  Ton  aren't  the  best  cook  and  the  bulliest 
mother  in  the  whole  town,"  returned  Andy  proudly 

TWO  DAA’S  LATER  Andy  hauled  a couple  of  big 
boxes  from  the  freight  house  to  the  store  and  when 
they  were  opened  he  \vas  astonished  to  find  that  they 
were  both  filled  with  rolls  of  rilibon.  There  seemed  to 
be  hundreds  of  the  rolls,  of  many  colors  and  widths. 
He  c'ulcl  not  understand  why  his  employer  had  pur- 
chased such  an  enormous  quantity  of  the  material 
"What  the  divil — ” exclaimed  Denny  Landers  when 
Andy  called  his  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  boxes. 
"Sure,  am  I drcamin’  or  is  it  ribbons  I see  by  the  mil- 
lions of  yards?  Divil  take  the  man  who  says  I ordered 
all  these  ribbons.  Wait  a minute,  Andy,  while  1 take  a 
peck  at  the  order.”  A moment  later  he  returned  with 
a copy  of  the  order  the  salesman  had  left  with  him.  His 
face  was  the  picture  of  dismay.  "Sure,  Andy,  it’s  a big 
mistake  I’ve  made  The  order  calls  for  rolls  and  it 
ought  to  be  yards.  There's  more  .stuff  here  than  we  can 
sell  in  two  years.  Sure,  we'll  send  the  whole  shootm'- 
match  hack  t<>  the  wholesale  house  and  have  them  send 
on  another  shipment  That'll  he  easier  than  tryin'  to 
pick  out  what  we  need  and  checkin’  up  everything.'' 

Andy  knew  very  little  about  ribbons,  but  he  was 
impressed  by  tbc  beauty  of  the  material  in  the  two  boxes. 
He  unrolled  a few  feet  from  several  of  the  spools  and 
let  the  ribbons  dangle  over  his  coat  sleeves 
"Jingo!  Aren’t  they  pretty,  though?  And  wouldn’t 
the  girls  in  town  go  crazy  over  the  stuff’  I wonder — " 
The  thought  that  flashed  into  his  mind  caused  him  to 
catch  his  breath. 


I he  Bovs  Mflfle  It  a Point  to  Stroll  bv  the  Store  That  Nifrht. 


"Gec-ininy!  Wliy  can’t  ur  hate  a ribbon  sale?  Thai 
would  be  better  than  sending  the  stuff  back.  1 could 
fix  up  an  ad  for  the  Cacettc;  and  we  could  have  a ribbon 
display  in  the  window  just  like  it  tells  about  m the  little 
book  the  salesman  gave  me.” 

When  Denny  Landers  heard  Andy’s  proposition  he 
scratched  his  head  thoughtfully. 

"Sure,  Andy,  do  you  think  wc  can  do  it?" 

' Tm  sure  we  can.  Mr.  Landers,"  assured  Andy  enthu- 
siastically. "You  know  how  everybody  reads  the  G'a- 
sclle;  and  if  we  fix  up  an  ad  telling  about  the  ribbons, 
and  ha\e  some  on  <lisplay  in  tlie  window,  we’ll  have 
every  woman  and  girl  in  town  wanting  to  buy  them." 

"It’s  a divil  of  a lot  I don’t  know  about  advertising, 
Andy." 

"Oil,  I’ll  do  that,  Mr.  Landers.  I want  to  do  it  I'm 
just  tickled  to  death  to  get  the  chance.  And  I'll  get 
Cliuck  Wilson  to  help  me  on  the  window  and  Bud  A'ork 
and  I’ll  work  out  a blingcr  of  an  ad  for  the  newspaper 
Denny  Landers  smiled  whimsically. 

'Sure,  it's  a hug  you  are  on  this  advertising  stuff,  I 
see.  Advertising  .Andy ! Well,  lad,  pitch  in.  I'm  \vill- 
ing  to  take  a whirl  at  it  if  you  fix  up  the  advertising. 
.And  what  wc  don't  sell  wc'll  .send  back."  It  was  plain 
tliat  he  had  no  great  measure  of  confidence  in  the  pos- 
sible success  of  Andy's  proposed  sale.  He  had  built  up 
iiis  busiiH-ss  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  long  hours.  No 
one  liad  tried  to  show  him  how  he  could  use  advertising 
to  increase  sales  or  give  prestige  to  his  business.  In 
fact  he  knew  very  little  about  advertising,  except  as  it 
came  to  Ins  attention  in  a casual  way. 

THAT  NIGHT  after  supper  Andy  pocketed  his  ribbon 
book  and  hurried  down  to  the  Oasctle  office  to  tell 
his  friend,  Bud  York,  about  his  scheme  Bud’s  father 
was  editor  and  manager  of  Crcsst'ield's  weekly  news- 
paper, and  as  Bud  frequently  helped  his  father  set  type 
for  the  advertisements  that  appeared  in  the  newspaper. 
-Andy  figured  that  he  would  be  able  to  offer  some  good 
suggestions  regarding  the  proposed  ribbon  advertise- 
ment. As  he  turned  in  at  the  printing  office  he  en- 
countered Chuck  Wilson. 

"Why  all  the  rush?”  inquired  Chuck, 

"Fall  in  beliind  and  you'!!  find  out,”  returned  .Andy. 
Bud  had  a little  studio  fixed  up  back  of  the  press 
room,  and  it  was  here  that  Andy  and  Chuck  found  him, 
bent  over  his  drawing  board 
"What’s  this — a delegation?”  he  grinned,  when  the  two 
boys  tumbled  into  his  room  and  made  seats  for  them- 
selves by  brushing  a pile  of  his  drawings  from  a dry 
goods  box  to  the  floor 

'Tve  got  a regular  old  bell-ringer  of  a scheme.  Bud." 
.Andy  began : and  then  told  in  detail  about  the  ribbons. 
Bud  was  interested  immediately,  because  he,  too.  was 
making  a study  of  advcrti.sing,  though  from  a different 
angle.  It  was  his  ambition  to  become  a commercial 
illustrator. 

"Why,  it  ought  to  be  a 
cinch  to  sell  the  ribbons." 
he  enthused.  "You  bet  I'll 
help  you  fix  up  the  ad." 

“I'd  like  to  help,  but  I 
don’t  know  anything  about 
writing  ads,”  put  in  Chuck. 

"Oh,  I've  got  a dandy  job 
for  you,”  returned  Andy, 
and  explained  about  the 
window  display. 

"Say,  this  is  going  to  be 
great."  exclaimed  Chuck, 
his  eyes  sparkling.  "I  guess 
we’ll  show  up  some  of  the 
old  fogies  in  town  who  are 
trying  to  do  business  to- 
day the  .same  as  they  did 
twenty  years  ago.  We’ll 
show  'em  how  to  put  jazz 
into  a sale.” 

"What  I’d  like  to  do,  fel- 
lows, is  to  put  on  a sale 
that  will  cause  everybody 
in  town  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  A lot  of  people 
think  that  boys  can’t  do 
such  things,  but  I believe 
we  can  do  it,”  said  Andy 
with  conviction. 

"We  sure  can,”  said  Bud 
confidently. 

"The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  plan  the  newspaper  ad," 
said  Andy.  ‘"This  after- 
noon I talked  with  Miss 
Cummins  about  the  rib- 
bons and  she  gave  me  a 
lot  of  good  stuff-  She 
showed  me  the  difference 
between  silk  messaline  and 
silk  taffeta  and  helped  me 
write  down  a list  of  things 
that  ribbons  are  used  for. 
And  I fixed  it  up  with  Mr. 
Landers  to  engage  Miss 
Brown,  the  seamstress,  to 
make  a lot  of  fancy  bags 
and  knickknacks  out  of 
ribbon  to  exhibit  with  the 
ribbons.  She's  got  wo- 
man’s magazines  that  tell 
ns  about  how  to  make  that 
kind  of  truck,  When  we 
exhibit  the  things  made  out 
of  ribbon,  the  women’ll  all 
want  to  buy  some  ribbon 
to  make  some,  loo.  I’ve 
got  a list  of  the  things 
she  s made  and  the  kind  of 
ribbon  they’re  made  of,  so 
we  can  put  it  in  the  ad." 

“Maybe  if  we  put  on  a 
few  ribbon  sales  we  can  all 
hire  out  as  dressmakers.” 
put  in  Bud.  A moment 
l^ter  he  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  the  office  and 
returned  with  three  scratch 
pads  (Cout’d.  on  page  .f6j 
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QUILLER 

of  the  HILLS 


By  MELVILLE  DAVISSON  POST 


Old  ChrlMlan  Will  Never 
He  Neoret  to  Hie  Pu  ol 
Imperial  Nta»ier  Until 
He  Stumbles  Over  Its 
Rim 
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QUILLER,  the  fcoj)  0/  l/if  hltie 
gran  hill  country  on  his  be- 
loved El-MahJi;  Ump.  the  strange 
hunchback  ivith  an  uncanny  k'^oo/l- 
edge  of  horses,  riding  the  red-coated 
Cardinal;  and  Jud,  one  of  the 
strongest  men  of  the  hills  on  his 
failhfji  Day  Eagle — afliVi. 
fiercely  loyal  to  Qui//«r'»  oldest 
brother  IVard,  are  determined  to 
protect  his  interests  while  IVard  lies 
helpless  after  a fall  from  a horse. 

It's  a tale  of  horses  and  men  of 
the  hills  and  a cattle  deal;  of  foul 
play  and  crafty  plotting  on  the  part 
of  tVard's  enemy.  Hawk  Rufe 
Woodford,  aided  by  a set  of  scoun- 
drels. Woodford,  taking  advantage 
of  Ward's  illness  and  hoping  to  es- 
cape loss  from  a fall  in  the  price  of 
cattle,  has  demanded  delivery  of 
five  hundred  head  of  cattle  which 
Ward  IS  bound  by  the  conditions  of 
/he  sale  to  deliver  inifhi'n  three  days 
of  Woodford's  demand.  And — to 
add  to  the  iru/i||na<ion  of  Ward’s 
friends — the  /easing  Cynthia  Carper, 
adored  Qui7/er‘s  hrolher.  has  ap- 
parently deserted  to  the  enemy. 

How  will  this  boy  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  his  /ei7h/u/ 
friends  and  their  splendid  horses 
meet  the  lasi^  they  have  before 
them?  The  rest  of  ihc  story  tells. 


lllustraud  hy  J.  Scott 


CimiSTlAN  THE  BLAl  KSMITII 

WE  ATE  our  diniur  from  tlic  quaint  old  Dutch 
blue  bowU.  and  the  teacups  with ‘the  queer 
kneeling  purple  cows  on  them.  Then  we  went 
10  feed  the  horses.  Roy  brought  u.s  a hickory 
split  basket  filled  with  white  com  on  the  cob.  and  wiped 
out  a long  chestnut  trough  which  lay  by  the  roadside. 
Wc  took  the  bits  out  of  the  horses’  mouths,  leaving  the 
headstalls  on  them,  .ind  they  fell  to  with  the  hearty  im- 
patience of  the  very  hungr>. 

I have  always  liked  to  see  a horse  or  an  ox  c.at  his 
rliimer.  Somehow  it  makes  the  bread  taste  belter  in 
one's  own  mouth.  They  look  so  tremeodously  content, 
(irovokingly  so  I used  to  think  when  I was  little,  espe- 
eially  the  ox  with  the  yoke  banging  his  horns.  I re- 
member how  1 used  to  fill  my  pockets  with  "mibhins” 
and.  holding  one  out  to  old  Berry  or  some  other  patri- 
.ardi  of  llie  work  cattle,  watch  how  he  reached  for  it 
with  his  rough  tongue,  and  how  surprised  he  was  when 
I snatched  it  away  and  put  it  back  in  my  pocket,  or  gau 
It  to  him,  and  then  thrust  my  finger  against  his  jaw. 
pushing  in  his  cheek  so  that  he  could  not  eat  it  He 
would  look  so  woefully  hurt  that  I laughed  with  glee 
until  old  Jourdan  came  along,  gathered  me  up  under 
his  arm,  and  carried  me  off  kicking  to  the  kingdom  of 
old  Liza. 

My  early  experience  with  the  horse  was  not  so  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  my  youthful  worship.  Somewhere 
on  my  shoulder  to  this  day  are  the  faint  marks  of  teeth, 
set  there  long  ago  on  a winter  morning  when  I was 
taking  liberties  with  the  table  etiquette  of  old  Charity. 

W'e  lolled  in  the  sunshine  while  the  horses  ate,  Jud  on 
his  bacl{  hy  the  nose  of  the  Cardinal,  his  fingers  linked 
under  his  head.  I sat  on  the  poplar  horse  block  with 
my  hands  around  my  knee,  while  Ump  was  in  the  road 
examining  El  Mahdi'^  feet.  For  once  he  had  abandoned 
the  Bay  Eagle, 

He  rubbed  the  fetlocks,  felt  around  the  top  of  the 
hoofs  with  his  finger,  scraped  away  the  clinging  dirt 
with  the  point  of  a knife  blade,  and  tried  the  firmness 
of  each  shoe  nail.  Then  he  lifted  the  horse’s  foot, 
rested  it  on  his  knee,  and  began  to  ex.aminc  the  shoe  as 
an  expert  might  examine 
some  intricate  <lcvice. 

Ump  held  that  bad 
shoeing  was  the  root  of 
all  evil.  ".Along  comes  a 
flat-nose,’’  he  would  say. 

"with  a barefooted  colt, 
an’  a gabbiiT,  chuckle- 
headed  blacksmith  mails 
shoes  on  its  feet,  an'  the 
flat-nose  jumps  on  an’ 
away  he  goes,  h i p c t y 
click,  an’  the  coll  inter- 
feres, an’  the  flat-nose  be- 
gins a kickin’  an’  a cur'*- 
in’,  an’  then — " Ump’s 
fingers  twitched  "Some- 
hody  ought  to  conic 
along  an’  grab  the  fool 
hy  the  scruff  of  his  neck 
an’  kick  him  till  he 
couldn't  set  in  a saddle, 
an’  then  go  hack  an’  hoot 
the  sole  leather  off  the 
blacksmith.’’ 

I have  seen  the  hunch- 
back stop  a stranger  in 
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the  road  and  point  out  with  indignation  that  the  shoe 
oil  hts  horse  was  too  short,  or  binding  the  hoof,  or  too 
heavy  or  too  light,  and  then  berate  the  stranger  like  a 
tliicf  because  he  would  not  turn  instantly  and  ride  back 
to  a smith  shop.  .And  I have  seen  him  sit  over  a black- 
sinitli  with  his  narrow  face  thrust  up  under  the  horse’s 
belly,  and  put  his  finger  on  the  jilacc  where  every  nail 
was  to  go  in  and  the  place  where  it  was  to  come  out. 
and  growl  and  curse  and  wrangle,  until,  if  1 had  been 
tiiat  smith,  I should  have  killed  him  witli  a hammer 
But  the  hunchback  knew  what  he  was  aliout.  Ward 
said  of  L'mp  that!  in  his  fiekl.  the  land  of  the  horse's 
•foot,  he  was  as  much  an  expert  .as  any  professor  behind 
his  .spectacles.  His  knowledge  came  from  the  observa- 
tion of  a lifetime,  gathered  by  tireless  study  of  every 
detail.  Even  now.  when  I see  a great  chemist  who 
knows  all  about  smne  drug;  a gre.it  surgeon  who  knows 
all  aliout  the  body  of  a man ; or  a great  oculist  who 
know.s  all  about  the  human  eye,  I must  class  the  hunch- 
back with  them. 

U.MP  explored  El  Mahdi’s  shoes,  pulled  at  the  calk>, 
picked  at  the  nails,  and  prodded  into  the  frog  of 
the  foot  to  sec  if  there  was  any  tendency  to  gravel- 
Ile  found  a left  hind  shoe  that  did  not  suit  him,  and 
put  down  the  foot  and  wiped  his  hands  on  his  breeches 
"Who  shod  this  horse.  Quillcr’"  he  said 
"Dunk  Hodge."  I answered. 

The  lumchback  made  a gesture  as  of  one  offered  in- 
form.ition  that  is  patent.  "I  know  Dunk  made  the 
shoes,”  he  said,  "by  the  round  corks  But  thev’ve  been 
reset.  Who  reset  cm?” 

"Dunk,"  said  I. 

"Not  l)y  a jugful!”  responded  Ump.  "Old  Dunk 
never  reset  ’em." 

"I  sent  the  horse  to  him,”  I said, 

"I  don't  c.ire  a fiddler’s  damn  where  you  sent  the 
horse,”  replied  the  hunchback.  "Dunk  didn’t  drive  them 
nails.  They're  beat  over  at  the  point  instead  of  being 
clinched  " 

"I  c.xpccl,”  said  Jud,  "it  was  his  ganglin’  son-in-law. 
Ah.” 

"Thai’s  the  I:uldis*buck."  said  Ump.  "an’  he  ought  to 
be  withed.  Tliat  h i n <1 
shoe  has  pulled  loose  an’ 
broke.  NVe've  got  to  git 
it  jiut  on." 

"Then  we  shall  have  to 
try  Christian."  >aid  I; 
"llierc’s  no  o t li  e r shop 
ihis  side  the  Stone  Coal  ” 
"I  know  it.”  mused 
Ump.  "an’  when  he  goes 
to  the  devil,  flat-nosed 
niggers  will  never  shovel 
dirt  on  a meaner  dog.” 
Jud  arose  and  began 
to  bridle  tlie  Cardinal. 
"Hc'n  mighty  triflin'," 
•lid  he:  "he  uses  store 
nails,  an'  he’s  too  lazy  to 
p'iiit  ’em  " 

Now.  to  use  the  manu- 
factured nail  was  brand 
enough  in  tlic  Hills.  But 
to  drive  it  into  a horse’s 
foot  without  first  testing 
the  poini  was  a niece  of 
turpitude  approaching  the 
I rimiiial 


"Well."  said  I.  "he'll  drive  no  nail  into  El  Mahdi 
that  isn't  homemade  anti  smooth." 

"Then  Ump’ll  have  to  slaiul  over  him,”  replied  Jud 
"Quiller!"  cried  the  hunchback,  striking  his  clenched 
right  hand  into  the  palm  of  his  left,  "ain’t  I stood  oser 
every  one  of  the  shirkin’  pot-wallopers  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Gaulcy  an'  showed  him  how  to  slice  a horse, 
an’  told  him  over  an’  over  just  what  to  do  an'  how  to 
do  it.  an'  put  my  finger  on  the  place?  An'  by  the 
Eternal ! The  minute  my  back's  turned,  he'll  lame  a 
horse  with  a sjilintercd  nail,  or  bruise  a frog  with  a 
jiinchin'  cork,  or  pare  off  the  toe  of  the  best  marc  that 
ever  walked  because  he's  too  damn  lazy  to  make  the 
shoe  long  enough.” 

Ump  turned  savagely  and  wont  .inumd  El  Mahdi  to 
tile  Bay  Eagle,  put  the  bit  in  her  mouth  an<l  mounted 
the  mare.  I bridled  El  Mahdi  and  climbed  into  the 
s.Kl(lle,  and  we  rode  out  toward  the  Valley  River,  on 
the  way  hut  an  hour  ago  taken  by  the  lieutenants  of 
Woodford-  We  had  w.itched  them  from  the  tavern 
door.  Peppers  riding  between  the  other  two,  rolling  in 
his  saddle  and  brandishing  his  fist.  Both  he  and  Malan 
rode  the  big  brown  cattle  horses  of  Woodford,  while 
i.em  Marks  rode  a bay  Hambletonian.  slim  and  nervous, 
with  speed  in  his  logs.  The  saddles  were  all  black,  long 
skirted,  with  one  girth — the  Woodford  saddles. 

We  followed  in  the  autumn  mi<lday.  It  might  have 
hecu  a scene  from  some  old  time  romance — musketeers 
of  the  King  and  guards  of  his  mighty  Eminence  setting 
out  on  a mission  which  the  one  master  wished  and  the 
otlier  wished  not;  or  the  iron  lieutenants  of  Cromwell 
riding  south  in  the  wake  of  the  cav.a!icrs  of  Charles. 

h'or  romance,  my  masters,  is  no  blear-eyed  spinster 
mooning  over  the  trunipory  of  .i  heyday  that  is  gone, 
but  a Miss  Mischief  offering  her  dainty  fingers  to  you 
before  the  kiss  of  your  grandfalhcr's  lips  is  yet  dry  on 
them,  The  damask  potiico.at,  the  powdered  wig.  ami 
the  coquettish  little  patch  hy  her  dimpled  little  mouth 
are  off  and  into  the  garret,  .and  she  sweeps  by  in  a 
Worth  gown,  or  takes  a fence  on  a thoroughbred,  or 
waits  ankle  deep  in  the  clover  blossoms  for  some 
nhivtliiig  lover,  while  ymir  eyes  are  yet  a-blinking. 

The  blacksmith  sliop  sat  at  a crossroads  tinder  a 
fringe  of  hickory  trees  that  skirled  a little  hilltop. 
It  was  scarcely  more  than  .a  shed,  with  a chimney,  stone 
to  the  roof,  and  then  built  of  sticks  and  clay.  Out  of 
this  cliimney  the  sparks  flew  when  the  smith  was  work- 
ing,  pitting  the  black  shingle  roof  and  scaring  the  droop- 
ing leaves  of  tfie  hickories.  Around  the  shop  was  tlie 
characteristic  flutsain,  a cart  with  a mashed  wheel,  a 
plough  with  a broken  mould  hoanl.  innumerable  rusted 
tires,  worn  wagon  irons,  and  the  otlier  wreckage  of  this 
pioneer  outpost  of  the  mechanic. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  as  we  came  up,  the  Cardinal 
caught  a stone  between  tlie  calks  of  one  of  his  hind 
shoes,  and  Jud  got  off  to  pry  it  out.  Ump  and  I rode 
on  to  the  shop  and  dismounted  at  the  door.  Old  Chris- 
tian was  working  at  the  forge  welding  a cart  iron,  pull- 
ing the  pole  of  his  bellows,  and  (laiising  now  and  then 
to  turn  the  iron  in  the  glowing  coals. 

He  w.Ts  .1  man  of  middle  size,  perhaps  fifty,  bald,  an<l 
wearing  an  old  leather  skullcap  pitted  with  spark  lioles. 
His  nose  was  crooked  and  Itis  eyes  were  set  in  toward 
it,  narrow  and  close  together.  He  wore  an  ancient 
leather  apron,  burned  here  and  there  and  dirty,  and  his 
arms  were  hare  to  the  elbows 

I led  El  Mahdi  into  the  shop,  and  Christian  turned 
when  he  heard  us  enter,  "(an  you  tack  on  a shoe?" 
s.nd  I 
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TlK.  >mi.h  lo„ke,l  u.,  ov.r.  took  l.is  Blowing  iron  from  -ok^ai.,.^  tn?:iow  V'‘ihe'?oT;''  S’  SmS  ’"he 
f„r.o.  „ruck  a ,.o»  or  two  on  hr  m ,l  an  'I'' , Ji,,..  .„ru>,,  w.hrrrm 
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He  wem  to  the-  corner  of  the  shop  a'’;)  ^anic  hack  good  — j;;'",”' tracing  wli.te  furrows 
with  his  kit  -a  httlc  narrow  wooden  box  o"Jcgs  ^ron^  his  sooty  face:  Jud  leaning  agamst  the  wall,  and 

two  places,  one  for  nails  and  one  for  near  El  Mahdi.  The  horse  was  not 

and  a wooden  rod  above  for  handle  ^ frightened.  He  jumped  to  avoid  the  flying  sledge.  Tliat 

h'of  hU^krZ  •"«  L v.nnlrr  was  all.  I canno,  s,.rak  of  .he  ma„n,.u,le  of  Ins  conr- 

Then  he  took  a pair  of  pincers  ont  of  his  hox. 
and  catching  oiu-half  of  the  broken  shoe,  gave 
it  .»  wrench  , 

I turned  on  him  hi  astoni'hmcnt-  Mop,  1 
cried,  “you  will  tear  the  hoof.’ 

••It’ll  pull  loo-c.”  he  mumbled. 

Ump  was  at  the  door,  tying  the  Bay  Eagle. 

He  came  in  when  he  heard  me.  “Christian, 
hi  said,  “cut  them  nails  ■■  _ 

The  bhcksmilh  lool..d  up  at  him  Whos 
shoci’n’  this  hor!-^’”  he  growled 

The  eye:-  of  the  hunchback  began  t-.  sn.np. 

•■You're  .a-doin'  it.”  hn  aid.  “an'  I'm  tellin 
vou  how  ’’  . 

•'If  I'm  a-doin'  it."  growled  the  h'acksmith. 

■•suppo-f  you  go  to  the  devil " And  he  gave 
the  shoe  aMothcr  wrench. 

f \vir>  on  him  in  a moment,  and  he  threw 
me  off  *0  that  1 fell  aero  - - 
file  shop  ayaiiisl  a pile  of 
horsvshr.i-  The  hunchback 
. night  up  .»  sledge  that  la> 
hy  the  door  and  threw  it 
Old  Christian  was  on  one 
kiiei  He  dofic-  -1  under  tlie 
horse  ami  held  up  the  kit  to 
ward  off  the  blow 
The  iron  II  o s ■ ul 
l!i.  sledcn-  struck 
the  b r,  >;  u n d 
crushed  it  1 i k • a 
shell,  and,  pa-sing 
on.  bounded  off 
tlic  steel  anvil  with 
-■  bang- 

The  blacksmith 
sprang  out  as  the 
hor.’v  jump « il. 

-eired  the  hammer 
and  d a r 1 1 <1  at 

Ump.  I tb*" 

hunchback  1 '•  o k aro 
for  :i  wc.ipon  T h e r *■ 
was  none.  Tlic  next  nio 
ment  his  head  w o n 1 <1 
have  burst  like  a cr.ickcd 
nut,  hut  in  ih.at  mom<  ni 
j shadow  loomed  in  tlie 
shop  door.  TIkTi  wr  a 
mad  rush  like  the  sud- 
tlen  swoop  of  ‘ ime  ire 
inendous  hawk.  The 
blacksmith  w-  r-  swept  off 
his  feet.  ...fried  nn-'s. 
the  shop,  and  flattened 
against  tin-  rhimtiey  of 
liis  forge.  1 looked  on, 
half  dared  hy  tlic  swift- 
ness of  the  thing  1 did 
not  that  It  W3'  Ju<l 
until  old  Christian  was 
gasping  under  the  falling 
mortar  of  lii>  chimney, 
his  feet  dangling  .and  his 

sooty  t h r o .1 1 caught  m , , .....  1 1-  -jff  , 

the  giant's  fingers,  that  Innked  like  squeezing  iron  bolts  age.  I can  only  say  that  he  had  the  sublime  mainer- 
The  staring  eyes  of  the  old  man  were  glassy,  his  face  ence  of  a Brahman  from  the  Ganges 
was  beginning  to  gel  black,  his  mouth  opened,  and  his  Presently  the  blacksmith  had  gotten  the  air  m him. 
extended  hare  arm  holding  the  lu'immer  began  to  come  and  he  arose  scowling,  picked  up  his  tongs,  fished  the 
slowly  down. 


ound 


It  rested  a moment  on  the  giant’s  shoulder,  then  it 
bent  at  the  elbow,  the  fingers  loosened,  and  the  hammer 
fell.  Old  Christian  will  m\er  be  nearer  to  the  pit  of 
his  imperial  master  until  he  stumbles  over  its  rim 
The  hunchback  glided  by  me  and  clapped  his  hand 
on  Jud’s  slioulder.  "Dtop  him,”  he  cried 
llie  blood  of  the  giant  was  booming.  The  desperate 
savage,  passed  sleeping  from  his  father  and  his  father’s 
father,  had  aw.akcncd,  and  awakened  to  kill.  I could 
read  the  sinister  intent  in  the  crouch  of  his  shoulders. 

The  htmchhack  shook  him.  "jud,’’  he  shouted,  “Jud. 
drop  him." 

The  giant  turned  his  head,  blinked  his  eyes  for  a 
moment  like  a man  coming  out  of  sleep,  and  loosened 


cart  iron  out  of  the  water,  thrust  it  into  the  coals  and 
began  to  pump  his  bellows. 

It  was  an  invitation  to  depart  and  lea\«-  him  to  hi« 
own  business.  But  it  was  not  our  intent. on  to  depart 
with  a barefooted  horse,  even  if  the  devil  were  the 
blacksmith. 

“Christian."  said  Ump,  “you’re  not  through  with  this 
borse"  ...  , . • 

The  blacksmith  paid  no  attention  Me  pumped  his 
bellows  with  his  back  toward  u.s. 

“Christian !"  repeated  the  hunchback,  ami  his  voice 
was  the  ugliest  thing  I have  ever  heard  It  was  low 
and  soft  and  went  whistling  through  the  shop.  "Do 
you  hear  me,  Christian?" 


up  his  scattered  tools  and  went  over  to  the  horse,  lifted 
Ills  foot,  cut  the  nails,  and  removed  the  pieces  of  broken 
shoe.  , . 

Then  he  climbed  on  the  anvil,  and  began  to  move  the 
manufactured  shoes  that  were  set  in  rows  along  the 
rafters,  looking  f<*r  a size  that  would  fit. 

“Them  won’t  do,”  said  Ump.  "You'll  have  to  make 
a shoe.  Christian."  ...  t 

The  man  got  down  without  a word,  seized  a bar  of 
iron  and  thrust  it  into  the  cbals.  Jud  caught  the  pole 
of  his  bellows,  and  pumped  it  for  him.  The  smith 
turned  the  iron  in  the  coals.  Wiicn  it  glowed  he  took 

it  out,  cut  off  the  glow- 
ing piece  on  the  chisel  in 
his  anvil,  caught  it  up  in 
a pair  of  tongs  and 
thrust  it  hack  into  the 
tire.  Then  lie  waited 
with  his  hands  hanging 
iilly  while  Jud  pulled  the 
pole  of  tlie  old  bellows 
until  it  creaked  and 
groaned  and  the  fire 
spouted  sparks. 

When  the  iron  was 
growing  fluffy  white,  the 
smith  caught  it  up  in  his 
tongs,  lifted  it  from  the 
fire,  flung  off  a shower 
of  hissing  sparks  and  be- 
gan to  hammer,  drawing 
it  out  and  beating  it 
around  the  liorn  of  the 
anvil  until  presently  it 
became  a rough  flat  shoe. 

The  iron  was  cooling, 
and  he  put  it  back  into 
the  coals.  Wlicn  it  was 
hot  again,  he  turned  the 
calks,  punched  the  nail 
holes  and  carried  it 
glowing  to  where  the 
horse  stood,  held  it  an 
instant  to  the  hoof,  noted 
the  changes  to  be  made, 
and  thrust  it  back  into 
the  fire 

A moment  later  the 
hissing  shoe  was  plunged 
into  a tub  of  water  by 
tlie  anvil,  and  t h e n 
ihroxvn  steaming  to  the 
floor  Ump  picked  it  up, 
passed  his  finger  over  it 
and  then  set  it  against 
El  M.ahdi's  foot  It  w.in 
a trifle  narrow  at  the 
heel,  and  I'mp  pitched  it 
back  to  the  smith, 
spreading  his  fingers  to 
indicate  the  defect.  Old 
Christian  sprung  the 
calks  on  the  horn  of  the 
anvil,  and  returned  the 
shoe.  The  hunchback 
thrust  his  hand  between 
the  calks,  raised  the  shoe 
and  squinted  along  its 
surface  to  see  if  it  were 
entirely  level.  Then  he 
nodded  his  head. 

The  blacksmith  went 
over  to  the  wall,  and  be- 
gan to  take  down  a paper 
box.  The  hunchback  saw 
him  and  turned  under  the 
horse,  “We  can't  risk  a 
store  nail.”  he  said. 
"You'll  have  to  make 
'em." 

For  the  first  time  the 
man  spoke.  “No  iron,” 
he  answered. 

Ump  aro.se  and  began 
to  look  over  the  shop. 
Presently  he  found  an  old  scythe  blade  and  threw  it  to 
the  smith.  ’’Th.at'll  do,”  he  said ; “take  the  back  ” 

Old  Christian  broke  the  strip  of  iron  from  the  scythe 
blade  and  heating  it  in  his  forge,  made  the  nails,  ham- 
mering them  into  shape,  and  cutting  them  from  tlic 
rod  until  he  had  a dozen  lying  by  the  anvil.  When  they 
were  cool,  he  gathered  them  in  his  hand,  smoothed  the 
points,  and  went  over  to  El  Mahdi. 

The  old  man  lifted  the  horse's  foot,  and  set  it  on  his 
knee,  and  Ump  arose  and  stood  over  him.  “Then  lie 


The  smith  turned  like  an  animal  that  hears  a hissing  shod  the  horse  as  the  hunchback  directed,  paring  the 


could  not  stand  when  he  reached  it  His  knee,  gave 
w.iy.  He  caught  the  side  of  the  leather  bellows,  and 
stumbling  around  it,  sat  ilown  on  the  anvil  wlicczing 
like  a stallion  with  the  heaves 

Ump  stooped  and  picked  up  the  hammer.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  puffing  itiant  “Jud,”  he  said,  "you  ain't 
got  sense  enough  to  pour  rain  water  out  of  a bool." 
“Why?"  said  Jud. 


clipping  the  nail  ends,  and  clinching  tliem  by  doubling 
the  cut  points.  Then  he  smoothed  the  hoof  with  his 
great  file  and  the  work  was  over 

WE  RODE  south  along  the  ridge,  leaving  old  Cliris- 
tian  standing  in  his  shop  door,  his  face  sullen  and 
his  grimy  arms  folded.  I flung  him  a silver  dollar,  four 
times  the  price  of  the  shoeing.  It  fell  by  the  shop  sill. 


his  hand  The  blacksmith  slipped  to  the  floor,  but  he  by  his  heels  threw  the  tongs  on  the  floor,  and  glared  at  hoof  and  setting  the  nails  evenly  through  the  outer  rim, 
...  ........  ' • • ’«•  - 

"Easy,  Christian.”  said  the  hunchback,  with  the  same 
\ctfcedling  voice  that  c.imc  so  strangely  through  his 
crooked  mouth.  “Think  about  it.  man  The  horse  is 
barefoot  Wc  should  be  much  obliged  to  you” 

I do  not  believe  that  this  man  was  a coward.  It  was 
his  boast  that  he  could  shoe  anything  that  could  walk 

into  his  shop,  and  he  lived  up  to  the  boast.  I give  him  j u 1 f j i.'  r j - ' • 

“Why?"  echoed  the  himchback,  "why?  Suppose  you  ,5,3^  on  my  honor.  Many  a devil  walked  into  that  and  he  lilted  his  foot  and  sent  it  spinning  across  the 
had  wrung  the  old  blatherskite's  neck.  How  do  you  jbop  wearing  the  hoof  and  hide  of  a horse  and  came  '"c  bushes. 

reckon  wed  ’a’  got  a shoe  on  this  horse?”  ^yith  iron  nailed  on  his  feet;  for  example,  horses  The  road  ran  along  the  ridge.  A crumbling  rail  fence 

like  the  Black  Abbot  that  fought  and  screamed  when  laced  with  the  vines  of  tlie  poison  ivy  trailed  beside  it 
CHAPTER  TEN.  py,  ^ saddle  on  him  first  and  rolled  on  the  earth  In  its  corners  stood  the  g^cat  mullein,  and  the  dock. 

until  he  crushed  the  saddle-tree  and  the  stirrups  into 
splinters;  and  horses  like  El  Mahdi  that  tried  to  kill 
......  . ..  the  blacksmith  as  though  he  were  an  annoying  fly.  It 

I 1 llAb  been  suggcste.|  by  the  wise  trial  perhaps  every  dangerous  business,  and  I do  not  believe  that  old 

I passing  event  caves  its  picture  on  the  nearest  back-  ^ 

1 IzU  ......  i.-  r..rsrr„i.,.-,H  Vsv  *K«  in.  Christiao  W3S  a coward. 

But  what  show  had  he?  An  arms  length  away  was 


ON  THE  CHOOSING  OF  ENEMIES. 


and  the  dead  ironweed.  The  hickories,  trembling  in 
their  yellow  leaves,  loomed  above  the  fringe  of  sugar 
saplings  like  some  ancient  crones  in  petticoats  of  scar- 

1 HAS  been  suggcstcl  by  the  wise  that  perhaps  every  bujin^^f.’and  I 'do  nVbelkv7that  old  Sometimes  a partridge  ran  fbr  a moment  through 

passing  event  leaves  its  picture  on  the  nearest  back-  rwr\tian  was  a coward  * leaves,  and  then  whizzed  away  to  some  deeper 

, But  what  show  had  he?  An  arm’s  length  away  was  o^  ^I^LrXwr*  sfil'nl  a 

mighty  gallery  of  the  past  there  is  no  ao.Mhe  1 1 1.^!  ^nd  sat  by  his  door  to  sec  who  rode  by,  or  shouted 


rather  look  at  than  the  face  of  a youth  who  stood  rub- 
bing his  elbows  in  the  shop  of  old  Christian,  the  black- 
smith. 

The  slides  of  violent  emotion,  thrust  in  when  unex- 
pected, work  such  havoc  in  a child’s  face — that  window 
to  the  world  which  half  our  lives  arc  spent  in  cur- 
taining I 

] wish  to  sec  the  face  of  the  lad  only  if  the  gods 
please.  The  canvas  about  it  is  all  tolerably  clear— the 


smith  out  over  the  corner  of  the  world;  and  the  hunch- 
back squatted  on  the  floor  with  the  striking  hammer  in 
his  long  fingers,  the  rc<l  glint  under  his  half-closed  eye- 
lids, and  that  dangerous  purring  speech  in  his  mouth. 
What  show  had  he? 

The  MAN  looked  up  at  the  roof,  blackened  with  the 
smoke  of  half  a century,  and  then  down  at  the 
floor,  and  the  resolution  died  in  his  face  He  gathered 


his  jeer,  and,  diving  into  his  house,  liirust  his  face  out 
at  the  window.  Sometimes,  far  beyond  us,  a pheasant 
walked  across  the  road,  strutting  as  straight  as  a har- 
nessed brigadier— an  outlaw  of  the  Hills  who  had  sworn 
by  the  feathers  on  his  legs  that  he  would  eat  no  bread 
of  man,  and  kept  the  oath.  Splendid  freeman,  swagger- 
ing like  a brigand  across  the  war  paths  of  the  con- 
queror ! 

We  were  almost  at  the  (Continued  on  page 
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By  5.  McClelland  kanl 


GRIM  SEA  CONFLICT 


Illustrated  by  deor^e  I'arian 


TME  reach  was  long 
from  boat  to  nest,  how- 
ever, Ralph  leaned  out  and 
grasping  the  edge  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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■' >U  keep-a  you  heads’"  was  the  onh  question 
of  Marco,  the  dcviltish  trapper,  when  George 
Colmati  and  his  brother  Kalpli  asked  if  they 
might  accompany  him  on  his  trapping  trips 
"Try  us!"  chorused  the  two  sea-tanned  boys,  straiglit- 
cning  tO' their  full  height. 

Marco  grinned.  The  grin  was  followed  by  a pursing 
of  his  stubble-bordered  lips  accompanied  by  a shrug  of 
shoulders  and  an  outfling  of  hands  as  if  to  shake  from 
himself  whatever  consequences  might  follow^  It  was 
the  man's  only  assent.  The  boys  accepted  it.’ 

Days  of  rare  sport  followed  for  them.  The  chance  to 
trap  devilfish  with  Marco  was  the  opportunity  they  had 
had  in  niiixl  when  they  chose  the  high  cliff  of  a lonely 
little  islami  in  the  San  Juan  group  as  the  site  of  their 
vacation  camp.  The  only  other  habitation  on  the  island 
was  Marco's  <hack,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  shore, 
at  the  foot  of  the  gently  sloping  cliff.  • 

The  very  isolation  of  the  island  increased  its  charm 
for  the  boys,  it  lay  in  the  wide  end  of  a triangular- 
shaped  sea  of  tranquil  water,  a sea  blocked  in  partly 
hy  land  and  partly  by  sw  iftly  moving  current.s  of  water. 
Another  larger  island  lying  back  of  that  on  which  Marco 
lived  formed  the  boundary  at  the  base  of  the  triangle — 
the  wide  end  of  the  sea.  At  one  end  of  this  larger 
island  was  Caution  Point,  and  at  the  other  was  I.iglit 
Rock.  The  swift  tide  currents  that  passed  these  points 
formed  tlie  other  two  siflcs  of  the  triangle,  acting  as 
ceaselessly  flowing  boundaries  ff  the  calm  sea  inside. 
Light  Rock  current  made  an  irregular  side  line,  for  it 
swept  toward  the  curving  shores  ^f  the  little  island 
lying  within  the  sea,  swerved  suddenly  outward  again, 
then  went  madly  on  until  it  met  Caution  Point  current 
about  two  miles  off  the  little  island’s  southeast  shore 
There  the  currents  became  a maelstrom  of  contending 
waters  that  constituted  the  apex  or  tip  point  of  the 
triangle. 

The  boys  had  pitched  their  \acation  shelter  high  on 
the  cliff  so  that  it  commanded  a view  of  both  currents 
as  these  two  mighty  rivers  of  the  deep  rushed  on  to 
their  mad.  whirling  intersection  at  the  far-away  apex 
of  the  cairn  sea.  But  magnificent  as  was  the  view,  it 
licid  f.ir  less  fascination  for  the  hoys  than  did  the  rocky 
coves  that  indented  the  i\laiid's  shore  and  ma<Ie  tempting 
lurking  places  for  the  dcviltish.  The  majority  of  their 
waking  hours  were  .spent  with  Marco,  from  whom  they 
learned  many  Ics.sons  in  the  art  of  devilfishing. 

It  is  no  indolent  fishcrm.tn’s  game.  Marco's  danger- 
ous work  had  made  him  as  nimble  as  a cat  and  as  wary 
as  the  prey  he  caught.  The  hoys  had  a keen  admiration 
for  his  ability  and  rejoiced  in  the  chance  to  learn  from 
him.  They  grew  to  know  every  rocky  cavern  about  the 
island  where  tlie  evil-eyed  dcvillish  might  lie  in  wait 
for  prey.  They  became  expert  in  baiting,  lowering  and 
hauling  in  traps.  Learned  the  quick  knife  stroke  that 
dispatched  the  quarry.  Learned,  too,  the  disaster  they 
invited  w’ith  a false  stroke,  and  that  the  more  squatting, 
soft,  slimy,  and  cowed  a lump  a fish  appeared,  the  more 
it  was  to  be  distrusted. 

Marco  was  weather  wise.  He  prepared  for  a day’s 
spoils  according  to  what  he  read  in  winds  and  tides. 

"Beeg-a-haul-a,  sure!”  he  said  one  aftcnioon  at  bait- 
ing time  as  he  scanned  sea  and  skies.  “Beeg-a  storm, 
Bceg-a  baul-.a.  sure!"  he  repealed,  testing  each  trap’s 
cable  before  lowering  it  and  anchoring  its  float. 

Dawn,  the  next  morning,  found  the  brotficrs  at  Mar- 
co’s beach.  Wli^e  he  finished  his  early  breakfast  they 
got  the  boat  ready.  Marco  apjieared.  It  was  Ralph’s 
turn  at  the  oars.  He  took  the  rower's  scat  a little  re- 
luctantly while  Marco  equipped  George  for  action  if  any 
octopus  undertook  to  struggle  against  fate  of  trap  and 
glittering  steel.  But  when  a knife  was  stuck  behind  a 
boat  rib  at  his  right  hand,  he  saw  tliat  he  was  expected 
to  be  in  the  rumpus  if  one  occurred. 

Excitement  ran  high  for  two  hours.  Xearly 
every  trap  held  a victim.  On  the  way  to  the  last 
trap  Ralph  pulled  with  strong  rhythmic  stroke  while 
listening  to  the  adventure  tale  Marco  \was  relating.  In- 
stinctively he  recoiled  from  the  limp,  dup-relaxcd  mass 
before  him.  Suddenly  he  dropped  the  oarN  at  the  half- 
stroke and  let  them 
hang  on  the  row- 
locks. 

■■Marco!”  he  cried. 

"That  fellow’s  n o t 
dead!"  Ralph  indi- 
cated the  huge  fish 
at  the  lop  of  the 
mass. 

•TishI  Pish!” 

Marco  scoffed,  keep- 
ing his  seat. 

The  fish  w a ^ 

George’s  game,  t uri- 
ous  to  know  if  he 


- 
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had  nut  struck  true  he  leaned 
over  the  rower's  seal.  Ralph 
saw  again  the  mysterious 
life-current  run  from  the 
fish's  crafty  eyes  to  the  rimN 
of  it>  gra.sping  cups.  Be- 
fore he  could  utter  a warn- 
ing, the  arms  of  the  mon- 
ster became  bands  of 
strength.  Some  grasped  the 
boat.  Others  whipped  th<’ 
air  as  the  head  shot  for- 
ward. and  George  suddenly 
felt  bound  and  smothcrccl 
But  doom  had  already  over 
taken  the  fish.  There  wa- 
a lightning  fla'h  of  steel  at 
the  moment  of  the  he-ad 
thrust.  The  steel  struck  the 
vital  spot.  George’s  discom- 
fort had  been  more  from 
terror  than  pain.  The  bands 

that  enfolded  him  dropped  away  like  strands  of  oor\ 
celgrass. 

“He!  He!”  Marco  sounded  through  his  grin,  pulling 
George  back  over  the  seat,  “Fine-a  hoy!  Fine-a  boy!” 
He  praised  Ralph.  “You  get-a  heem  fine-a.  sure ! He  1 
He!” 

The  last  trap  was  empty.  With  a rising  tide  and 
Marco  at  the  oars,  the  fisherman's  cove  was  soon 
reached.  Quickly  the  catch  was  crated.  The  little  power 
boat,  used  for  shipments  to  the  town  where  Marco  met 
the  Seattle  bound  freighter  gathering  cargo  from  island 
ports,  was  loaded.  It  \\as  piled  high  with  the  crates. 
The  boys  were  disappointed  because  there  was  no  room 
for  them. 

■'Make  two  trips,  Marco,"  George  advised. 

'Til  say  so!”  Ralph  agreed. 

"City  boat-a  weel-a  no  wait,"  Marco  replied.  "Chinna- 
man-a  he  no  like-a  me  deesappoint-a  heem.  He  want-a 
heez  feesh  for  heez  chop-a-steeks.  See?"  He  threw 
out  his  hands,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  pulled  a long  face 
and  kept  the  ludicrous  position  until  the  boys  laugbeii 
“All  right,  Marco,”  they  finally  said,  and  hurrying  the 
big  fellow  into  his  boat,  watclved  him  put-put  from 
sight  round  the  point,  then  started  for  their  camp. 

Reaching  the  cliff,  they  sat  down  to  watch  the  rush 
of  the  tide  in  tiie  Light  Rock  current  at  their  right  as 
they  faced  the  far-away  apex  of  the  triangle  of  calm  sea. 

“Gee,  she's  racing,  isn't  she!”  George  observed,  .\fter 
a moment’s  silence  he  jumped  to  his  Uet.  “Did  you  sec 
that?”  he  asked,  pointing  to  some  tossing  drift  the  tide 
was  carrying.  "There's  something  alive  out  there!" 

“Aw ! You're  scein'  things  after  your  squeeze,"  Ralpli 
teased. 

“I  am,  all  right  I Get  the  field  glasses.  I'll  keep  my 
eye  on  it  till  you  come.” 

“What  is  it?”  Ralph  asked  as  George  searched  the 
drift  with  the  glasses. 

“Can’t  make  out.  Here,  see  if  you  can — on  that  tree 
with  the  snag  sticking  up.  It’s  tike  a little  shadow  run- 
ning along  the  trunk.  Sometimes  it  disappears  alto- 
gether.” 

“There  it  goes !”  Ralph  exclaimed.  "Why,  it’s  a squir- 
rel! How  do  you  suppose  the  little  beggar  got  out 
there?"  He  handed  George  the  glasses  again. 

“Sure  as  guns!  Aw,  he’s  gone.  No.  there  he  goes!" 
George  laughed.  "Say,  the  storm's  caused  a landslide 
somewhere.  It  got  tliai  fellow’s  tree  too  quick  Gr  him. 
That’s  hard  luck.” 

"Let’s  rescue  him.’’ 

"Safety  first.  One  adventure  a morning  is  enough  for 
me.  It  would  be  risky  business  with  all  that  stuff  in 
the  current” 

The  tree  on  which  the  squirrel  raced  back  and  forth 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  current,  and  nearing  the  place 
where  the  current  swept  closest  to  the  island. 

"A  lot  of  that  drift  will  drop  out  of  the  procession 
on  the  curve  where  the  current  crooks  in.  Mr,  Squir- 
rel’s big  canoe  is  headed  for  quxt  water  right  now.  We 
could  be  out  there  near  the  bend  when  the  force  of  the 
current  at  the  turn  sends  the  tree  straight  ahead  into 
the  calm  sea.  It  would  be  easy  to  get  it  then  and  tow 
it  ui,"  Ralph  urged. 

“You’re  right  about  the  course  the  drift  takes  I 
w.atched  it  do  that  the  other  day.  Come  on,  wc’ll  try  it." 

Down  the  cliff  and  over  the  rocks  they  ran  to  where 
their  boat  was  beached.  It  was  shoved  to  the  water’s 
edge 
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"G  e t the 
oars.  I’ll 
hail,"  George 
said. 

Ralph  re- 
turned from 
the  drift  pih' 
where  tlicir 
tools  were 
kept  with  a 
coil  of  rope, 
an  ax,  and  .1 
clam  shosel. 
besides  t h c 
oars.  He  threw  then; 
into  the  boat,  and 
hopped  in  himself  a> 
he  shoved  it  into  the 
water. 

"Bright  idea’’ 

George  glanced  ap- 
provingly at  the  rope 
as  he  set  the  oars. 

"What  do  you  expect 
to  do  with  the  other  things?" 

“Takc-a  no  tools,  sometime-a  lost!"  Ralph  imitated 
their  fisherman  friend  in  voice  and  gesture. 

R.APIDLY  they  glided  through  the  water  until  they 
were  nearly  a mile  out  To  avoid  being  drawn  into 
the  tide  race,  instead  of  going  directly  to  the  bcmi.  they 
rowed  to  where  the  Light  Rock  current,  after  making 
the  turn,  spread  into  a broader  channel  and  became  less 
swift.  'There  they  waited. 

The  tree  swept  toward  the  curve  .As  the  boys  hoped, 
its  speed  drove  it  straight  forward.  It  billowed  into 
calm  waters,  with  first  the  trunk  end  rising  above  the 
surface  and  then  the  gnarled  branches  The  little  ball 
of  frenzied  freight  which  it  carried  seemed  tossed  from 
lop  to  butt  so  madly  the  squirrel  ran  in  its  distress. 
Occasionally  it  leaped  to  the  sn.ig  rising  several  feet 
above  the  water.  There  it  cried  piteously.  It  was  on 
the  MUg  when  the  tree  came  opposite  the  rescuers. 
Ralph  had  made  a lasso  of  the  rope  and  was  on  his 
knees  in  the  boat. 

"Keep  from  the  current."  he  warned  "Pul!  to  port 
when  I let  go.  Get  down  out  of  there!”  he  called  to 
the  squirrel  which  whisked  from  sight  as  the  rope 
twirled  out. 

"Slick  work!"  George  commendc<l  the  neat  and  skill- 
ful throw  as  the  noose  fell  oser  the  projecting  snag, 
and  pulled  away  with  all  his  might. 

Rapidly  Ralph  towed  out  to  get  away  from  the  cur- 
rent before  resistance  was  brought  against  them.  As 
the  rope  tightened  the  tree  listed,  disclosing  a hole  into 
which  the  squirrel  had  been  riimiiiig. 

"I  bet  tliere’s  little  ones  in  there,”  Ralph  sympathized 
"Hold  her!  Let's  gel  the  boat  along  .side  without  turn- 
ing the  nest  over.” 

-Although  the  water  was  smooth,  a strong  undertow 
caught  the  tree's  submerged  branches  causing  it  to  drift 
rapidly  over  toward  the  swiftly  running  waters  of  the 
Light  RiKk  current.  But  the  boys  maneuvered  until, 
without  further  danger  to  the  squirrel,  the  tree  wa> 
towed  into  calm  water  and  the  boat  brought  up  at  the 
squirrel’s  nest. 

Ralph  began  to  investigate  the  hollow.  The  old  .squir- 
rel was  dragged  out  and  se- 
cured III  a gunny  sack  used 
for  a se.it  cushion.  The 
ojicning  to  the  hollow  was 
widened  with  the  ax.  then, 
(iiic  hy  one,  five  shivering 
water-soaked  baby  squirrels 
were  rescued. 

"I'll  he  qualified  for  a 
hero's  medal  if  there's  .in- 
iitlicr,”  Ralph’grunterl,  lug- 
ging at  the  rope  to  get  tree 
and  ho.it,  which  h.id  drifted 
apart,  together  again.  "Nose 
the  bn.it  under  that  branch 
IS  hen  1 fetch  the  tree  round. 
There,  th.it  will  steady  her." 
he  approved  as  (icorge 
pushed  the  boat’s  bow  to  the 
place  suggested. 


'‘FiiH*-<i.boysl  Une-a-Kovst"  He  Vld.  "You  Kesep-o  You  Sure." 
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5EIZER  of  EAGEE5 

By  J AMF5  Wll  l .ARD  SCHULTZ 


The  American  Boy 


Cnrolully.  Mowiv.  I RoIntH  My  Rifle  onfl  look 
Careful  Alrri  nl  llie  I cnrtei. 


( HAPTHR  NINE 

There  began  a great  icarchiiig  of  hall  iiouclics  ami 
qiiivi-t-,.  1 liarl  but  one  remaining  arrow.  Here 
.md  there  men  cried  out  that  tlicv  hadn't  an  ar- 
row. a single  ball  left.  “A'-'l  ^ thought!  Right 

here  ends  our  war  trail!  Quick,  now,  you  AH  ^ 

Dogs  and  Braves,  wliat  has  the  enemy  done  to  you?' 
my  unde  cried, 

.At  once  came  the  answer:  "\Vc  survive!  A\  c all 
survive'"  And  of  my  uncleA  Scirers  but  one  man  was 
wounded— not  badly.  It  didn’t  seem  po-ssihlc  that  we 
couhl  all  have  come  out  abve  from  onr  attack  upon  the 
enemy,  but  so  it  wav'  Men  began  seiring  the  things 
that  the  enemy  had  ilrofipcd  befrtre  jumping  into  the 
river.  1 wanted  one  of  the  guns  but  was  not  quick 
enough  to  get  it.  In  no  time  all  the  weapons  were 
taken,  and  the  robtA  kicked  into  ibe  river.  We  then 
ran  back  into  the  little  flat,  saw  that  the  horse>  of  the 
enemy  had  gone  up  the  bottom  a little  way  and  scat- 
tered out  to  graze.  V roinnled  ihem  up.  every  man 
for  hrmudf.  and  I w;. . lucky  enough  to  get  one,  the 
one  that  I had  shot  in  the  neck  .A  man  seized  its  trail- 
ing rope  before  I could  run  to  it,  but  1 showed  hwn  that 
it  was  my  arrow  still  slicking  in  the  skin  and  be  gave 
It  to  me  There  were  not  by  twenty-tlirce  head,  enough 
horses  for  all  of  us,  so  thoNC  who  bail  none  were  obliged 
to  ride  double  witlt  their  more  fortunate  fncmls.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  horses,  we  hurried  hack  down  the  bot- 
tom and  counted  tlic  dead,  and  secured  their  weapons. 

I took  the  war  cluli  <*f  the  hig  man  that  1 had  shot, 
hilt  not  the  how  case  ami  quiver  upon  his  hack  Nor 
did  I take  liis  ::i!p:  my  uncle  was  my  proof  that  I 
alone  counted  coup  upon  him.  and  that  vsas  enough.  1 
was  sure  that  I had  seen  a gun  in  his  h.and  just  before 
hi.s  horse  reared  uji.  hut  someone  had  gotten  ahead  of 
me  and  taken  it.  Three  or  four  of  the  enemy  still 
lived,  and  were  quickly  put  out  of  their  misery  In 
all,  there  upon  the  flat  and  in  the  point  of  the  grove, 
we  counted  fifty-one  dead,  and  were  sure  that  no  less 
than  twenty  more  were  lying  along  tile  bottom  of  llic 
ri\  I r. 

From  the  place  of  our  fight  we  rode  back  to  the 
camp  that  wc  iiad  m.a«le  in  the  grove,  singing  as  loud 
as  Wc  could  the  A'ictory  Song  of  the  Pikuni.  well  know- 
ing how  it  would  souml  in  the  cars  of  the  survivors  of 
the  enemy,  wet,  lulf-clothed,  sick  at  heart,  across  in 
the  opposite  grove.  Dearly  had  tlicy  paid  for  coming 
into  our  country  to  raid  us! 

There  was  now  talk  about  the  five  .scouts  who  had 
been  ->cnt  down  the  n\cr.  Some  believed  tliat  they  had 
lieen  killed  by  the  enemy,  hut  others  said  they  would 
soon  he  with  us.  jiid  they  were  right;  in  they  came  on 
the  run  while  our  men  were  changing  hack  into  their 
everyday  clothes.  They  said  that  the  big  party  had 
jia.sscd  up  the  v.allcy  while  they  were  making  their  way 
down  through  a grove,  and  that  they  had  turned  and 
come  back  as  fast  ai  they  couhl  run.  A little  later, 
when  .ill  were  ready  to  move  on.  I took  one  of  the 
scouts  up  lieliind  me  on  my  Imrsc  lie  was  so  tired 
that  he  two  or  three  times  went  to  sleep  and  nearly 
fell  off. 

Near  set  of  Sun.  Heavy  Runner  sent  a few  men  ahead 
to  make  a killing  of  meat,  and  had  us  all  alow  up  so 
not  to  interfere  with  their  ai>proach  to  the  game.  It 
was  not  long  before  we  heard  them  shooting,  up  in  a 
bend  of  the  valley,  ami  when  wc  arrived  there  wc  found 
them  butchering  a couple  of  buffalo  cows.  The  meat 
was  divided  among  us.  I taking  my  uncle’s  share,  ami 
wc  went  into  cami)  ,i  little  farther  on.  Now  that  wc 
were  homeward  hound.  I did  not  make  a separate  cami) 
for  my  uncle ; we  joined  his  Seizers  hand,  and  I broiled 
his  meal  upon  the  coals  of  one  of  their  fires 
That  was  a h.ippy  night  for  us  all.  One  after  an- 
other the  men  told  what  hail  been  their  experience  in 
the  fight,  and  were  applauded.  Now  .it  one  fire,  and 
then  at  another,  a song  of  victory  broke  out  ami  some  of 
the  singers  got  up  and  danced  in  time  to  it.  Came  my 
turn,  at  last,  to  tell  what  1 had  done,  and  when  I fin- 
ished. my  uncle  said  to  the  gathering:  "It  is  all  true, 
my  children!  Just  as  he  descrilied  it.  so  it  was:  I >aw 
it  all  1 am  proud  of  my  nephew  this  night!" 

"Good  for  Little  Otter!”  "Good  youth  and  brave'’’ 
"He  will  become  a grv.it  warrior!  A strong  defender 
of  the  Pikuni !"  the  Seizers  cried,  and  I felt  so  happy, 
so  proud  of  myself,  that  I wanted  to  get  up  and  ilaiue 
before  them;  was  just  on  the  point  of  springing  up. 
when  my  uncle  went  on; 

"Yes,  Seizers.  Little  Otter  has  now  jirovcd  himself 
First,  he  fasted  and  had  his  vision,  and  killed  a real 
bear,  as  you  all  know  And  now  he  has  counteil  a coup 
upon  the  enemy.  This  all  in  prepar.ition  for  what  lie 
is  now  to  he.  a scirer  of  eagles!"  He  finished  I w.is 
expecting  loud  approval  of  that,  ami  was  surprised  that 
1 did  not  got  it.  Some  of  the  Seizers  stared  at  me 
curiously,  as  though  they  hail  never  before  seen  me 
Others  shook  their  heads  and  one  of  them  said  to  my 
uncle:  "Chief,  seizing  of  eagles  is  dangerous  work; 
only  those  who  arc  very  clove  to  the  gods  should  at- 
tempt it.  It  seems  to  me  that  >nu  should  not  cncour,igc 
your  young  relative  in  this:  his  is  too  valuable  ,i  life 
io  he  so  soon  ended  Why.  I myself,  ami  you  know 
that  I am  no  coward,  I would  not  think  of  entering 
an  eagle  pit  I" 

Oh.  how  my  heart  went  down  when  I heard  that  ( 
Breathlessly  1 waited  for  my  uncle’s  reply  to  it.  I s.iw 
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that  others  eager- 
ly listened  for  it. 
leaning  forward 
staring 
him.  He 
speak  for  some 
time  1 could  see 
. that  he  was  in 

dee  p thought : 
and  oil.  how  I 
feared  that  he 
would  agree  with 

the  objector— would  say  that  he.  too,  thought  me  too 
young  for  this  sacred  work ! 

"Friends."  lie  finally  answered,  “it  is  not  for  me.  just 
a plain  fighter  ami  hunter,  to  say  what  my  young  rela- 
tive shall  do.  I am  no  Sun  priest,  no  dreamer  of 
wonderful  visions.  But  Red  Wings  is  one;  you  all 
know  his  power,  the  power  tlial  he  has  through  his 
Thunder  Pipe.  Well,  he  i.s  guiding  tliis  youth,  is  prom- 
ising him  what  m.ay  seem  to  some  of  you  the  impossible. 
Never  in  our  tribe  has  there  been  a young  scizer  of 
eagles,  but  I for  one  have  strong  faith  that  you  will 
soon  see  this  youth  bringing  rag!c.s  into  camp !" 

"Maybe  we  shall  sec  that;  let  us  hope  so.”  said  the 
objector.  None  of  the  otliers  spoke;  many  of  them 
continued  to  look  curiously  at  me.  I knew  that  they 
were  thinking  I was  soon  to  go  to  the  Sand  Hills.  My 
uncle's  words  had  wijicd  out  my  fears  I wanted  to 
tell  them  that  they  would  soon  be  buying  eagle  tails 
from  me.  but  kc]it  my  mouth  tight  shut.  I had  already 
le.irncd  that  with  men  it  was  deeds,  not  words,  that 
counted. 

(GOT  UP  at  daylight  the  next  morning  ami  built  the 
three  lires  m our  .Seizerv  camp,  then  ran  to  the  river 
and  .swam,  ami  washed  my  hair,  and  hurried  hack  to 
the  fire  to  dry  and  comb  .and  liraid  it  That  morning 
the  men  were  late  in  getting  up  and  bathing,  and  cook- 
ing their  meat,  I ate  wlial  1 wanted,  broiled  some  ribs 
for  my  uncle,  and  then  went  off  into  the  timber  with 
two  paiiiteil  and  fringed  rawhide  cylinders  that  I took 
from  the  saddle  of  the  enemy  I had  killed.  I opened 
the  covers  ami  drew  out  a suit  of  war  clothes  and  a 
w'nr  Irnmiet  ami  admired  them,  hud  to  fight  liard  with 
my  desire  to  keep  them  One  by  one  I tied  them  to 
a branch  of  .t  coUotiwond  tree  and  gave  them  to  Sun. 
Iirayiiig  him  to  continue  to  pity  me.  and  give  me  suc- 
cess in  the  eagle  pit  that  I w.is  soon  to  dig  and  lie  in. 
That  done,  ami  with  never  .motlier  look  at  the  beautiful 
things  I had  sacrificed.  1 turned  and  ran  back  to  camp 
and  iiegaii  packing  up  my  uncle’s  things,  'riie  watchers 
came  in  and  had  their  morning  meal,  and  then  wc  sad- 
dled our  Assinihoinc  horses  and  took  the  homeward 
trail. 

We  .slept  two  more  nights  in  Bear  River  Valley,  and 
late  in  the  thinl  day.  when  quite  near  home,  we  came 
to  a halt  and  all  the  men  painted  themselves  and  put 
on  their  war  clothes  foe  the  victory  entry  into  camp. 
As  I had  no  war  clothes,  all  that  I could  do  was  to  paint 
my  face,  and  then,  smearing  the  palm  of  my  right  hand 
with  thick,  red  paint,  press  it  against  the  right  shoulder 
of  my  liorsc.  to  show  that  I had  taken  him  from  the 
cnemy.The  horse  was  black,  so  the  red  hand  was  plain 
upon  his  short,  smooth  summer  hair. 

When  all  were  ready,  wc  niouiilcd  and  rode  <>n  slowly 
until  camp  was  sighted,  and  then  made  a rush  across 
the  bottom  to  it.  singing  the  victory  song,  and  waving 
the  scalps  that  had  been  taken  from  liic  enemy.  All 
the  jicoplc  ran  from  their  lodges,  shouting  the  names  of 
their  rcturncil  loved  ones,  and  crying  out  that  they  were 
great  warriors,  great  destroyers  of  the  hated  enemy. 
Loudest  of  all  the  shouters  was  my  grandmother.  She 
was  in  the  center  of  the  great  crowd,  hut  I could  hear 
her  voice  above  all  the  others  as  she  named  me.  and 
said  that  I was  a chief,  her  avenger!  And  as  she  shouted 
that  over  and  over  she  pushed  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren right  and  left,  forced  her  wav  past  them  as  though 
they  were  hut  so  many  leaves,  and  reaching  my  side, 
snatched  the  Assiniboiiie  war  club  from  me,  and  wildly 
waving  it,  danced  by  the  side  of  my  horse,  shouting  • 
“Little  Otter!  Little  Otter!  He  has  killed  an  enemy 
and  seizeil  an  enemy  horse!  A real  chief  is  my  son's 
son.  Little  Otter!" 

It  was  some  time  before  my  mother,  never  a pusher, 
could  come  to  me.  and  when,  at  last,  she  <lid  reach  my 


A Story  of  Wilderness  Days 

A MESSAGE  TO  ST  PIERRE,  coming  next  month,  is 
of  a sturdy,  determined  boy  who  took  up  a dif^^lt 
task.’His  mi''Mon  came  first , dangers  and  obstacles  were 
secondary.  It  meant  pushing  through  an  unknown  wild- 
erness. with  the  ever-present  danger  of  arrows  from  mysteri- 
ous, rcd-skmncd  savages  It  meant  torturous  traveling 
t hrou^  rough  country,  sw  imming  horses  over  swollen  rivers, 
dnvingthroughblinding'nowandtrcachcrousicc  It  meant 
coping  With  the  difficulties  of  finding  out  the  strength  and 
plans  of  wurv  French  soldier'  It  meant  keeping  his  head 
clcur.  his  wits  awoke,  his  eyes  and  curs  open — constant 
readincvs  to  extract  information  without  divulging  any. 

Through  all  these  he  came — to  success  in  his  mission  It 
resulted  in  a victory,  a great  service  to  his  country  It  was 
the  forerunner  to  more  services,  deeds  of  heroism,  faithful- 
ness to  his  later  tasks,  earned  out  with  the  same  devotion 
In  these  later  missions,  too,  he  succeeded.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  all  of  them  were  the  marks  of  greatness  And  so 
the  name  and  spirit  of  the  tall,  quiet  bov  of  the  troublous 
Wilderness  davs  has  lived  on  through  the  centuries 
Who  was  he’  What  was  he’ 
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side,  she  only  smiled  and 
took  my  hand  and  pressed 
it,  tears  rolling  down  her 
checks  Then  the  crowd 


began  to  thin  out  and  she 
took  the  jaw  rope  of  my 
horse  from  me  and  led  on 
to  our  lodge,  my  grand- 
mother following  close  he-, 
hind  and  still  shouting 
praise  of  me.  She  only 
ceased  when  her  voice  broke 
from  the  strain,  and  even 
then  she  gave  an  occasional 
croak.  I dismounted  before 
our  lodge,  hobbled  my  horse 
and  let  him  go  as  my  mother 
took  the  saddle  from  him. 

I went  inside,  askiii^  for  the 

wolf  pup.  At  the  sound  of  my  voice  he  broke  out  from 
under  a robe  of  my  couch  where  he  had  hidden  when 
tlie  sudden  uproar  in  camp  began.  I sat  down  and  he 
sprang  upon  me.  wagging  his  t.ail,  whining,  licking  my 
face.  He  was  glad  to  see  me,  more  glad  than  Sinuski, 
wliosc  greeting  liad  been  only  a few  lazy  wags  of  her 
tail. 

Oh.  but  it  seemed  good  to  be  Iiome  again;  pleasant 
to  sit  upon  my  soft  couch  and  see  my  mother  prepare 
our  evening  nual  Slie  set  before  me  the  very  last  of 
her  berry  pemmican,  and  some  boiled  moose  meat.  Red 
Wings,  she  said,  had  killed  a big  moose  two  days  be- 
fore. 1 asked  about  some  beaver  hides  that  I had  seen 
liack  of  the  lodge,  ami  was  told  that  they  were  mine; 
thirteen  in  all;  tlic  old  man  had  gone  daily  to  the  traps 
and  turned  over  to  her  all  the  heavers  that  he  caught. 
How  my  heart  went  out  to  him!  My  mother  said  tliat. 
tired  from  his  trapping  though  he  had  been,  and  slow 
upon  the  trail  to  and  from  tlie  ponds,  he  had  never  failed 
to  return  to  camp  in  time  to  put  on  his  war  clothes  and 
ride  the  circle  of  the  lodges  before  set  of  Sun,  calling 
out  the  names  of  us  absent  ones,  and  praying  for  our 
safety. 

WHILE  eating  the  good  food,  and  resting  so  com- 
fortably upon  my  eoucli  of  robes.  I told  all  about 
our  party's  unexpected  meeting  with  the  Assiniboines,  and 
how  wc  had  killed  many  of  them,  how  others  had 
drowned.  I told,  too.  just  how  I had  felt  when  the  big 
Assiniboine  charged  at  me  with  his  long-handled  war 
club.  I finished,  and  my  grandmother  hoarsely  croaked : 
"You  have  well!  You  have  made  a name  for  yourself! 
So.  now  wc  must  be  packing  up.  To-morrow  we  will 
get  everything  ready,  and  on  the  following  morning 
take  the  trail.” 

"What  trail?”  I asked. 

"The  only  one  tor  us;  the  trail  back  to  our  own 
people!"  she  answered. 

I shook  my  head, 

"Blit  yon  proinisc<!  me  that  you  would  return  to 
them !" 

"But  I did  not  say  when  that  should  bel  lam  in  no 
hurry  to  see  the  K.aina  again!  What  have  they  ever 
done  for  me?  Notliing!  What  have  the  Pikuni  done 
for  me?  Plenty,  and  will  do  more!"  I told  her,  a 
little  angrily,  maybe.  She  snatched  up  her  wrap  and 
went  out  ^yond  camp  to  cry.  My  mother  sighed 
heavily.  Oh.  now  tired  I am  of  hearing  about  the 
Kama!’  she  c.xclaimed.  And  this  time  it  was  I who 
said  tliat  we  must  be  patient  with  the  old  woman  We 
look  up  our  wraps  and  went  to  visit  in  Red  Wings’ 
lodge. 

"Ha!  Here  is  my  young  warrior!”  the  old  man  ex- 
claimed when  wc  entered,  and  had  me  sit  at  his  left 
upon  his  own  couch.  Heavy  Runner  was  with  him.  at 
his  righL  and  four  or  five  more  of  the  Seizers  band. 
Right  .after  us,  Lone  Walker,  the  head  chief,  and  the 
eluefs  of  four  or  five  clans  came  in,  and  when  all  were 
comfortably  seated  and  the  pipe  Iiad  been  started  upon 
the  round  of  the  circle,  Lone  Walker  called  upon  Heavy 
Runiicr  to  relate  fully  our  fight  with  the  enemy.  You 
can  be  sure  that  I felt  proud  enough  when,  in  the 
course  of  his  tale  of  it.  my  uncle  told  how  I had  faced 
tile  big  Assmihoine.  .and  witli  sure  shot  arrow  dropped 
him  almost  at  my  feet.  All  of  those  big  chiefs  clapped 
their  hands  together  when  they  heard  that,  all  looked 
at  me  as  they  never  had  before,  and  Lone  Walker  ex- 
claimed "Small  Robes,  you  should  he  glad  to  have 

as  one  of  you  tins  new  member  of  your  clan.  I hear 
that  he  wants  to  he  a seizer  of  eagles" 
ySniall  Rohes  blood  is  in  his  veins  1 Wc  expect  great 
things  of  him.  Heavy  Runner  answered. 

Said  Red  Wings  ".A  scizer  of  eagles  he  shall  he, 
It  my  teachings  ami  my  prayers  can  help  himl” 

After  Heavy  Runner  had  told  all  about  the  fight 
he  went  on  to  say  that  one  thing  greatly  troubled  him. 
lie  had  praved  the  gods  and  his  sacred  helper  as  usual 
made  sacrifices,  hm  they  had  given  him  no  vision  of 
enemies  near  nor  f.ir.  Could  it  he  that  now.  in  his 
approaching  old  age.  and  after  always  successful  leading 
of  parties  to  w.ir,  he  was  to  have  no  more  visions  of 
what  lay  ahead  of  him? 

"Had  you  no  dream  at  all  in  your  last  sleep  before 
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the  fight?"  old  Red  Wings  asked  him. 

"Yes,  but  not  one  of  warning:  not  one  hint  m it  that 
the  enemy  was  near  uv  I just  saw  our  cam|j  of  Pikiini 
in  the  Berrics-ripe  moon.  It  was  a hot  day;  men  were 
resting  in  the  shade  of  the  lodges;  women  everywhere 
had  berries  spread  out  to  dry.  That  was  all." 

"And  enough!  Oh.  plenty  I”  Red  Wings  cried  “That 
dream  was  Sun’s  assurance  to  you  that  all  was  well; 
that  you  should  live  to  see  that  time  of  ripe  berries. 
He  kept  from  you  the  coming  of  the  enemy,  for  that 
was  to  he  a pleasant  surjirisc  to  you  and  your  men ; you 
were  to  wipe  out  many  of  them,  and  yourselves  all  sur- 
vive the  fight  1” 

"I  should  say  that  that  was  a jiowcrful  vision!  Cast 
out  your  doubts,  my  friend,  Sun  still  is  with  you!"  Lone 
Walker  e.xclaimed,  and  all  the  other  chiefs  in  one  way 
and  another  expressed  approval  of  his  words,  It  was 
wonderful  the  change  tliosc  words  made  in  Heavy 
Runner  He  had  told  the  story  of  the  fight  dully,  with 
great  effort;  his  face  had  been  very  sad;  it  was  plain 
to  all  that  his  mind  was  not  wholly  upon  what  he  was 
relating.  But  now  he  suddenly  >traightened  up.  ami  hi> 
face  was  bright  as  Sun  himself  as  he  clapped  his  Iiands 
atid  cried;  “Of  course  1 How  thick-headed  I was 
not  to  understand  that  dream ! You  have  wiped  out  my 
doubts,  my  friends!  I see  now  how  wrong  I was  in  my 
thoughts.  It  is  as  you  say:  Sun  still  is  with  mc'“ 

The  talk  turned  to  other  things,  and  during  the  smok- 
ing of  the  third  pipe,  the  chiefs  decided  that,  the  women 
having  obtained  all  the  lodge  poles  they  needed,  wc 
should  break  camp,  go  to  the  fort  of  the  Long  Knives 
south  of  Big  River  to  there  pass  the  summer 

As  soon  as  the  chiefs  had  gone.  I said  to  Red  Wings: 
“Now  that  I have  done  all  that  you  asked  of  me.  taken 
my  fast,  counted  coup  upon  the  enemy,  may  I not  begin 
seizing  eagles?” 

"Yes.  I think  that  you  are  now  fit  to  try  it."  Itc  an- 
swered, “From  the  Long  Knives’  fort  wc  shall  go  to 
Arrow  River,  and  there,  without  doubt,  camp  for  a 
long  time.  There  you  shall  dig  your  first  seizing  pit, 
on  top  of  a butte  just  south  of  the  river  that  is.  I knmv, 
a favorite  lighting  place  of  eagles  " 

ON  the  following  morning.  I went  with  Red  Wings 
to  take  up  our  two  hea\er  traps  at  the  ponds,  and 
in  each  one  of  them  we  found  a drowned  and  stiff 
licaver  of  good  size.  As  the  women  were  \ery  busy 
that  day.  preparing  to  break  camp,  the  old  man  and  I 
skinned  the  animals  right  there  While  we  were  doing 
tile  work  I said  to  him:  "How  I wish  that  I had 

enough  skins  to  trade  for  a gun,  now  that  we  are  going 
right  to  the  Long  Knives'  fort.  Away  out  by  myself 
in  an  eagle  pit.  I would  feel  quite  safe  if  I had  one  by 
my  side  " 

“Don't  worry  about  tlul ; maybe  you  will  have  one; 
a gun  of  your  very  own."  he  answered.  1 asked  him  to 
explain  how  I could  get  one  with  only  a few  skins,  but 
he  only  laughed  and  said : "We  shall  sec  what  wc  shall 
SCO !’’  1 wondered  what  he  meant  by  that 

Never  had  my  grandmother  been  so  cross  as  she  was 
that  day.  while  helping  my  mother  to  get  our  things  in 
shape  for  breaking  camp.  Old  Red  Wings,  idling  about, 
kept  his  eyes  upon  her  for  a long  time,  and  finally  called 
her  aside  for  a talk,  1 don’t  know  what  was  said,  but 
after  that  she  was,  for  a 
time,  very  quiet  and  help- 
ful 

Wc  broke  camp  quite 
early  the  next  morning 
and  took  the  mountain 
trail  south  to  Milk  River, 
thence  down  it  until  op- 
posite the  fort  of  the 
Long  Knives,  just  south 
over  the  ridge,  where  we 
made  camp  on  the  fifth 
day  from  the  Two  Meili- 
cine  Lodges  lake.  The 
chiefs,  went  over  to  the 
fort  that  afternoon.  ,in<l 
were  given  a great  feast 
by  the  white  chief.  Long 
liair  They  returned  in 
the  evening  with  the 
news  that  the  trade  room 
and  storehouses  were 
full  of  useful  and  beau- 
tiful gocxls  They  all 
had  tobacco  and  other 
things  that  had  been 
given  them  at  the  end  of 
the  feast. 

Heavy  Runner  brought 
a present  for  his  woman 
from  Long  Hair’s  wo- 
man, who  was  her  cousin. 

It  was  a little  trunk, 
about  three  hands  long 
and  two  high,  with 
rounding  top.  lock  an<l 
key.  and  painted  red  and 
yellow,  and  in  it  were 
needles,  awls,  spools  of 
thread,  and  a few  bunch- 
es of  beautiful  beads 
The  woman  made  great 
outcry  over  it.  This 
proved,  she  said,  that  the 
whites  were  truly  wise, 
and  good  of  heart ; they 
made  not  only  guns  and 
other  things  for  men,  but 
they  took  thought  of  wo- 
men and  made  things  for 
their  especial  use  I What 
could  be  more  useful  to 
woman  than  one  of  these 
beautiful  trunks  in  which 
to  keep,  and  surely  keep 
under  lock  and  k^y,  her 
various  treasures? 

Well,  near-by  women 
heard  her  exclaiming 
over  her  present  and 
came  to  see  and  admire 
The  news  of  it  spread, 
and  there  was  soon  a 
great  crowd  of  women 


around  the  lodge,  demanding  to  see  this  new  making  of 
the  whites.  And  liaving  seen,  having  learned  that  tliere 
were  maylic  a hundred  of  the  little  trunks  in  the  trade 
room  at  the  fort,  priced  at  four  skins  each,  they  hurried 
home  to  demand  of  their  men  four  skins  to  trade  for 
one  of  them.  Some  were  generous  and  at  once  handed 
over  the  number;  others  had  but  few  skins  and  refused 
because  they  needed  them  for  the  purchase  of  very 
necessary  things.  Others,  owners  of  many  skins,  refused 
to  part  with  even  one  because  they  were  mean-hearted; 
misers ; ha<l  no  thought  for  anyone  but  themselves. 

So,  there  was  trouble  in  camp  that  night;  many  a 
woman  went  to  bed  with  a very  sad  heart,  and  many 
a man  with  ears  full  of  the  opinion  that  others  had 
of  him,  very  different  from  the  opinion  tliat  he  had  of 
him>elf.  Never  in  all  my  iiiuny  winters  have  I known 
such  a women’s  time  as  there  was  in  camp  that  night  I 
Nor  was  that  the  end  of  it.  Hundreds  of  women  wanted 
the  hundred  trunks  in  the  fort.  Secretly,  many  of  them 
persuadeil  their  men  to  start  with  them  for  the  fort 
before  daybreak,  that  they  would  be  sure  to  he  pres- 
ent when  tlie  great  gate  was  opened  and  be  first  in  the 
trade  room.  Couple  after  couple,  on  horseback  and  on 
foot  and  with  the  necessary  skins,  sneaked  out  from 
camp  in  the  night  Lo!  When  day  came,  there  were 
twice  as  many  buyers  before  the  fort  as  there  were 
trunks.  And  then  what  a rush  for  the  trade  room! 
Women  unalde  to  get  into  it  just  sat  down  and  cried 
over  their  disappointment  We  began  lo  get  news  of  it 
while  eating  our  morning  meal,  and  my  mother  laughed 
as  she  had  not  laughed  for  many  moons.  For  long 
after,  that  summer  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "The- 
summcr-whcn-womcn-bought-trunks  I" 

SUN  was  well  up  when  I brought  in  Red  Wings’ 
horses  and  mine,  and  wc  set  out  for  the  fort,  our 
women  riding  after  us  with  what  robes  and  skins  wc 
hacF  to  trade-  My  heart  was  low  as  I thought  how  dif- 
ferent this  was  from  the  way  I had  pictured  myself 
going  to  the  fort,  dressed  all  in  fine  clothes,  riding  a 
big.  fast-biiffalo-horse,  and  my  women  behind  me  with 
packs  of  furs  and  robes ! On  our  way  across  the  ridge 
I lurmil  ami  said  to  my  mother:  "Take  eight  of  my 

beaver  skins,  give  grandmother  eight,  and  the  two  of 
you  track*  for  whatever  you  want " She  gave  me  a 
queer  smile  and  made  no  reply. 

We  approached  the  fort;  all  the  talk  that  I had  heard 
about  it  was  nothing  compared  with  what  I now  saw 
It  did  not  seem  possible  that  men's  hands  could  have 
built  a place  so  big.  so  strong.  Its  long,  high,  thick 
walls  were  of  brown  squares  of  dried  mud.  ami  at  two 
of  the  corners  stood  out  a square,  two  story  house, 
from  holes  in  which  stuck  out  big.  yellow,  shining, 
heavy  guns,  ready  to  be  lired  at  any  enemy  that  might 
come.  Not  all  the  Assinilxjincs,  Crows,  Sioux  and 
Snakes  together  could  climb  those  walls  and  get  inside; 
they  wouM  be  wiped  out  by  the  big  g^ins  before  they 
could  get  to  the  walls : wiped  out  a.s  fire  wipes  out  the 
dried  grass  of  the  plains!  Wonderful  beyond  under- 
standing by  us  Prairie  People  were  the  white  men.  I 
said  to  myself. 

Leaving  our  horses,  and  the  women  following  with 
the  robes  and  skins,  Red  Wings  and  I passed  in  through 


the  big  gate.  All  around  the  square  were  houses,  and 
the  old  man  pumlcd  out  the  different  ones  for  me.  There 
was  the  house  of  the  big  chief;  there  the  trade  room 
and  row  of  storehouses.  Those  the  houses  of  the 
employees ; that  the  place  where  iron  was  made  red 
hot  and  pounded  into  knives,  arrow  heads  and  other 
useful  things.  White  men  were  everywhere;  I had 
not  thought  that  there  could  be  so  many  of  them.  A 
great  crowd  of  our  people  were  before  the  door  of  the 
trade  room,  waiting  their  turn  to  go  in.  Red  Wings 
said  that  we  would  probably  have  to  wait  all  day  for 
our  chance  to  trade.  My  heart  went  lower:  wc  were 
just  nothing  people,  i thought. 

Then  from  the  lirst  house  on  our  right  came  Heavy 
Runner  to  us,  and  said  that  Bird  Woman,  Long  Hair’s 
.woman,  called  us.  "Not  me!  Fm  not  going  in  there! 
What  do  1 care  for  these  Long  Knives!  If  it  were  the 
Red  Coat  trader’s  woman,  ha!  gladly  would  I enter  her 
l>!ace  in  the  Kc«l  Coats'  fort my  grandmother  snorted. 

Red  Wings  turned  to  her:  “Woman!"  he  crieii.  "Of 
all  the  fire-tongues  I ever  knew,  you  are  the  worst  I 
Stay  where  you  are  I Watch  these  robes  and  furs! 
Were  you  to  go  into  that  chief’s  place  with  us,  we 
would  soon  all  be  shown  the  doorway !” 

We  left  her,  and  went  into  that  great  house,  its  walls 
all  shiny  white.  It  had  a big  fireplace.  Standing  upon 
Its  floor  were  things  that  I had  never  seen  before; 
table,  chairs,  and  a high  bed  upon  stick  legs.  Wc  met 
Bird  Woman,  beautiful  of  face,  long  haired,  wearing  a 
yellow  dress  with  big,  round  blue  spots,  the  prettiest 
cloth  that  1 had  ever  seen.  She  shook  hands  with  Red 
Wings  and  my  mother,  told  them  that  they  were  wel- 
come in  her  home,  and  then  took  my  hand  and  said: 
"So  this  is  Little  Otter,  going-to-hc  scizer  of  eagles.  I 
am  glad  to  sec  you  here  this  dayl" 

How  her  words  lifted  me!  I had  been  mistaken;  we 
were  not  just  nothing  people!  Wc  were  respected;  worth 
notice;  else  wc  would  not  have  been  asked  into  this 
chief’s  house.  I told  her  that  I was  glad  she  had 
asked  us  in  I couldn’t  say  more;  I felt  shy;  queer; 
that  was  the  first  time  anyone  had  shaken  hands  with 
me  It  was  a strange  way  of  greeting  that  the  whites 
had. 


Bird  W0M.-\N  gave  us  a feast 
and  coffee,  and  two  things  that  I 
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Meat,  of  course, 
■ had  never  even 
seen,  crackers  and  molasses.  I thought  them  the  best 
food  that  I had  ever  tasted.  Wc  had  finished  eating 
when  Long  Hair  came  into  the  room.  Just  by  the  way 
he  entered,  quickly  ami  with  firm  step  and  head  held 
high,  eyes  straight  upon  us,  one  would  have  known  that 
he  was  a chief.  Tall  and  straight  he  was,  proud  faced, 
long  haired:  and  there  was  a kind  look  in  his  eyes.  He 
came  straight  lo  us,  shook  hands  with  Red  Wings,  my 
mother,  and  then  me.  Heavy  Runner  he  had  seen  earlier 
in  the  day.  He  spoke  our  language  well,  and  when 
shaking  hands  with  me  he  said,  turning  to  Heavy  Run- 
ner: “So  this  is  your  nephew.  Little  Otter,  you  told 

me  about  this  morning.”  And  then  to  me:  "I  am  glad 
to  meet  you  this  good  day!  Your  uncle  tells  me  that 
you  are  to  be  a seizer  of  eagles.  You  arc  young  for 
that  work:  still,  you  have  the  good  blood  of  the  Small 
Robes  in  you.  and  I have  noticed  that  whatever  they 
attempt  to  do.  they  finish.  Well,  how  about  buying  a 

gun?  I hear  that  you 
need  one.” 

“I  do  need  a gun.  but 
I haven't  the  skins  to 
trade  for  it."  I an.swered. 

"If  I let  you  have  one 
now,  will  you  pay  me 
forty  skins  for  it,  and 
five  skins  for  its  food, 
later  on  ?” 

It  didn't  seem  possible 
that  this  chief  was  of- 
fering me  a gun  on  such 
terms,  yet  it  was  so ! I 
tried  to  an.swcr.  but  only 
sort  of  choked.  Oh,  how 
mad  I was  at  my  voice! 
I commanded  it  to  speak! 
I raised  my  hand  to  the 
sky  and  cried : “As  Sun 
secs  me.  I shall  fully  pay 
you  for  them  if  I live!" 

"Good ! That  i.s  the 
way  to  talk  The  gun  is 
yours ! Come  and  gel 
ill"  Long  Hair  told  me. 
We  all  followed  him  into 
the  next  room.  Iiis  own 
room  where  he  kept  his 
writings  and  other  things, 
aiul  there  he  handed  me 
— I could  hardly  believe 
my  eyes — not  a flintlock, 
but  a vaplock  rifle  with 
twistings  in  its  barrel 
which  m.i(le  it,  I well 
knew,  a far  more  power- 
ful and  straight  shooter 
than  a smooth  bore  gun. 
And  then  he  got  from  a 
corner  of  the  room  a 
can  of  powder,  a sack  of 
balls,  and  four  Imxcs  of 
caps  and  laid  them  upon 
the  table  before  me.  and 
look  from  the  wall  where 
they  were  hanging,  a 
powder  horn  and  a ball 
pouch,  and  added  them 
to  the  pile.  "There  you 
arc.”  he  said.  "It  is  not 
a trade  gun  that  I am 
letting  you  have,  but  one 
of  my  own,  and  a better 
one  I never  put  to  my 
shoulder  I”  Oh.  wasn’t  I 
happy!  I just  hugged 
that  rifle  to  me. 

My  mother  spoke  up: 
“You  can  pay  some  of 
the  skins  for  it  now ; the 
sixteen  that  you  gave  me 
,ind  your  grandmother.” 
"Blit  I gave  them  to 
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ycni ! You  need  them  I . I can’t  take  them  back!"  I 
anNwered 

"That  is  right,  Small  Robes  youth : never  lake  back 
what  you  have  given  I"  Long  Hair  t«ild  me. 

So  >1  was  that  1 got  my  hrst  gun. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  my  women  trade«l 
in  their  beaver  and  other  skins.  I standing  by  and  watch- 
ing them.  They  each  bought  a blanket,  a knife,  an<l 
some  red  paint,  and  many  bunches  of  beads,  and  were 
as  happy  with  their  purchase.s  as  I was  with  my  gun 
For  once  my  grandmother  was  all  smiles;  she  even 
sang  several  songs  while  we  were  riding  homeward 
across  the  riilgc. 

WE  remained  in  that  camp  on  Milk  Iviver  seven  days. 

while  the  people  traded  in  their  rolxrs  and  furs.. 
They  were  seven  U>ng  days  to  me.  for  1 wanted  to  be 
«ui  Arrow  River  Iwcry  evening  of  them  I spent  in 
Red  VVings'  lodge,  talking  with  him  about  eagle  pits 
and  the  seizing  of  the  birds  Two  of  the  days  I passed 
in  hunting  away  down  the  river  with  Sinuski  and  Ni- 
poka  I wanted  the  wolf  pup  to  learn  to  love  the  boom 
• if  a gun  as  much  a«  his  second  mother  did.  She  knew 
what  it  meant:  meat,  or  a bloody  trail  to  follow  ami 
overtake  and  pull  down  a woumicd  animal.  On  the 
first  day  1 shot  a white  tail  deer,  dropping  it  right 
where  it  stood.  The  pup  did  not  flinch,  even,  when  I 
fired,  but  he  didn’t  follow  the  dog  when  she  ran  to 
take  the  deer  by  the  throat  and  try  to  shake  it ; he 
looked  at  her  running  off.  and  then  up  at  me.  and  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it  all.  But  on  the  way  home,  when 
I shot  a sage  hen  close  to  us.  and  he  saw  the  feathers 
fly  and  the  bird  bounce  and  flutter  about  upon  the 
ground,  he  went  to  it  as  fast  as  he  could  run.  and 
Sinuski  just  sat  and  looked  on  while  he  bit  and  shook 
it,  smearing  himself  with  blood,  and  at  Iasi  eating  .a 
lot  of  the  torn  flesh,  feathers  and  all.  Tliat  was  where 
lie  differed  from  Sinuski;  she  would  not  touch  birds; 
like  us.  she  cared  only  for  real  meat 
1 thought  that  sri/ing  of  the  bird  a promising  be- 
ginning for  the  pup  On  the  second  bunt,  I shot  a 
white  tail  dccr.  badly  wounding  it,  hut  because  of  the 
(liick  brush  he  could  not  see  it  st.aggering  off,  and  fol- 
lowed Sinuski  only  a little  way  when  vhc  ran  to  pull 
It  down.  I tied  him  to  a tree  while  liutrlicrmg  the  ani- 
mal. for  1 didn’t  want  him  to  have  a bile  of  meat  nor 
,1  lick  of  blood  until  the  hunt  was  over  I then  left 
the  timber,  carrying  the  pup  in  my  arms  until  we 
were  well  up  in  the  bare  breaks  of  the  \ alley,  when 
1 let  him  follow  witli  tlic  dog,  1 soon  r.iiscd  a big 
Iilacktail  buck  from  his  l»od  in  the  head  of  a coulie 
and  the  pup  saw  him  a-  he  ran  off.  then  stopped  to 
stare  at  me.  I fired.  He  fell  and  went  rolling  down 
the  steep  slope,  .and  <Ipg  ami  pup  went  to  him.  Sinuski 
seizing  his  throat,  out  at  once  letting  go  wlien 
the  pup  bit  into  it,  growling,  and  angrily  jerking 
his  fuzzy  tail,  I cut  a gash  in  the  deer’s  neck  and  let 
him  get  at  the  blood  and  tear  at  the  meat.  s.atisficd  now 
that  I could  teach  him  to  be  a great  help  to  me.  In  camp, 
that  evening.  I began  to  train  him  to  he  down  beside 
me  and  not  move  until  told  to  go.  I xaw  that  was  to 


be  far  more  difficult  than  I had  thought. 

Tlic  people  li.-iving  traded  iheir  scry  last  skins  and 
robes,  wc  broke  camp,  forded  Big  River  just  above  the 
Ixing  Knives’  fort,  and  took  the  trail  to  the  south,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  day  making  camp  on  .Arrow  River. 
It  is  sunk  deep  down  in  the  plain;  its  valley  is  very  nar- 
row; long  stretches  <if  it  are  cliff  walled.  1 had  heard 
much  of  the  game  that  frequented  it.  hut  from  what 
! now  saw  I knew  that  the  half  had  not  been  told. 
Upon  each  side  of  it,  near  and  far,  the  plain  was  cov- 
ircd  with  buffalo  and  antelope:  bighorns  were  every- 
where along  its  cliffs;  dccr  and  elk  could  he  counted 
by  hundreds  in  every  one  of  its  narrow,  timbered  bot- 
toms; beavers  lived  in  every  bank  of  the  stream  that 
fronted  upon  decj)  water.  They  had  no  ponds  along  it. 
for  well  they  knew  that  the  great  spring  floods  would 
tear  out  any  dams  that  they  could  build. 

We  wore  to  camp  on  .Arrow  River  a long  time,  so,  on 
the  morning  following  our  arrival  there,  I went  out  to 
get  meat  for  Red  Wings'  lodge,  ami  mine,  the  women 
following  me.  Wo  took  the  trail  that  following  a big 
loiilie.  wimls  up  and  up  through  barren  badlaml  to  the 
plain  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  When  wc  had 
come  to  the  very  head  <if  the  couI‘.%  we  <liscovercd  a 
large  band  of  buffalo  coming  straight  to  it  on  their  way 
to  water.  We  turned  back  below  the  level  of  the  plain 
without  being  seen,  and  the  women  dismounted,  and  I 
handed  my  rifle  to  my  mother,  and  got  out  my  how  and 
a handful  of  arrows,  I was  riding  Red  Wings’  fast- 
buffalo-horse.  and  was  sure  that  I could  make  a l>ig 
killing. 

The  wind  was  from  the  herd  to  us,  and  before  they 
came  in  sight  my  liorse  smelled  the  bnff.alo  and  was  so 
c.igcr  to  break  for  them  that  I h.Til  difliculty  in  holding 
him.  At  last  I saw  the  tops  of  the  backs  of  the  leaders 
—some  oM  cows,  then  their  heads,  and  let  the  horse  go, 
and  witii  a few  leaps  he  h.ad  me  right  among  them,  as 
they  whirled  about  and  broke  hack  for  the  plain*.  I 
singled  out  a Ing  cow  close  ahead,  rode  up  beside  her 
and  drove  an  arrow  deep  into  her  side,  finishing  her,  I 
knew,  for  blood  <it  once  spurted  from  her  nose  I 
downed  a .second  cow  with  an  arrow  into  her  backbone 
tb.if  broke  her  down,  and  then,  looking  for  another  cow 
— there  were  only  hulls  close  at  band 1 saw  some- 

thing white  among  the  brown  backs  ahead  of  them 
How  my  heart  hegan  to  thump!  Was  it  possible.  I 
ibought.  that  wh.Tt  I saw  was  a white  buffalo?  Just  then 
the  herd  split  to  pass  upon  either  side  of  a big  rock, 
and  I got  .1  glimpse  of  the  whole  anim.il.  a two-year 
bull,  white  .all  over ! 

My  horse  was  running  fast,  hut  with  my  rope  end 
I made  him  go  faster:  the  bulls  swerved  right  and  left 
from  me  I neared  the  white  one;  he  saw  me  and  ran 
faster.  1 gained  upon  hiiii,  ranged  up  along  his  right 
side  and  snot  an  arrow  into  him — too  far  hack  I He 
gave  a high  jump  and  ran  still  faster,  streaking  ahead 
through  the  herd.  1 after  him  and  losing  ground : never 
had  I seen  a Iniffalo  run  so  fasti  He  cleared  the  front 
of  the  herd,  so  did  I.  and  then  I saw  that  his  wound 
was  weakening  him.  Mad  as  he  could  be.  mv  liorse 
was  doing  his  bc»t.  breathing  hard  now,  covered  with 


foamy  sweat,  but  drawing  nearer  to  the  white  one  at 
every  jump.  At  Iasi  wc  got  dose  up  beside  him,  and 
this  time  1 made  no  mistake : my  arrow  pierced  his 
heart  and  down  he  went,  1 sprang  to  the  ground  and 
stood  over  him,  and  even  then  I could  hardly  believe 
that  to  me  had  come  this  wonder,  the  killing  of  one  of 
Sun's  own  animals! 

The  women  had  watched  the  chase  anil  now  came  rid- 
ing up  to  me.  my  grandmother  shouting  my  name,  crying 
to  Sun  that  I was  to  give  him  this,  his  sacred  animal 
We  dared  not  touch  it:  only  a Sun  priest  could  skin  a 
white  buffalo.  Red  Wings’  woman  went  hurrying  back 
to  camp  to  get  him  to  come  and  sacrilicc  the  animal 
Wc  went  back  to  the  two  cows  that  1 h.id  killed,  still 
so  excited  that  our  hands  trembled  as  we  skinned  them 
and  cut  up  the  meal  for  packing.  Then  we  returned 
to  the  white  bull,  ."md  my  grandmother  told  of  other 
white  ones  that  she  had  seen,  only  four  of  them  during 
the  manv  winters  of  her  life.  She  gave  me  great  praise 
for  having  killed  it.  and  then  spoiled  it  all  by  demanding 
that  wc  go  North,  so  to  give  Sun  the  white  robe  when 
the  Kaina  should  build  their  great  lodge  to  him  in  the 
coming  Herries-ripe  moon. 

I T was  nearly  midday  when  we  saw  a great  crowd  of 
riders  come  up  over  the  rim  of  the  plain  and  ap- 
proach us.  Red  Wings  and  all  the  other  Sun  priests 
were  in  the  lead  with  Lone  Walker  and  some  of  the 
clan  chiefs,  and  behind  them  were  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  the  people,  men  and  women  and  children.  The 
leaders  came  directly  to  my  white  kill,  tlic  others  form- 
ing a great  circle  around  us,  staring  at  the  dead  animal, 
exclaiming  how  wonderful  it  was,  and  how  glad  Sun 
would  he  when  it  was  given  him. 

Red  Wings’  sits-hesidc-him  woman  had  brought  along 
his  Thunder  pipe,  and  a bundle  of  <lry  wood,  She  built 
a little  fire  near  the  buffalo,  and  all  the  Sun  priests  and 
the  chiefs  gathered  around  it,  with  me  beside  Red  Wings 
He  purified  himself  with  the  smoke  of  burning  sweet- 
grass.  the  pipe  was  taken  from  its  wrappings  after  four 
songs  had  been  sung  and.  holding  it  to  the  sky.  the  old 
man  prayed  Sun  long  and  earnestly  for  full  life  for  us 
all,  especially  mentioning  me  as  the  killer  of  the  sacred 
white  bull  which  wc  would  give  him,  tlie  meat  now.  the 
robe  later  on  when  it  should  be  tanned  and  painted. 
That  done,  all  arose  and  surrounded  the  bull  and.  taking 
turns  by  fours,  we  skinned  it  carefully,  the  hide  was 
given  to  Red  Wings’  vvoman — as  she  was  a sacred  pipe 
woman — to  tan.  and  then,  standing  over  the  carcass, 
the  old  man  cried  out  to  Sun:  "Here,  now,  we  leave 
for  you  your  sacred  meat!  Pity  us  all.  we  pray  you!" 

So  ended  the  ceremony.  The  people  mounted  their 
horses  and  headed  for  camp.  Red  Wings  carefully  put 
his  pipe  into  its  wrappings,  handed  it  to  his  woman, 
and  said  to  me:  "Come!  Right  now.  upon  this  won- 
derful. this  sacred  day.  I will  show  you  where  to  dig 
your  eagle  pit." 

I got  my  rifle  from  my  mother,  left  her  and  my  grand- 
mother to  pack  home  the  meat  of  the  two  cows,  and 
headed  south  with  the  old  man.  We  rode  quite  a long 
way  out  across  the  plain  to  (Coiitimifd  on  page  32) 
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^RE  you  willing  10  tell  the  boys 
of  America,  through  The 
American  Bov.  how  to  play 
hockey?”  I asked. 

"If  I could  write  magazine  stuff  I 
would,  but  I am  not  a writer,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Winsor. 

"If  some  writer  could  write  tl'.e 
story  from  your  ideas,  would  you  sign 
it  ?’’ 

"No.  The  newspapers  often  ask  me 
to  do  a stunt  like  that,  but  I have  al- 
ways refused.” 

"Then  will  you  tell  me  how  to  play 
the  game  and  let  me  write  it  as  you 
tell  it  and  say  that  I got  my  informa- 
tion from  you?" 

"Sure!"  said  the  Harvard  cham- 
pion. 

So  for  the  first  time  American  boys 
are  to  have  a chance  to  know  ice 
hockey  as  Alfred  Winsor,  America’s 
most  famous  college  coach,  knows  it. 
I am  going  to  tell  it  to  you  just  as 
he  told  it  to  me-  1 am  not  going  to 
sign  my  name  to  the  story  because  it 
makes  no  difference  who  1 am. 


I'/ie  Great  Skate  Ga/fie  as  a Great  Coach  Knows  It 


Al-FREDWINSOR  is  a Harvard  man  of  the  class  of  1Q02  Playinghisfirst  game  of  hockey 
L v\hcn  he  was  a freshman,  he  became  a champion  and  captain  before  he  graduated 
After  that  he  was  chosen  tocoach  succeeding  teams  and  carried severalof  them  through  season 
after  season  without  a defeat.  Harvard  is  still  the  Intercollegiate  Hockey  Champion 
Last  season  Mr.  Winsor's  business  duties  compelled  him  to  turn  over  the  active  coaching  to 
his  worthy  successor,  ‘ BiH"  Claflin.  but  he  still  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Mr,  Winsor  and  another  veteran,  Tom  Howard,  have  been  to  hockey  what  Christy 
Mathewson  and  Babe  Ruth  have  been  to  baseball.  When  hockey  has  been  played  os  long 
as  baseball  its  champions  may  be  as  famous  as  those  of  the  national  game.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  one  of  those  champions-  Mr  Winsor  by  telling  what  he  knows  about  hockey  has 
given  you  that  opportunity. 


I NEVER  had  a hockey  stick  in  my 
hand  until  my  freshman  year  at 
Harvard,  said  Mr.  Winsor.  I could  skate  and  1 had 
Iilayed  shinny.  That  is  what  every  hoy  should  do 
if  he  wants  to  be  a champion  hockey  player — start 
young,  skate  and  play  shinny.  In  some  games  a boy 
who  starts  by  himself  without  a teacher  acquires  a bail 
style  that  has  to  be  corrected,  but  the  boy  who  learns 
to  skate  and  dodge  and  handle  a hockey  stick  and  a 
puck  while  playing  with  his  gang  on  local  ice  ponds 
can  go  right  on  up  into  college  hockey  without  unlearn- 
ing anything 

The  first  thing  you  need  in  order  to  play  good  hockey 
is  good  equipment.  One  of  the  first  things  I learned 
when  I began  to  play  was  the  difference  in  skates. 
Of  course  anybody  knows  that  the  heavy  skates  that 
clamp  onto  ordinary  shoes  are  awkward  and  clumsy 
compared  with  the  lighter  skates  that  arc  screwed  fast 
to  the  sole  of  a special  skating  shoe.  Rut  when  I be- 
gan playing  nobody  had  paid  much  attention  to  the 
shape  of  the  bottoms  of  the  blades. 

I figured  the  thing  out  scientifically.  A skate  with  a 
perfectly  straight  bottom  may  be  fast,  but  you  can’t 
turn  on  it  as  quickly  as  you  can  on  a rocker  hlado.  If 
the  rocker  blade  is  curved  too  much,  the  weight  of  the 
man  rests  on  a small  part  of  the  length  and  that  part 
digs  into  the  ice  enough  to  check  his  speed.  The  idea  is 
to  get  just  the  right  arc— you  know  all  curves  arc  arcs 


ALFRED  WINSOR 

Under  W hose  Coochlnd  the  Intercolle^l- 
ole  Chnmplonship  Team  Was  Develoi>ed. 


of  circles — and  the  correct  arc 
i>  different  with  different  men 
I designed  a pair  of  skates  for 
myself  and  had  them  made.  1 
diiln’t  think  of  patenting  my 
design,  but  the  skate  maker  did. 
The  manufacturers  are  getting 
the  profits,  if  there  arc  any,  anti 
hockey  players  all  over  the 
country  are  gelling  the  benefit  of  a skate  that  combines 
speed,  strength,  lightness  and  quick  turning  and  dodging 
qualities. 

-Also  I found  that  there  was  an  advantage  in  having 
a raised  heel  on  the  skate  to  t.ike  the  place  of  the  heel 
on  the  shoe.  It  tips  the  foot  forward  a little  and  puts 
the  weight  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  where  it  should  be. 

By  holding  a pair  of  skates  up  to  the  light,  with  the 
edges  of  the  blades  together,  and  looking  between  them, 
you  can  see  how  much  they  curve.  The  curve  should 
he  somewhere  near  the  arc  of  an  eight  foot  circle.  It 
may  be  flattened  in  the  middle  to  give  a little  more 
surface  in  contact  with  the  ice  and  prevent  deep  gouging. 
The  safest  way  to  select  the  curve  that  is  best  suited 
to  yourself  is  to  take  the  advice  of  an  expert  or  try 
nut  enough  pairs  of  skates  to  find  out  which  gives  you 
the  best  results 

Next  to  the  skates  and  shoes,  the  most  important 
piece  of  equipment,  of  course,  is  the  stick.  .A  boy  gen- 
erally likes  to  swing  a great  big  stick.  That  is  a mis- 
take. The  stick  should  fit  tlic  player.  If  it  is  too  long 
or  too  heavy  for  him,  how  is  he  going  to  handle  the 
puck  with  it?  It  is  a good  plan  to  swap  around  with 
the  gang  until  you  know  about  what  kind  of  a stick 
balances  best  in  your  hands,  then  stick  to  that  pattern. 
A good  many  sliots  are  made  with  the  stick  drawn  up 


close  to  the  body.  If  the  stick  is  too  long,  of  course 
you  cannot  bring  it  in  as  close  as  you  need  to  without 
changing  your  grip  and  there  is  no  time  to  change  your 
grip  m the  heat  of  the  battle. 

Peculiarities  of  Practice 

L_I  AVING  secured  your  equipment,  the  next  thing  to 
I 1 do  is  to  practice-  Practice  for  baseball  and  football 
players  is  more  or  less  organized.  It  does  not  resemble 
what  you  see  m back  lots  where  the  village  gangs  get 
together.  But  when  a bunch  of  forty  or  fifty  boys  get 
to  skating  after  a hockey  puck  on  a pond  in  the  edge 
ot  the  town  they  arc  doing  exactly  what  I have  my 
squads  do  when  I am  developing  individual  play,  I take 
thern  to  the  best  piece  of  ice  available,  throw  out  two 
or  three  pucks  and  let  them  go  to  it.  If  a player  learns 
to  keep  the  puck  away  from  a mob  like  that  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  be  able  to  carry  it  past  six  or  seven 
men  m a game. 

It  takes  a lot  of  practice  of  this  sort  to  get  so  that 
you  can  feel  where  the  puck  is  on  your  stick  without 
looking  at  It.  That  was  what  made  Hobey  Baker  the 
great  p ayer  that  he  was.  He  did  not  think  of  w.atching 
his  stick  or  the  puck  or  his  opponents’  sticks  any  more 
than  a boxer  would  think  of  watching  his  own  or  his 
ojjponents  fists.  Me  kept  his  eyes  on  his  opponents’ 
eyes  as  he  zigzagged  down  the  rink  with  the  puck,  saw 
by  their  eyes  and  their  positions  what  they  were  going  to 
do  before  they  did  it.  and  got  the  jump  on  them.  When 
he  saw  an  opening  he  would  shoot  the  puck  through  it 

^ play"  f'^d  out 
whether  the  puck  is  in  the  proper  position  on  his  stick 
for  a shot  or  not. 

Successful  shots  are  made  by  starting  with  the  puck 
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No.  1.  Oi<l  style  ^ame.  Cover  point  played  in  front  of 
point  artd  met  the  attack  while  point  played  l>ack  near  the 
goal.  It  worked  fairly  well  against  indtvlcUial  attack  but 
proved  Ineffective  against  learn  work. 
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No.  3.  Facing  off  at  start  of  i>erlod. 
seven-man  teams.  Note  that  the  goal 
tenders  have  a clear  view  of  the  puck. 
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No.  G,  Why  the  old  style  defense  fallerl 
against  on  organized  attack.  It  was  like 
trying  lo  keep  off  two  sw^rtlsmen  with 
the  point  of  one  sword.  While  you  were 
blocking  one  the  other  one'  got  you. 
provided,  of  course,  that  they  passeri 
the  forward  line. 


ai  tile  lied  of  the  blatlc 
of  the  stick,  pulting  tlic 
stick  so  that  it  will  roll 
along  the  blade  and  u|) 
onto  it,  and  then  flipping 
it  with  a quick  twist  of 
the  wrist.  This  raises  the 
puck  high  enough  for  it 
to  clear  the  obstructing 
skates  and  feet.  In  the 
early  days  the  puck  was 
often  lifted  clear  over 
the  heads  of  the  opposing 
players.  I have  seen  it 
go  way  up  into  the  raft- 
ers of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Rink  in  New  York,  and 
nobody  would  know 
where  it  was  going  to 
light  when  it  came  down. 

A Game  That 
Charioted  the 
Style  of  Play 

This  style  of  play  was 
changed  on  account 
of  what  happened  in  the 
Harvard-Vale  game  of 
l‘«4.  The  parallel  de- 
fense— I will  explain  that 
later  — had  not  been 
worked  out  at  that  time 
The  forwards  played  the 
old  rushing  game  instead 
of  following  back  as  they 
do  now  in  defensive  play. 

Harvard  was  one  point 
ahead  and  there  was 
twenty  seconds  to  play. 

P.  Carr,  playing  point  on 
the  Harvard  team,  had 
the  puck.  He  waited  till 
the  Yale  line  charged  at 
him,  intending  to  lift  the 
puck  over  tlieni  and  give 
his  team  mates  a chance 
to  get  through  and  carry 
it  to  the  goal  or  keep  it 
in  safe  territory  until  the 
whistle  blew.  But  Carr 
lost  his  balance  trying  to 
pull  the  puck  one  side 
and  missed  it.  Yale  got 
it  right  in  front  of  the 
goal  and  tied  the  score. 

Harvard  had  to  play 
three  hard  overtime  peri- 
ods to  win  the  game  that 
she  thought  she  had 
cinched  until  Carr  missed 
the  puck. 

We  quit  that  stuff  right 

there.  Now  we  shoot  between  the  ankle  and  tlic  knee 
A player  cannot  stop  such  a low  shot  with  his  hands 
as  easily  as  lie  can  a higlier  one  and  he  cannot  move  his 
legs  and  skates  as  quickly  as  he  can  his  iiands  I give 
my  men  practice  in  lifting  the  puck  by  hanging  a tin 
can  about  a foot  from  the  ice  in  the  corner  of  the  goal 
and  having  tliem  shoot  the  puck  at  it 

The  Time  to  Abandon  Back-lot  Methods 

WHEN  the  time  comes  to  develop  team  play,  of 
course  hack-lot  methods  arc  abandoned.  Hockey 
strategy  and  team  work  have  been  developed  gradually 
year  by  year  since  1895-6,  when  icc  polo  was  first  played 
in  Cambridge  by  an  organized  team.  This  was  the  fore- 
runner of  icc  hockey.  It  was  played  with  a short  stick 
and  a hard  rubber  ball.  There  was  no  such  thing  a.s 
being  on  or  off-side  In  1897  a few  games  of  hockey 
were  tried,  and  the  next  year  icc  polo  was  given  up 
and  hockey  was  adopted.  F,  J.  Goodrich  was  captain 
of  the  first  Harvard  team.  The  biggest  game  was  with 
Brown  University,  which  defeated  Harvard  6 to  0. 

The  first  Harvar<l-Yalc  game  was  in  1600.  It  was 
played  in  St.  Nichola.s  Rink.  New  York  City.  Vale  won 
5 to  4.  Since  then  Harvard  has  won  her  share  of 
victories  because  she  has  <Icvelopcd  team  play. 

There  were  many  obstacles  to  be  overcome — the  same 
sort  of  obstacles  that  boys  will  have  to  overcome  in 
getting  ready  to  make  their  school  and  college  teams. 
In  the  early  years  practice  was  held  and  games  played 
on  open  ponds  wherever  ice  could  he  found.  When  the 
rinks  refused  to  freeze,  the  managers  went  out  all  over 
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No.  2.  The  hockey  of  lo-day.  Six-man  teams  and  ftarollei 
defense.  Point  ami  cover  point  play  In  a line  parallel  with 
the  forward  line.  They  etc  sometimes  called  rl^ht  defense 
and  left  defense. 
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No,  4.  Facing  off  at 
period,  six-man  teams. 
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No.  5.  Forwards  playing  on  the  defen- 
sive no  longer  charge  the  oflensive  line 
hut  turn  and  skate  with  It.  crowding  the 
man  with  the  puck  over  to  the  side. 
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No.  7.  Why  a perfect  parallel  defense 
succeeds.  Cover  ix^lnt  and  ixjint  can 
cover  with  their  sticks  every  line  ofap- 
proach  lo  the  goal.  Only  by  drawing 
llrem  aside  or  putting  a shot  through 
them  and  the  goal  lender  can  their  op- 
ponents score. 


No.  S.  The  play  that  lost  one  of  the 
championship  games  against  Cleveland 
Iasi  year.  The  pass  from  C lo  D was 
iniercepied  by  a Cleseland  player  D. 
and  three  forwards  |umi>ed  through  (>. 
loolerl  the  Boston  defense  by  bluffing  to 
go  straight  through  and  then  passing  lo 
R who  stiot  ihe  lying  goal  from  X. 
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play  lasts  but  a few  seconds,  then 
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there  is  a pause  and  a line-up. 
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Each  plavcr  has  time  to  collect 
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himself,  listen  for  signals  and 
think  what  he  is  going  to  do  next 
But  in  hockey  the  teams  may  line 
up  but  once  in  a whole  twenty- 

Ion  player,  used  lo  toke  Ihe  puck  and 
zigzag  along  Ihe  line  until  he  found  a 
hole  to  go  through.  He  watched  hl% 
opponents,  keeping  track  of  his  ptick 
moinlv  by  sense  of  touch. 


minute  period.  From  then  on  it 
is  hard,  fast,  continuous  work- 
A player  must  be  as  speedy  as 
Man  o'  War.  as  courageous  as 
Corpcnticr.  us  quick  to  see  an 
opening  as  a mouse  that's  chased 
by  a cat.  He  must  skate,  dodge,  jump,  thrust,  pull, 
pick,  block,  shoot  by  instinct.  If  he  stops  to  think 
the  other  fellow  gets  there  first.  The  puck  goes  the 
whole  length  of  the  rink  in  a second.  In  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  an  apparently  sure  offense  changes  to 
a desperate  defense.  To  the  uninitiated  the  game 
looks  like  a dozen  men  each  trying  in  his  own  way 
to  get  possession  of  somebody’s  lost  rubber  heel. 

Hockey  requires  not  only  the  highest  degree  of  in- 
dividual skill,  strength  and  endurance  called  for  by 
any  game  that  is  played  but  also  the  highest  degree 
of  team  organization  and  co-operation.  A success- 
ful team  keeps  Us  formation  as  shown  in  these  dia- 
grams. The  players  do  not  get  mixed  up,  though 
they  may  exchange  places  with  each  other  with  the 
speed  of  a lightning  flash.  A snapshot  taken  at  the 
fastest,  most  critical  point  of  the  game,  when  every 
man  was  skating  like  the  wind,  dodging,  passing, 
shooting,  would  show  the  forwards  in  a straight  line 
across  the  rink,  the  defense  men  in  a parallel  line 
behind  them  and  the  goal  tender  between  the  puck 
and  the  goal,  us  they  arc  shown  in  the  diograms. 


ihe  (Vnimry  to  firul  some  place  where  there  w.is  icc 
enough  to  practice.  Often  the  players  got  out  of  bed 
before  daylight,  swallowed  a glass  of  milk  and  a cracker 
and  were  on  the  ice  before  the  sun  came  up  lo  thaw 
it.  Several  times,  on  account  of  thaws,  our  teams  were 
without  ice  for  weeks  before  their  most  important  games 


in^.  One  man  aheod  w‘iih  the  puck,  thr 
remainder  of  the  team  plavinft  vile  In 
stronp  tlofenseformnilon.  If  lu*  succeeds, 
all  nphi.  If  nol,  lluU-  barm  Is  done.  He 
enn  irv  afain  and  afmln  iinlll  he  scores, 


while  their  rivals  had  the 
advantage  of  perfect  ar- 
tificial icc  at  indoor 
rinks. 

Wc  tried  all  sorts  of 
schemes  to  keep  the  men 
in  condition  during  soft 
spells.  We  even  roller 
skated  around  the  top  of 
the  stadium.  Now.  with 
indoor  rinks,  we  are  al- 
ways sure  of  ice.  We 
can  make  up  our  sched- 
ule of  games  in  advance 
and  have  regular  periods 
for  practice.  Even  the 
schoolboys  in  many 
cities  have  a chance  at 
the  rinks. 

All  this  time  the  equip- 
ment was  being  devel- 
oped as  well  as  team 
work.  We  used  to  wear 
long  stockings  and  they 
had  to  lie  held  up  by 
ladies'  garters  attached 
to  an  undershirt  I made 
every  player  buy  his  own. 
Any  one  of  them  would 
rather  meet  the  whole 
team  single-handed  than 
to  face  the  clerk  who 
sold  those  garters.  Now 
we  wear  tights  untlcr  our 
padded  pants  so  vve  do 
nol  need  garters. 

The  Parallel 
Defense 

The  greatest  change 
has  come  in  the  game 
itself.  Those  who  played 
the  haphazard  hockey  of 
years  ago  would  scarcely 
recognize  the  game  as  it 
is  played  to-day.  The 
change  has  come  grad- 
ually. One  year  we 
would  try  some  new 
stunt  and  Ihe  next  year 
our  opponent  would  come 
h.ick  .It  us  with  an  imi- 
tation of  the  same  thing 
and  we  would  find  them 
far  more  dangerous. 
r.\  en  some  of  the  Cana- 
dian teams,  who  arc  the 
greatest  exponents  of 
hockey,  liave  changed 
their  style  lo  correspond 
more  or  less  to  the  ap- 
proved changes  of  the 
more  or  less  a Harvard 


Harvard  teams  .and  played 
style. 

The  most  radical  change  was  the  parallel  defense, 
which  I mentioned  a little  while  ago.  It  is  a great 
advance  over  the  old  style.  The  point  and  the  cover 
point,  who  are  the  defense  men  stationed  between  the 
goal  tender  an<l  the  forwards,  used  to  play  one  behind 
the  other.  When  an  opposing  skater  got  through  the 
forward  line  these  two  defense  men  would  charge  out 
to  meet  him.  Naturally,  they  would  try  to  force  him 
over  lo  one  side.  If  he  was  a clever  man  he  would 
wail  until  they  were  off  balance,  both  going  in  the  same 
direction,  and  llien  reverse  and  get  by  both  of  them 
and  out  in  front  of  the  goal  with  the  puck. 

To-day  the  point  and  cover  point  play  on  a line 
parallel  witli  the  forward  line.  They  play  well  up  the 
icc  and  instead  of  charging  at  the  oncoming  forwards 
they  turn  and  skate  with  them.  You  have  no  idea  how 
helpless  it  makes  a man  feel  to  liavc  an  opponent  turn 
and  sk.atc  with  him  instead  of  blocking  him.  It  is  tike 
trying  to  argue  with  a man  who  agrees  with  everything 
you  say.  When  you  try  to  pass  or  shoot  you  find 
vour  opponent  much  harder  to  get  rid  of.  Going  with 
the  play  instead  of  against  it.  he  can  use  his  own  mo- 
mentum and  yours  to  crowd  you  into  the  boards.  If 
you  shoot,  a touch  of  his  stick  will  deflect  the  shot 
around  the  goal.  If  you  dodge,  the  other  defense  man 
is  right  in  front  of  you.  Unless  a defensive  player 
leaves  his  man  uncovered,  this  defense  is  air-tight.  Most 
scores  are  due  to  leaving  a player  uncovered. 

The  defensive  play  of  the  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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Thf.  American  Boy 


WINTER 


WINDS  and  SNOWS 


ONE  01'  tlie  most  intercstiyR  dis- 
coveries on  tile  trip  was  an  in- 
habited bear  den.  I came  upon  this 
most  unexpectedly.  There  was  a little 
old  snow  in  the  entrance.  In  this  the 
bear  had  rested  his  forepaws  while  he 
had  his  head  out.  But  he  had  not  come 
out  ami  he  was  in  there  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  I did  not  linger,  but  took  one 
look  and  went  on. 

One  luuidrcd  feet  farther  I came  to 
another  den.  Tracks  made  in  the  mud 
and  frozen,  showed  that  a grizzly,  too, 
occupied  this  one  and  that  he  was  in. 
\\'hy  were  both  these  dens  at  this  place, 
and  why  so  close  together  for  tinsociable 
folks — grizzlies?  * 

Both  dens  were  on  the  northern  slope, 
two  or  tlirec  hundred  feet  above  the  tree 
line.  From  the  character  of  the  soil  it 
was  good  digging  and  probably  made  a 
good  den.  In  addition,  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  surface 


WHEN  wintry  blasts  are 
shrieking,  does  that  mean 
nothing  to  do  but  huddle  in- 
doors? Here’s  the  answer  of  a 
man  who  lived  alone  for  three 
weeks  outdoors  in  midwinter 
in  the  wilds  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 


cate  that  birds,  and  perhaps  conies,  were  also  there,  for 
the  while  weasel  is  a killer 

Adventures  of  the  Night 

II'  W.‘\S  not  only  the  day's  journey  that  brought  ad- 
\ future.  An  evening  alone  by  a camp  fire  is  an  ad- 
venture— adventure  in  imagination 
One  clear,  still  night  I sal  between  my  blazing  camp 
fire  and  a cliff  which  rose  higher  than  the  tall  spruces 
.vround.  Occasionally  I walked  out  of  the  firelight  and 
stood  looking  up  at  the  stars  between  the  free  tops.  For 
minutes  I did  not  he.ar  a sound.  Not  an  owl,  not  a fox. 
not  a bird,  not  even  a stirring  of  the  tree  tops  by  the 
wind.  Vet  I enjoyed  the  night.  Occasionally  I won- 
dered what  I would  see  to-morrow.  Often  I wondered 
how  many  mice,  sfiuirrds.  coyotes,  birds  or  even  moun- 
tain lions  there  might  be  around  me,  concealed  in  the 
darkness,  watching  me,  or,  perhaps  more  likely,  .staring 
in  wonderment  at  my  fire. 

The  third  night  was  windy  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
dust  But  it  was  not  cold,  six  degrees  below  freezing 
the  coldest — not  bad  for  a February  night.  The  wind 
blew  so  wildly  and  everything  was  so  dry  that  I kept 
only  a small  fire  and  before  daylight  set  off  up  the 
mountain  side. 

The  next  night  the  wind  blew  still  more  violently. 
.^fter  making  camp  the  place  proved  so  unsheltered 
that  I extinguished  my  fire  and  started  up  the  mountain 
side  through  the  woods  in  the  dark,  hoping  to  find  a 
cavc-like  place  at  the  foot  of  a cliff,  or  some  spot  where 
1 could  avoid  the  wind.  1 found  it — a thin  slab  of  rock 
like  a gigantic  slate,  leaned  up  against  the  bottom  of  a 
cliff  I hurriedly  closed  hotli  ends  with  spruce  boughs, 
then  with  a small  fire  under  this  lean-to  rock  scarcely 
•V  breath  of  the  wind  reached  me.  yet  intensely  I heard 
it  rip  around  the  cliffs  and  roar  through  the  forests.  It 
was  midnight  when  a tree  by  the  cliff  fell  with  a crash. 
Immediately  I heard  a muffled,  squcal-likc  cry,  but  when 
I reached  the  fallen  tree  the  animal,  whatever  it  was, 
hud  vanished. 

The  wind  continued  in  roar  and  to  sway  the  trees. 


form — the  topograpliy — would  cause  the 
snow  to  drift  deeply  over  these  places 
As  I stood  thinking  about  these  dens, 
and  at  the  surroundings,  from  time  to 
time  I plainly  scented  hear.  Taking  two 
steps  forward  I discovered  what  I had 
not  yet  seen.  The  entrance  to  still  an- 
other den  and  this  within  a few  feet. 
Three  grizzly  dens  within  a stone's 
throw.  I wished  tltat  I knew  why. 

The  entrance  was  open  and  evidently 
the  bear  was  not  in.  There  were  a num- 
ber of  small  spruce  twigs  just  outside 
the  entrance  as  though  recently  droppe<l 
there.  I took  a look  through  my  glass 
down  into  the  edge  of  the  woods.  There 
was  a big  grizzly  standing  on  hind  legs 
with  forepaws  against  a spruce,  pulling 
off  small  limbs. 

He  was  after  bedding.  Generally  bears 
lie  on  the  bare  floor  of  their  den  and 
this  either  is  rock  or  gravgl,  But  snow 
commonly  closes  the  entrance  to  a den 
and  keeps  out  the  cold  wind  and  keeps  in  a part  of  the 
heat  given  off  by  the  bear.  But  with  no  snow  and  a 
den  with  a large  entrance.  I could  almost  walk  in  stand- 
ing erect:  the  den  evidently  became  uncomfortably  cold 
on  windy  nights. 

I ducked  in  for  a look  at  the  inside.  The  grizzly  had 
neither  seen  nor  scented  me  and  I would  not  remain  in 
long.  The  den  was  just  a big  hole  in  the  mountain  side. 
It  was  about  ten  feet  in  and  about  five  feet  wide  and 
high.  The  floor  of  the  den  was  covered  with  several 
armloads  of  spruce  houghs  that  had  not  been  lain  upon. 
Tlie  grizzly  was  taking  m betiding. 

Quickly  I got  out  and  hurrying  quietly  to  the  leeward 
I waited  for  a look  at  the  grizzly  when  he  should  re- 
turn to  the  den.  I stopped  where  I could  see  him  if  he 
went  directly  back  to  the  den.  And  I sat  down  against 
two  large  bowlders.  A chippering  squeak  and  I looked 
around  in  time  to  see  a cony,  “the  little  haymaker  of  the 
heights,”  dart  down  into  his  den.  I had  sealed  myself 
close  to  his  haystack,  where  he  evidently  had  been  eat- 
ing hay.  This  haystack  was  about  the  size  of  a cow- 
boy hat  and  was  composed  of  the  mountain  top  grass 
and  wild  flowers. 

L'p  along  the  sky  line  climbed  the  grizzly.  He  was 
large  and  walked  with  a limp  in  left  hind  leg.  He  prob- 
ably was  an  old  timer.  In  his  mouth  were  a number 
of  spruce  boughs. 

Amon§  the  Clouds 

That  night  a snowstorm  arrived,  At  daylight 
more  than  a foot  of  snow  was  on  the  ground  and 
small  flakes  were  falling  fast.  The  light  was  dim  and 
heavy  clouds  were  around  me.  Up  through  cloud,  fog 
and  falling  snow  I climbed.  Arriving  at  timber  line  I 
thought  to  go  on  up  to  the  very  sky  line  of  the  plateau 
along  which  I was  traveling,  After  climbing  a few  min- 
utes I came  through  the  lop  of  the  storm  cloud  and 
was  walking  or  rather  wading,  in  a sea  of  clouds. 

Peaks  rose  high  overhead  and  a few  hundred  feet 
above  me  no  snow  h.vd  fallen  on  the  plateau.  It  was 
above  the  clouds  through  this  snowfall. 

Ocean-like  the  surface  of  the  storm  cloud  stretched 
off  into  miles  of  distance.  From  time  to  time  I stopped 
to  look  down  into  its  calm,  though  roughened,  surface 
Now  and  then  a little  wisp  of  cloud  would  tear  itself 
free  and  go  hurrying  along  the  surface.  Sometimes  this 
would  circle  easily  round  and  round  like  foam  in  a big 
slow  whirlpool. 

Far  off  southward  on  the  brown  surface  of  the  plateau 
I saw  a flock  of  sheep  resting  in  the  sunshine.  A num- 
ber were  lying  down.  Two  sentinels  stood  like  a twin 
statue  in  the  same  bowlder,  with  tails  together,  one 
looking  cast  and  the  other  west.  High  in  the  sunny  sky 
an  eagle  was  slowly  circling. 

For  more  than  an  hour  I walked  along  this  sunny 
plateau.  I saw  numbers  of  white  quail— ptarmigan— 
and  many  flocks  of  rosy  finches. 

About  noon  the  clouds  began  to  rise  and  brc.ik  and 
presently  the  sunny  plateau  as  well  as  the  world  below 
was  in  cloud  and  falling  (CnHlimu'd  «»  fnuic  2ij) 


On  for  More  Adventure 


The  first  day  l had  traveled  on  snow  about  two 
feet  deep.  But  an  hour  from  camp  second  day  I 
came  to  a snowless  region.  There  had  been  but  one 
snowstorm  and  this  was  in  early  winter  For  nearly 
three  months  not  a flake  had  fallen.  However,  this 
snowless  condition  is  not  unusual  for  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Every  third  or  fourth  winter  is  one  of  hut  little 
snowfall.  During  the  greater  part  of  every  winter  the 
mountain  tops  stand  up  in  sunshine  ami  traveling  over 
them  IS  not  a hardship. 

Nor  was  it  a lonelv  journey,  for  the  forest  folk  were 
around  me,  Toward  noon  the  second  day  I watched  a 
bobcat  stalk  for  a snowshoc  rabbit.  The  rabbit  was  in 
the  sun,  backed  up  against  a fallen  tree.  I was  stand- 
ing at  one  end  of  the  tree  watching  the  rabbit  when  the 
cat  caught  .sight  of  him  without  seeing  me.  The  cat  at 
once  flattened  down  and  crawled  in  a half  circle.  Thi.s 
brought  It  behind  the  rabbit  and  the  fallen  tree.  Behind 
this  tree  was  another  fallen  log.  The  cat  without  a 
sound  made  his  way  around  this  log  and  was  slipping 
up  directly  liehind  the  rabbit. 

The  rabbit  had  been  dozing  and  apparently  did  not 
dream  of  danger.  Suddenly  he  gave  a leap  and  jumped 
by  me  apparently  without  even  seeing  me.  1 .stood  still 
and  the  cat  leaped  upon  the  log  and  discovered  me.  He 
stopped,  croiidied  on  the  log,  scowlecl  at  me,  then  in  a 
flash  was  gone. 

During  the  day  I saw  magpies,  chickadees,  nuthatches 
and  long-crcslcd  jays.  I had  been  traveling  through 
woods  of  Eiigclmann  spruce  and  mountain  pine  at  an 
altitude  of  about  ten  thousand  feet. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I came  in  sight  of  a number  of 
mountain  sheep  in  a grassy  place  down  in  the  woods 
.Ml  were  playing— pushing,  butting,  fencing  with  horns, 
and  occasionally  one  chased  another  in  a circle.  I sat 
watching  from  behind  a tree  screen.  At  the  lower  end 
of  this  grassy  opening  was  a cliff  of  rocks.  For  an  in- 
stant as  I looked  up  at  this  a mountain  lion  raised  his 
head  and  looked  over  at  the  sheep,  then  crouched.  A 
second  later  he  dropped  down  out  of  sight.  I went 
down  to  the  playground  and  the  sheep  raced  up  the 
mountain  side. 

For  three  days  I was  in  a snowless  region.  Most  of 
this  time  1 was  just  above  the  timber  line,  more  than 
e leven  tlious.nnd  feet  above  seashore  The  weather,  too. 
was  w.irm,  Midday  I did  not  wear  gloves, 

1 traveled  close  to  timber  line,  above  it  or  below  it  as 
conditions  appeared  most  interesting.  One  day  I climbed 
an  unnamed  thirtccn-thousand-foot  j>cak,  hoping  to  see 
a numher  of  birds.  The  only  living  thing  seen  was  a 
white  weasel.  But  the  fact  that  he  was  there  would  imli- 


At  the  Den  of  a Grizzly 


There  are  always  adventures  for 
one  who  is  out  in  the  wibU  .ilonc 
Ploughing  through  a storm  on  the 
•mountains  is  one — trying,  thrill- 
ing; but  there  i.s  adventure  also  in 
watching  a hear  or  a mountain  sheep,  or 
seeing  a sunrise,  or  sitting  beside  a small 
camp  fire  far  from  any  other  human  be- 
ing. with  only  the  darkness  arouinl  one, 
ami  now  and  then  the  small  but  startling 
noise  of  a jirowling  beast  or  the  awful 
roar  of  a snowslide  It  is  my  greatest 
joy— adventuring  in  the  wilds,  winter  or 
summer.  "This  is  an  account  of  some  of 
the  things  that  happened  in  three  weeks' 
solitary  camping  in  the  Rockies.  Most 
of  these  things,  naturally,  happened  to 


me 

Leaving  the  train  on  the  summit  of  a 
pass.  I «ct  off  alone  on  snowshoes 
through  a wild  mountain  country.  It 
was  the  last  week  in  January.  I had 
planned  to  travel  mostly  on  tlie  jilaleau 
summit  of  the  Continental  Divide  .and 
occasionally  climb  a peak  that  offered 
something  of  unusual  interest. 

H.id  I been  equipped  with  the  regula- 
tion diver's  suit  on  this  winter  c.amping 
trip  I would  have  avoided  two  cold 
duckings  But  thus  prepared  1 would 
have  missed  no  end  of  adventure,  the 
opportunity  to  try  out  my  fire-starting 
under  trying  conditions,  and  a number 
of  tilings  concerning  beaver  life. 

Late  the  first  afternoon  out  I found 
interest  in  a beaver  pond  .ind  walked  out 
on  the  ice.  I stamped  the  ice  near  the 
bouse.  Where  1 stamped  it  was  thick 
and  solid.  Beavers  often  build  a house 
by  a spring  and  spring  water  freezes  less 
deeply.  There  is  likely  to  be  thin  ice 
by  a spring-side  beaver  house. 

There  w.i-  in  this  case.  The  ice  sinl- 
denly  cracked  and  I threw  myself  full 
length  hoping  to  keep  from  breaking 
through.  The  ice  was  extremely  thin 
and  gave  way.  Full  length  I broke 
through  into  the  liquid  cold. 

It  was  a clear  day  and  the  tempera- 
ture was  close  to  zero.  As  I climbed 
out  of  the  water  my  clothes  began  to 
freeze.  Everything  about  me  was  soaked 
except  camera  and  films,  which  were  in 
a waterproof  bag. 

The  ice  was  smooth  and  with  my 
shoes  glazed  with  ice  and  a cobi  wind 
blowing,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
keep  my  feel  under  me.  For  safety  first 
1 crawled  to  near  the  shore  where  the 
ice  roughened.  Meantime  my  clothes 
were  freezing  and  when  I up  1 

mttst  have  resembled  a frozen  scarecrow  in  a sleet  storm. 

Tlierc  Wire  three  sets  of  inatche»  on  me.  Getting  at 
my  malcli  box  with  diilled,  wet  hands  in  a pocket  glued 
solid  with  ice,  was  one  of  the  things  to  be  done  along 
with  finding  kindling  and  starting  a fire.  This  I 
achieved  and  was  soon  thawing  out  before  a cheerful 
flame 
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Then  came  a violent  gust  small  wind- 
thrown  limb  struck  me  in  the  back  and 
nearly  knocked  me  over.  I hastily 
jumped  behind  the  base  of  a big  spruce 
as  another  tree,  unseen  in  the  darkness, 
crashctl  down,  falling  near  the  one  that 
had  just  fallen.  For  some  minutes  the 
air  was  so  filled  with  quantities  of  dust 
off  the  mountain  tops  that  I searched 
and  .searched  before  I again  found  my 
shelter  cniraiicc,  although  all  the  time  I 
was  dose  to  it. 
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By  WILLIAM  HEYLIGER 


TO-MORROW 


Illuitratfd  by  IV.  IV.  Clarkt 


Ml"' AN  WHILE  Dan  had  fallen  mulcr  the  spell  of 
I'arragut  Island.  The  murning  dip  and  the 
afternoon  swim,  the  joy  of  working  with  looL, 
the  pleasure  oi  occasional  details  to  help  man 
the  running  hoat.  the  mystery  of  the  lake  mists  that 
sometimes  rose  after  dark  and  blotted  out  the  distant 
shores  with  blanketed,  gray  vapor — all  this  was  as  spice 
and  flavor  to  his  soul.  And  then,  too,  the  joy  of  luring 
fighting,  gamy  bass  from  the  pools  and  the  reed  patches 
along  shore  never  lost  its  keen  and  eager  edge. 

He  had  heard  of  another  camp  far  below  at  the  lake 
en<l.  an  eiul  reached  by  a road  other  than  the  one  over 
which  Tony  had  driven  him.  One  day  he  and  Twilliger 
rowed  down  there.  After  that,  at  every  free  moment, 
he  haunted  the  island  dock.  For  moored  to  one  side 
was  an  cight-oared  cutter,  and  Twilliger  had  told  him 
that  some  day  Farragut  and  that  other  camp  would  meet 
in  a two-tnilc,  cight-oared  cutter  racc. 

“Thc  Skipper’s  letting  us  get  acclimated  before  train- 
ing US,"  Twilliger  had  said  "Things  ought  to  begin  to 
happen  .about  next  week.  You  ought  to  make  the  crew. 
You've  got  the  shoulders" 

Dan’s  eyes  ha<l  flamed. 

"Tony.  too.  He's  got  beef  Oh.  wc'll  have  a crew 
that  will  come  along." 

Dan  could  not  foresee  all  that  the  information  of  I'ar- 
ragut's  crew  was  to  bring  about 

Always,  in  those  days,  he  was  conscious  of  Tony’s 
unfriendly  gaze,  and  he  came  to  grow  uncomfortahle 
under  the  scrutiny.  Tony  went  hinigiing  for  bass  and 
came  back  empty-handed:  Dan  somehow  found  a grim 
satisfaction  in  tli.it.  The  breach  that  separated  them 
seemed  t<*  grow  ever  wider. 

• 

There  came  a niglU  when  the  songs  seemed  to 
lack  force,  when  no  one  had  a story  to  tell.  It 
was  the  first  time  an  evening  gathering  had  not  been 
charged  with  interest  and  zest.  Twilliger  squirmed. 

"How  about  getting  out  the  gloves?"  he  demanded 
suddenly. 

The  Skipper  smiled.  “Always  on  the  go,  Twil,  aren’t 
you?  Get  them  down,  somebody.  They're  soft,  and 
it's  good  sport." 

A boy  climbed  to  the  loft  and  brought  down  boxing 
gloves  carefully  wrapped  in  canvas.  Twilliger  seemed 
to  have  assumed  the  function  of  master  of  ceremonies. 
"VVho’Il  battle?"  he  demanded  briskly. 

"I  will,"  said  Tony.  "Terriss  is  about  my  size.” 
certain  something,  running  though  the  voice,  wrote 
itself  unmistakably  on  Dan’s  hearing.  His  pulses  quick- 
ened. Soft  gloves,  but  nevertheless  this  would  in  truth 
be  what  Twilliger  had  called  it.  "a  battle."  Tony  willed 
it. 

"How  about  you,  Dan?"  Twilliger  asked. 

"I'm  game"  He  tried  to  say  it  calmly.  He  thought 
that  every  eye  was  on  him. 

And  yet  he  failed  to  see  the  man  who  came  up  quietly 
behind  him.  It  was  the  cook  who  took  the  gloves  and 
laced  them  to  his  wrists.  ‘ 

Tvvilliger  was  all  business.  “There  will  be  three  two- 
minute  rounds.  I’ll  act  as  timckcc|)er  Ready?  You. 
Tony?  All  right.  Time.” 

Tony  $|)rang  up  from  his  chair  and  rushed.  Dan  had 
expected  no  such  hurricane  tactics.  One  fist  clubbed 
him  in  the  ribs;  another  crashed  full  against  his  nose. 
.\  sea  of  stars  swam  before  his  eyes  The  gloves  might 
l>c  soft,  but  they  could  sting,  for  there  were  knuckles 
behind  them.  The  campers,  little  suspecting  the  venom 
behind  that  rush,  cheered  in  good-natured  banter  and 
shouted  for  Tony  to  keep  it  up.  Dan  lowered  his  head 
and  covered  his  jaws  with  his  gloves. 

“What's  the  matter,”  Tony  taunted:  "afrai<l  to  fight?" 
Dan’s  he.id  was  clear  now.  He  bobbed  it  out  from 
behind  its  protection,  and  a jabbing  blo’w  caught  Tony 
on  the  inmith.  Then  they  were  at  if.  foe  to  toe. 
showering  in  blows  as  fast  as  tlieir  arms  could  work. 
Twilliger  had  to  pull  them  apart  at  the  eml  of  the  two 
mitmtes.  The  campers,  suddenly  aware  that  this  was 
something  out  of  the  ordinary,  had  taken  sides  and  were 


shouting  advice  ami  encourage- 
ment to  tlieir  f.ivorite>. 

Dan,  panting,  >at  on  the  chair 
fliat  Mr  l.'alt  had  pitslied  for- 
ward. His  gaze  ne\ er  once  Icli 
Tony.  This  round  two  bo)v 
would  go  out  with  set  lijis 
“'I'imc,''  said  Twilliger 
This  lime  Dan  was  preparetl 
for  the  rush.  His  glove  darted 
to  Tony's  chin,  and  the  cook’s 
helper  tottered  back  on  his 
heels.  In  he  rushed  again,  only 
to  be  met  witli  another  blow 
that  halted  him.  .\nd  then  his 
rushes  grew  weak  Dan  began 
to  force  liim,  over  and  over  and 
over  again,  popping  that  left 
glove  into  his  face.  This  time 
’Twilliger  did  not  have  to  pry 
them  apart  One  boy.  at  lea.st, 
was  glad  of  the  respite. 

Again  Mr  Catt  pushed  out 
the  chair.  'Trclty  bitter,  isn’i 
it?" 

"He  startcil  it."  said  Dan 
One  lip  was  a little  puffed  "I 
guess  I can  finish  it  for  him," 

"Tliinks  he  knows  it  all."  the 
cook  observed,  "and  doesn’t 
know  a thing.  .\  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances. Been  fed  up  on  a 
lot  of  bosh  until  lie  believe'-  il  I'l^m 

Just  a poor,  mistaken  kid.” 

Dan's  muscles,  steeled  a mo- 
ment before,  seemed  to  relax.  The  bitterness  broke 
down  and  began  to  unravel  from  his  blood.  The  call 
of  "Time!"  F;und  him  curiously  inert,  and  again  the 
rush  with  which  Tony  began  each  round  beat  him  back 
and  caused  him  to  seek  safely.  He  could  not  wliip  him- 
self up  to  the  old  pitch.  He  knew  th.it  Tony  had  all 
the  best  of  it — and  didn’t  care. 

At  the  round's  end  the  campers  crowded  about  Tony 
. with  praise  an<l  acclaim.  Dan  held  out  his  arms  for 
the  gloves  to  he  unlaced-  The  cook  patted  his  shoulder — 
just  a single,  understanding  pat.  And.  somehow,  that 
seemed  to  cstabli.sh  a bond  between  them. 

Tony  frankly  gloried.  What  a letter  he’d  write  back 
to  Ironridge  to-morrow ! There  was  one  person  to 
whom  he  especially  wanted  to  speak,  but  he  could  not 
catch  .Mr  Call’s  eye  The  call  to  swing  hammocks 
sounded,  and  thereafter  he  was  engaged  When  the 
task  was  done  the  cook  had  gone  and  a light  fell  in  a 
vvi<lc  beam  from  the  galley  door,  announcing  where  he 
was. 

There  was  still  a minute  or  two  before  the  whistle 
would  send  him  swinging  up  to  his  swaying  bed.  Tony 
hastened  toward  tliat  light.  The  cook  was  cutting  bread 
to  dry  out  for  the  morning’s  toast. 

"Didn't  I tell  you  that  guy  would  curl  up?"  Tony 
exulted.  "I  kept  coming  and  coming  until  he  quit. 
They  always  do.” 

The  cook  balanced  the  bread  knife.  "Shoo.  Vou 
don’t  say  so.  Positive  little  jigger,  aren’t  you?" 

“I  know  them."  Tony  boasted.  He  was  flush  with 
the  pride  of  his  own  conceit. 

"Ever  hear  of  the  Kaiser?"  Mr.  Catt  asked  mildly. 
Tony  stared  at  him  as  though  he  were  talking  Greek. 
“He  was  another  of  those  fellows  who  knew  it  all 
Queer,  wasn’t  it?  Well,  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people 
to  keep  the  world  stewing,  wise  men  and  fools— mostly 
fools.  Tlierc  goes  your  whistle.  Tony.  Good-night." 

Two  hoys  at  Camp  Farragut  tossed  sleeplessly  that 
night — Tony  Carmelli  because  the  cook  had  puzzled 
and  angered  him:  Dan  Terriss  because  he  was  tliink- 
ing.  As  they  twisted  and  turned  in  their  swaying  ham- 
mocks, each  knew  instinctively  that  the  other  was 
awake. 

Some  of  .\ndrew  Jackson  Call’s  utterances  kept  be.it- 
ing  at  Dan’s  min<l  The  queer  philosoiiher-cnok  said  it 
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was  the  gral'biii;;  vpinl  that  kept  tin-  world  in  torment. 
So  far  a«  workmen  were  concerned,  Dan  wav  ready  to 
agree.  Had  he  not  proof  from  the  disturbed  affairs 
of  the  Terriss  Machine  Works?  As  for  the  company 

grabbing There  was  the  question  that  made  his 

pillow  hot  and  robbed  the  sleep  from  his  eyes.  He 
could  not  conceive  of  the  company  his  faUier  had 
founded  in  honor  and  in  industry  taking  from  em- 
ployees what  was  rightfully  theirs.  After  a while 
something  whisjicred  to  him  that  his  father  was  dead— 
and  times  had  changed.  -Mr.  King,  glowering  and  chew- 
ing on  hi.s  mustache,  had  admitted  that  much  in  the 
same  breath  in  which  he  had  confessed  hi?  inability 

to  handle  to-day’s  conditions.  Perhaps 

“No."  Dan  told  himself  loyally,  “it  isn’t  so.  The  com- 
pany has  always  played  fair  " 

\\  ith  that  came  another  thought,  a relic  of  what  Mr 
Catt  ha<I  w'liispcred  as  he  sat  waiting  for  Twilliger  to 
call  “Time!"  for  the  start  of  the  third  round.  The 
cook  hail  said  that  Tony  was  a sadly  mistaken  hoy. 
whose  fault  was  in  believing  the  hard  things  he  hail 
been  told.  Who  h.id  told  him’  Big  Tony  Carmelli,  his 
father.  Rig  Tony  had  also  spoken  to  the  men,  and 
they,  no  doubt,  believed,  too. 

Dimly  Dan  began  to  sec  the  importance  of  what  went 
on  in  people’s  minds.  He  wondered  what  motives,  what 
mistaken  sentiments,  what  hot-headed  theories  actuated 
tlie  company’s  men,  Mr.  King  did  not  know.  Nobody 
knew  Seemingly  nobody  had  tried  to  find  out,  hon- 
estly to  find  out.  That,  of  a sudden,  siirpriseil  him 
The  day  woultl  come  when,  in  charge  of  the  works,  he 
would  have  to  play  for  their  interest,  their  good-will, 
their  co-operation.  How  could  he  do  that  if  he  did  not 
know  them?  .^nd  how  could  ihev  give  wliat  he  asked  if 
they  believed  the  company  a thief  stealthily  and  syste- 
matically robbing  them  of  all  it  dared  to  take’ 

"I — I’ve  got  to  find  out  things."  Dan  whispered.  “I've 
got  to.” 

Three  I^.AYS  L.^TER  skipper  Edwards  brought 
the  cutter  around  to  llie  front  of  the  dock  and  sent 
out  the  first  practice  crew.  Dan.  vvliose  name  had  not 
been  c.nlled,  stood  on  a high  point  of  the  first  island  and 
watched  the  cutter  go  down  the  lake.  The  oars,  flashing 
a broken,  ragged  rhythm,  tilled  him  with  a strange  and 
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breathless  emotion.  Tony  was  in  the  boat  at  No.  5;  ami 
until  distance  blurred  and  merged  the  drippmg  blMcs  he 
strained  his  eyes  to  see  how  No.  5 worked  with  Twilli- 
gcr.  the  stroke  oar. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Skipper  formcil  another  crew. 
TwilUger  again  went  in  .\s  stroke.  This  time  Oan  s name 
was  calletl,  and  he  took  the  seat  pointed  out  as  ms. 

"What  are  you  rowing?”  Twilligcr  called  to  him. 

"No.  5."  someone  answered  from  the  dock. 

Dari’s  hands  closed  tighter  around  the  oar.  .-Ss  they 
paddled  away  from  the  dock,  he  wondered  whether  1 ony 
was  watching  as  he  had  watched 

•Oar.s'”  the  Skipper  called 

They  rested  with  the  oars  sprcail  like  the  outstretched 
legs  of  a great  insect. 

••Ready  to  give  way  together. ' 

And  then  they  were  off  to  what  was  supposed  to  he  a 
, sprinting  start.  There  was  a deal  of  frantic  splashing 
and  frantic  attempts  at  recovery.  In  a few  seconds  they 
hit  some  semblance  of  order.  The  Skipper  s voice,  low- 
pilclied.  even,  called  tlic  rhythm  of  their  pull  and  their 

’^^"s\7i>ke ! Sir— okc!  Str— okc!  You're  late  No.  5. 
Str— okc!  You’re  swinging  short.  No.  7 Str— okc! 

No.  5,  feather  your  oar.  Sir— okc!  Str — okcl 

The  sweat  was  running  into  Dan’s  eyes,  but  he  did 
not  even  shake  his  head  to  scatter  the  drops.  Mis  gaze 
was  fast  on  the  straining  back  of  the  boy  m front;  ms 
one  thought  to  keep  time  and  not  he  singled  out  for 
criticism.  It  seemed  that  they  had  been  rowing  only  a 
few  minutes  w-ben  the  Skipper  called  “0.irs!”  agaui : 
but  when  he  rested  from  his  exertions,  he  found  that 
liis  breathing  was  hard  and  tliat  the  muscles  above  ins 
hips  were  giving  little  shoots  of  protest.  ^ , 

It  was  good  to  fee!  bis  face  whipped  by  the  cool 
breeze;  surprising  to  find  how  far  down  the  lake  they 
had  come  When  they  w’cnt  hack,  it  was  m a long  and 
easy  swing.  A quarter  of  a mile  from  the  island  they 
rested  once  more,  w.nited  for  the  word,  heaved  into  a 
racing  start  and  came  flashing  up  to  the  dock  with  a 
burst  of  speed-  Tltnmv  threw  them  a rope. 

•'ilow  was  It.  Timmy?”  Twilligcr  cried. 

•'A  sand  cr.ib  could  have  spotted  you  lifty  yards  and 
beaten  you.”  Timmy  said  bluntly.  “Some  of  you  luh- 
ber.s  must  have  stirred  the  mud.  _ Do  you  think  they 
give  you  an  oar  to  touch  bottom?" 

Twilligcr’s  face  fell.  Dati  climbed  stiffly  from  the 
boat  Tile  thrill  of  heaving  muscles  and  of  water  speed 
was  running  througli  his  nerves.  At  that  moment  lie 
had  but  one  ambition,  to  pull  an  oar  when  Farragul  faced 
the  starter  for  its  race  will)  tlic  other  camp. 

Tony  came  running  down  from  the  galley.  ‘‘Hey, 
Twil!  We  were  faster  this  morning,  weren’t  we?” 

••Some  of  us  were  fresher  this  morning,”  said  the 
qrokc-  and  Dan.  contented,  went  off  to  the  second  island 


to  look  after  some  filings  he  had  washed  and  had  left 
hanging  on  a line  in  the  sun. 

After  a time  the  crew  began  to  take  on  something 
of  a definite  form.  Boys  came  out  of  the  boat  and 
did  not  go  back.  Dan.  at  No.  5.  began  to  get  more  of 
the  practice  than  Tony.  Twilligcr  told  him.  confiden- 
tially. that  his  chance-  were  extremely  bright,  but  that 
nothing  was  yet  certain,  I'liconsciously  he  closed  his 
hands  lightly  as  though  gripping  the  oars, 

The  rivalry  for  No.  5 seat  became  a matter  of  camp 
comment  and  debate.  Tony’s  eyes  smouldered  whenever 
Miatclies  of  tlic  talk  reached  his  cars.  There  seemed  to 
be  something  pcrver-c,  something  personal,  in  the  way 
Dan’s  path  cros-ed  his. 

There  came  a day  at  Camp  Farragut  wlicn  Dan.  at 
No.  5 scat,  rowed  in  the  boat  in  the  morning  crew  prac- 
tice and  rowed  again  in  the  afternoon.  Tony  went  back 
.vullenly  to  his  work  in  the  galley. 

“There’s  always  a reason  for  losing  out,”  the  cook 
observed  “Ever  slop  to  think  of  that?  You  smoke. 
Tonyf 

Tony  turned  away  impatiently  "Can’t  you  talk  to  a 
guy  without  always  preaching?” 

“Me.  now,"  Mr.  Catt  said  placidly.  'Tm  no  tin  angel. 
I’m  not  harping  on  tobacco  for  a man;  may  be  lots 
of  satisfaction  in  it  But  it  knockg*a  boy’s  wind.  Ever 
notice  how  you’rt'  blowing  at  the  end  of  a spin?” 

•Tony  said  notliing. 

“Funny  thing  about  success.  If  you  go  out  to  buy  a 
hat  you’ve  got  to  pay  for  it.  Same  way  with  success. 
Now,  you  want  to  row  in  this  boat.  What  will  you  pay 
for  it?  Stop  smoking.  That's  one  price.  If  people  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  something  for  success  thcre’d  be  more 
men  up  near  the  top  and  less  people  snapping  and  snarl- 
ing and  calling  names.  If  I wanted  something  r,'nl 
hard.  I'd  plug  in  and  work  for  it.  and  find  a way  to 
get  it.  and  not  go  weeping  that  I’m  an  unfortunate  mor- 
tal who  never  bad  a chance.  The  funny  part  is  that  the 
people  who  are  best  fixed  are  the  ones  who  stay  around 
and  get  fit  for  something  even  better.” 

Tony  looked  at  Iiim  with  doubt  and  perplexity  in 
his  face. 

“Dan  Terriss  is  well  fixcfl,”  tlie  cook  went  on.  "Got 
oodles  of  money.  I hear.  No  need  of  worrying:  he’s 
fixed.  Now  you.  you’ll  want  to  cut  out  of  school  in 
a year  or  tw6.  He'll  go  to  college,  Yet  you  need  edu- 
cation more  than  he  does  lie’s  there;  you've  got  to 
get  there.  You  know  what  I think  about  you.  Tony?” 
Tony  didn’t. 

“You’re  a plain,  pop-eyed  fool.  You’re  planning  to 
grow  up  and  lead  the  workmen.  Who  you  got  to  dicker 
with?  The  men?  No;  Dan.  How  you  going  to  dicker 
with  him  if  you  can’t  go  on  with  an  argument  as  far 
.IS  he  wants  to  go?  How  you  aiming  to  do  business  if 


you  can  see  only  to  the  second  story  and  he  can  see 
to  the  roof?  Tell  me  that.  You  got  to  have  fifty-fifty 
discussions.  How  you  going  to  do  it  if  you  can’t  talk 
his  language?” 

‘Tve  got  to  live  with  the  second  story  crowd."  Tony 
muttered. 

“Sure;  your  body,  maybe — not  your  mind.  How  you 
going  to  do  business  with  Dan  Terriss  if  you  can’t  walk 
on  ins  own  grouiul?  What’s  his  ideas?  How  far  do 
they  match  yours  and  wlicrc  do  they  break  away?  Why, 
if  you  got  down  to  brass  tacks,  maybe  there  isn’t  so 
much  to  fight  about  as  you  think  \'ou're  not  going  to 
find  out  by  trying  to  ma-h  his  nose  all  over  liis  face.” 

An  acrid  odor  announced  that  something  in  the 
.oven  was  beginning  to  scorch,  Mr.  Catt  hurried 
to  the  stove.  Tony,  left  alone,  walked  out  the  back  door 
of  the  building  and  down  to  the  bridge  between  the  first 
and  second  islands,  The  discussion  had  wandered  far 
from  the  question  of  boats  and  oars;  nevertheless,  to  his 
mind,  it  all  sceme<l  to  hook  together  in  some  strange 
fashion. 

Excited  voices,  breaking  in  on  his  frowning  medita- 
tion, announced  the  return  of  the  crew.  He  could  not 
see  the  float,  but  his  imagination  could  picture  the  happy 
scene.  His  lips  twitched.  After  a moment  he  took  a 
small  pipe  from  one  pocket  and  a half-filled  hag  of 
tobacco  from  another.  Slowly  he  opened  his  hands  and 
dropped  them  into  the  lake,  and  went  back  toward  the 
cabin. 

•'If  I stop  smoking."  he  demanded  gruffly,  “how  long 
before  my  wind  gets  better?” 

•'A  week  maybe."  Tlic  conk  took  another  look  into 
the  oven.  "BcUer  wash  your  hands  and  lay  out  the 
mess  gear.” 

The  boy  rolled  up  his  sleeves  an<l  walked  toward  the 
sink. 

“You  know,”  Mr,  Catt  said  ruminalivcly,  “there’s  some 
good  things  in  you.  Tony.” 

Tony’s  face  went  scarlet. 

Then,  just  as  it  seemeii  as  though  there  was  to  be  a 
grim  and  bitter  fight  for  No.  5 seat,  the  unexpected 
happened.  -Next  day  the  boy  who  had  been  rowing  at 
No.  4 was  taken  frein  tlic  boat  and  Tony  was  sent  to 
his  -seat- 

And  now  he  rowed,  not  as  Dan’s  rival,  but  as  his 
crew-mate.  The  association  was  more  intimate  than 
any  that  had  come  to  them  since  the  day  they  had 
driven  together  from  jhe  station  to  the  running  boat 
landing.  Into  that  crew  the  Skipper  was  instilling  the 
inspiration  of  his  “Together,  men;  all  together.”  There 
were  crew  confidences  each  evening  in  the  Skipper’s 
cabin,  and  each  boy  was  (irivilegecl  to  offer  suggestions 
that  would  make  for  crew  betterment. 

It  was  impossible  for  (Conliitucd  on  page  34) 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN. 


By  CLARENCE  B.  KELLAND 


B\’  THAT  TIME  Mr,  Dunn  was  just 
about  four  poumls  madder  than  any 
man  who  ever  lived  to  tell  the  talc. 

He  swelled  up  like  a balloon  and 
shoved  out  his  jaw,  ami  juvt  waded  out  of 
tiiat  tent  with  all  his  fists  flying.  Maybe  *hc 
enjoyed  it.  but  it  wasn’t  wise.  No.  sir.  It 
got  us  all  into  trouble.  The  net  result  was 
that  a couple  of  Swedes  sat  on  his  stomach, 
and  they  dragged  him  back  in  and  tied  him 
to  the  tent  pole.  And  what  was  worse,  they 
made  a good  job  of  it  by  tying  Catty  and 
me.  too. 

"Guess  that  settles  you."  says  the  bos- 
mutineer.  “Didn't  know  when  you  was  well 
off,  did  you?” 

“You'll  sweat  for  this,”  says  Mr.  Dunn. 

"I’m  figgerin’  on  warm  weather  and  hanl 
work."  says  the  boss  mutineer.  Then  be 
went  out  after  he  stationed  a guard  by  the 
door,  and  we  three  sat  on  the  ground  with 
onr  backs  ogainst<thc  tent  pole  and  thought 
it  over. 

We  must  iiavc  looked  kind  of  funny  to 
a bystander.  Three  backs  against  that  post, 
and  three  sets  of  legs  stretching^  in  all  di- 
rections. on  ihe  ground — kind  of*  like  some 
new  kind  of  a spider. 

But  it  wasn’t  funny  to  us.  or  to  me  at 
any  rate.  I was  scairt.  I don't  know  what 
Mr.  Dunn  was  besides  mad.  He  was  so 
full  of  that,  I guess,  that  there  wasn’t  much 
room  for  anything  else.  Catty  didn’t  say  a 
word,  and  I couldn’t  stretch  my  neck  far 
enough  to  see  his  face.  He  wasn’t  the 
kind  to  keep  quiet  long,  though. 

“My.”  says  he  after  a while,  "isn’t  this 
adventure  working  out  first  class!” 

"Eh?”  says  Mr.  Dunn. 

"Better  than  a book."  says  Catty.  “I 
never  heard  of  the  mutineers  seizing  every- 
body, and  lying  them  to  a lent  pole.  It 
makes  it  a lot  harder." 

"What  ?" 

“Why  — circusiiventing  the  mutineers. 

Generally  the  faithful  parly  is  barricaded 
on  the  poop  deck  or  in  a stockade  or  something.  They 
alvvays  have  arms.  But  look  at  us'  We’re  caught  and 
tied  and  helpless.  It’s — it’s  wonderful  ” 

"Say.  young  man.  are  you  crazy?" 

Catty  answered  like  he  thoiignt  Mr.  Dunn  must  be 
crazy.  "Aren’t  you  enjoying  it?"  says  he.  like  he  was 
surprised  almost  to  death. 

"I’m  enjoying  it  like  an  attack  of  rheumatisnf."  $ay.s 
Mr,  Dunn. 

"rii  sec  every  last  one  of  them  hung — or  something.” 
he  continued.  "Tlie  day  for  mutinies  and  piracies  lias 
gone  past  I’ll  show  them. 

"Sure.”  says  Catty,  "we’ll  show  them  But  how?” 
“VVc'Il  notify  the  police,”  says  Mr.  Dunn. 
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"How ’’"says  Cally;  “and  besides  tlicre  aren’t  enough 
police  on  this  island  to  do  more  than  spc.ik  loud  to  this 
gang  of  mutinccr.s.  Police— fiddlesticks  1" 

“You’re  right,  young  man.  We’re  up  against  it.  Say." 
he  s.ays,  beginning  to  realize  all  of  a sudden  what  a fix 
he  was  in,  "what  can  we  do,  anyhow?" 

"The  fir.st  thing  to  do,”  says  Catty,  “is  to  talk  low  so 
the  guard  can't  overhear  us.  No  use  making  a plan  and 
telling  it  to  tile  enemy.” 

“You  liat'e  got  some  sense."  says  Mr.  Dunn. 

"You  wail  and  see,”  says  Catty.  ‘’Now  just  let  me 
think,” 

"Huh.  . . says  Mr  Dunn 

So  we  sat,  back  t-  bi  ck.  .iml  li-tencd  to  the  muti- 


neers fussing  around  outside,  and  we  be- 
gan to  ache,  and  the  sun  got  high  and  the 
tent  was  scorching  hot,  and  we  began  to 
itch,  and  nothing  to  scratch  with.  I was 
tired  of  mutineers. 

“Maybe,”  says  I,  “Mr.  House  or  Mr.  Rob- 
bins—on  board  the  Porpoise — will  miss  you 
and  come  to  see  what’s  the  matter." 

"Huh,”  says  Mr.  Dunn, 

“And  maybe,"  says  I,  "our  party  will  miss 
us  and  start  a search." 

“Hope  not,”  says  Catty. 

"Why?” 

“Well,  they’d  just  get  into  trouble  and. 
besides,  that's  not  the  way  it’s  done.  We 
don’t  want  to  be  rescued,  do  we?  I should 
say  not.  Pretty  heroes  we’d  be,  letting 
somebody  get  us  out  of  a fix.  Our  job  is 
to  get  other  folks  out  of  fixes." 

“Say,”  says  Mr.  Dunn,  "what  do  you 
think  you're  talking  about?" 

Catty's  voice  sounded  kind  of  pitying  as 
he  answered. 

“Wee-wee  and  I arc  the  heroes  of  this 
adventure.  You're  the  victim,  and  it’s  our 
business  to  rescue  you  by  overcoming  ter- 
rible obstacles.  It  would  spoil  the  whole 
thing  if  somebody  else  stepped  in  and  did 
it-  What  kind  of  an  adventure  would  you 
call  it  where  the  hero  isn't  the  big  man’ 
Tell  me  that.  Why,  1 never  heard  of  such 
a thing  I I’d  never  be  able  to  hold  up  my 
head  again.” 

"Er — do  you  mean  you’re — enjoying  this?" 
"I  was  never  in  anything  like  it  before. 
It’s — it’s  grand.” 

"And  you  calculate  to  be  the  hero,  eh?" 
“We  just  are.  We  can't  help  it.  No 
heroes  ill  stories  start  out  to  be  heroes. 
Things  just  happen,  and  they  have  to  be 
whether  they  want  to  or  not.  That’s  how 
this  is," 

"All  right,”  says  Mr,  Dunn,  "go  ahead 
and  be  a hero.  I'm  willing.  Only  be  quick 
about  It.  I’m  thirsty  and  this  confounded 
tent  pole  is  jamming  a hole  in  my  backbone 
I’m  all  ready  to  be  rescued  now.  Get  busy 
and  rescue  me." 

“We’ve  got  to  think  about  the  treasure,  too.  k would 
be  fairly  easy  to  escape.  But  whoever  heard  of  the  good 
people  escaping  and  leaving  the  treasure  to  the  mutineers 
I should  say  not." 

“Are  you  going  to  give  me  the  treasure  when  you  get 
it?”  says  Mr.  Dunn  kind  of  sarcastic. 

You.  . . . No  siree.  That  treasure  belongs  to 

the  party  on  the  Albotross — and  we're  going  to  have  it 
All  you  get  is  to  escape  with  your  life.  The  minute  we 
escape,  you  and  I arc  enemies  like  we  were  before." 

"Did  Mr,  Topper  describe  this  treasure  to  you?”  says 
Mr.  Dunn. 

"No,  but  all  buried  pirate  treasure  is  alike.  Pieces  of 
eight  and  jewels  and  Spanish  things.  The  mutineers  say 
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there’s  a million  dollars’  worth  of  it.  They’re  going  to 
take  fifty  thousand  each  and  live  happy  forever  after." 

"Hum.  . . . They’re  right  about  one  thing,  any- 

how. It's  worth  all  of  a million." 

Whew!  Think  of  that.  There  we  were  sitting  on 
that  sand  bar  with  a xvhole  million  dollars  buried  within 
a few  feet  of  us.  It  had  been  there  nobody  knows  how 
long.  Folks  had  walked  over  it.  and  maybe  dug  clams 
right  over  it,  and  sat  down  on  top  of  it — and  never  even 
guessed  they  could  have  uncovered  all  that  money  just 
by  digging  a little. 

Another  week  or  two  passed,  and  then  we  heard  a 
racket  outside  and  a yelling,  and  then  a couple  of 
men  chucked  Mr.  House  into  the  tent  and  followed  him 
in  and  sat  on  him  a little  until  he  got  reasonable,  and 
tied  him  to  the  tent  pole  in  the  space  between  Mr.  Dunn 
and  me.  It  was  kind  of  crowded,  but  he  didn’t  act  like 
he  minded  the  crowd. 

As  soon  as  he  could  speak  he  began  quite  a speech  with 
lots  of  language  in  it.  As  near  as  I could  gather,  he 
wanted  to  know  what  in  tunket  was  going  on. 

"Mutiny."  says  Mr.  Dunn.  "The  men  have  mutinied 
and  they’re  going  to  seize  the  treasure  and  the  yacht." 

"No!”  says  Mr.  House.  Then  he  craned  his  neck  to 
look  at  me  and  at  Catty.  "Where'd  you  pick  up  these 
confounded  kids?" 

"They,"  says  Mr.  Dunn,  "are  the  heroes." 

“They’ve  been  heroing  around  ever  since  we  started 
on  this  cruise.  It  was  the  skinniest  one  that  we  got  the 
chart  from." 

"No!”  says  Mr.  Dunn. 

"That  didn’t  work  out  like  we  expected,"  says  Catty, 
kind  of  apologetic.  'Til  tell  you  about  that,  now  that 
it's  over.  It  all  happened  because  Mr.  Topper  didn't  take 
us  into  his  confidence  right  at  the  start  Of  course  we 
saw  something  was  going  on,  and  we  figured  out  you 
were  pirates,  following  us  in  that  black  yacht.  Then  we 
got  onto  the  treasure,  and  knew  that  was  what  you  were 
after.  We  weren’t  sure  till  Newport,  when  we  saw 
Mr  House  send  you  a telegram." 

"Huh,”  says  Mr.  House. 

“Then,”  says  Catty,  "we  made  up  our  minds  to  help, 
so  we  started  in  to  fool  you.  and  send  you  off  on  a wild 
goose  chase  while  wc  lifted  the  treasure  comfortable.” 
“Yes." 

"So  we  fixed  up  that  chart,  with  marks  on  it  and 
everything,  and  arranged  things  so  you  would  see  it 
there  in. Padanaram.  Remember?" 

’T  remember.” 

"It  was  too  bad.  Mr.  Topper  should  have  told  us 
what  was  what.  But  wc  did  the  best  we  could.  We 
picked  out  Nantucket  as  being  about  as  out  of  the  way 
as  anything  could  be.  and  marked  the  treasure  right 
here.  It  got  rid  of  you.  all  right.  Rut  the  worst  of  it 
was,  we  had  bad  luck.  Instead  of  sending  you  off  where 
we’d  never  sec  you  again,  wc  sent  you  right  to  the  spot 
where  the  treasure  was  buried.  ...  It  w.as  a lovely 
scheme." 

"Can  you  beat  that?"  says  Mr.  House. 

"Huh,"  says  Mr.  Dunn,  “if  it  hadn’t  been  for  fool 
luck,  these  kids  would  have  bamboozled  you.  You're  a 
fine  citizen,  you  are.  It  isn’t  your  fault  we're  not  dig- 


ging holes  in  some  place  a hundred  miles  from  here. 
Smart  kids,  I'll  say." 

"They’re  that.  They've  been  on  our  necks  ever  since 
wc  got  here,  prowling  around,  and  what  not.  VVe  caught 
them  once  and  had  them  aboard  the  Porftoisc,  but  they 
got  away." 

“Is  that  where  that  document  case  went  to?"  says  Mr. 
Dunn  kind  of  savage. 

"I  don’t  know,  but  it  was  missing  that  night.” 

"Have  you  kids  got  a document  case  you  got  aboard 
the  PorfioiscP'  says  Mr.  Dunn.  • 

"Why?"  says  Catty. 

“Because,”  says  Mr.  Dunn,  ‘if  you  have,  it’ll  be  worth 
money  to  you  to  give  it  back.  ’ 

"How  much  money?" 

"Oh.”  says  Mr  Dunn,  careless,  like,  “twenty-five 
dollars." 

"H’rn.  . . . if  we  had  it — which  we're  not  saying, 

twenty-five  dollars  doesn't  look  like  enough  to  support 
a large  family  on,"  says  Catty. 

"Anyhow,”  s.ays  I.  "twenty-five  dollars  wouldn’t  be 
any  good  to  anybody  tied  up  ii  this  tent.  You  can’t 
spend  a penny  here.” 

"That’s  sense,"  says  Mr,  Dunn,  “The  first  thing  is 
to  get  out  of  here.  Hear  that,  Mr.  Hero.  Now  get 
busy  heroing.” 

"in  daylight?"  says  Catty,  kind  of  pitying.  "However 
do  you  think  I could  rescue  you  in  daylight?” 

"These  ropes  are  ’most  cutting  my  wrists  off,"  says  I. 
“They  always  do,"  says  Catty.  "Lots  of  times  the  pris- 
oners wear  scars  for  life,  where  the  ropes  cut  in.” 

"I’m  not  collecting  scars,”  says  I "Postage  stamps 
arc  my  specialty.” 

“Everybody  leave  me  alone,”  says  Catty,  "while  I 
think." 

"I  sujiposc  Robbins  will  be  coming  along  next,"  says 
Mr  Dunn. 

"1  doubt  it."  says  Mr.  House.  "I  heard  that  man  who 
seems  to  be  bos.sing  the  crew,  give  orders  to  man  a 
boat  and  go  out  to  the  yacht  Most  likely  the  mutineers 
have  taken  possession  of  it  by  now,  both  the  Porpokcr 
and  your  big  yacht." 

"Then,’’  say.s  Catty,  "the  Albalross  is  our  only  hojie.” 
"If  there  is  any  hope,"  says  I. 

"I’m  beginning  to  get  an  idea,"  say.s  Catty,  "but  well 
have  to  wait  for  dark." 

"I  hope  it’s  a good  one,"  says  Mr  Dunn 
"It  will  be,”  says  Catty,  "if  it  work'v" 

"Is  there  any  danger  in  it?"  says  1 
"Plenty,”  says  Catty,  as  satisfied  as  a cal 
with  a dish  of  cream. 

"Then,”  says  I,  “you  can  get  right  tn 
work  thinking  up  another  one  What  I 
want  is  something  nice  and  safe — ami  com- 
fortahic” 

"Keep  still,”  say.s  Catty. 

CHAPTER  NINETEEN. 


"I  can  get  you  all  loose  any  time  you  want  me  to." 

"How?"  says  I. 

’Til  tell  you  when  the  time  comes."  he  says,  "and 
that'll  be  when  it’s  good  and  dark,  and  there's  just  one 
man  on  guard," 

"Young  man,"  says  Mr,  Dunn,  "you're  talking  throuyli 
your  hat.” 

“Maybe,”  says  Catty,  "but  you  can  hear  my  voice  com- 
ing through  it,  can’t  you?" 

"What  if  the  mutineers  find  the  treasure  before  dark?" 
says  I. 

"Then,”  says  Catty,  "wc’rc  out  of  luck,  and  we’ll  have 
to  think  up  some  plan  to  get  it  away  from  them." 

"Huh,"  says  Mr  Dunn,  'Til  say  you’re  not  easily  dis- 
couraged, anyhow.  How  do  you  think  you  could  get  a 
treasure  away  from  that  gang  if  they  got  their  hands 
on  it?" 

We  spent  a mighty  long  day  in  that  tent,  and  about  as 
uncomfortable  as  I ever  heard  of.  But  it  did  get  dark 
after  a year  or  two.  Of  course  wc  didn’t  know  what 
was  going  on  outside,  but  we  could  tell  one  thing,  and 
that  was  that  the  mutineers  hadn't  found  the  treasure. 
If  they  had  found  it  we  would  have  heard  all  the  holler- 
ing. Every  little  while  during  the  day  our  guard  came  in 
to  look  us  over,  but  he  didn't  take  much  interest  in  it. 
because  we  were  tied  to  the  tent  pole,  and  there  wasn't 
any  chance  of  our  getting  away.  After  dark  he  came 
in  once,  and  wc  all  pretended  to  be  trying  to  sleep,  so 
he  went  outside  and  sat  down  with  his  back  to  the  tent- 
flap.  He  acted  like  he  was  settled  for  half  an  hour, 
anyhow. 

"Now’s  the  time,"  says  Catty. 

"I'or  what?"  says  Mr,  Dunn. 

"To  escape,  of  course," 

"Oh."  says  Mr.  Dunn.  “We’re  going  to  escape  now, 
eh?  Very  well,  young  man.  go  ahead  and  escape." 

“Whose  hands  are  on  top?”  says  Catty. 

"Mine,"  says  Mr.  Dunn. 

"Can  you  work  the  ropes  along  the  pole  and  stand  up? 
Try  it.  That's  the  way.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  lean  on  us, 
and  we'll  shove.” 

Mr.  Dunn  wriggled  around  for  a spell,  and  then  got 
onto  his  feet,  and  then  wc  got  Mr.  House  onto  his 
feet,  and  I got  onto  mine. 

"My  hands  arc  at  the  bottom,"  says  Catty.  "Now. 
everybody  get  hold  of  the  tent  pole.  This  is  a little  tent. 
Take  it  easy.  Lift.  Lift  slow  and  steady  so  it  won’t  be 
noticed  outside.  Lift  her  up.  She’s  coming — she’s  com- 
ing. . . . Once  more,  Just  an  inch  more.  . . . 

Fine.  Now  you  can  let  go." 

We  let  go,  and  there  was  Catty  standing  a yard  away 
and  loose  from  the  pole,  but  his  hands  were  tied  behind 
him  yet. 

"Everybody  sit  down  again  like  you  were — in  case  the 
guard  peeks  in,"  says  he. 

“How’d  you  do  it?”  says  Mr.  House. 

"Simple.  Just  had  you  folks  lift  the  pole  and  slipped 
my  hands  under  the  bottom  when  it  came  out  of  the 
sand.” 

Mr.  Dunn  clucked  like  a fat  duck.  “Say,  young  man. 
you  fiore  got  a head,  haven’t  you — for  all  the  nonsense 
there’s  in  it.  I never  would  have  thought  of  that." 

"Quite  likely,"  says  Catty.  "Now  I’ve  got  to  gel  my 
hands  loose.  Here,  I’ll  back  up  to  you,  Wee-wee.  and 
you  see  if  you  can  get  into  my  back  pocket  for  my 
knife.  Look  oul!“ 

He  plunked  down  where  he  had  been  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  and  he  was  just  in  time  about  it.  too,  for 
the  guard  came  nosing  in  to  take  a look.  Everything 
seemed  all  right.  I guess,  so  he  slouched  out  again. 

"Now."  says  Catty,  and  I tried  to  get  into  his  pocket 
It  was  hard  work,  but  I managed  after  a couple  of  min- 
utes. and  got  his  knife  in  my  fingers.  I passed  it  to 
him.  He  could  work  freer  than  any  of  vis  because  he 
could  move  his  arm.s  and  the  pole  didn't  interfere,  so  it 
wasn't  much  trouble  for  him  to  open  the  knife. 

"Here.  Wee-wee,"  says  he,  "take  it  in  your  teeth  and 
bite  hard.  I’ll  kneel  right  in  front  of  you.  and  you  see 
if  you  can’t  saw  this  rope  in  two,  Vmi  ran  do  it  " 

I tried,  Now  1 want 
to  say  that  it  wasn’t 
half  as  easy  as  it 
sounded.  Just  you 
hold  a knife  in  your 
mouth  and  try  to  cut 
a rope  with  it.  Your 
neck  doesn’t  work 
And  after  a while  you 
get  a crick — and— hut 
what’s  the  use?  I di<l 
cut  tlirough  after  a 
while,  and  Catty  was 
free. 

He  took  the  knife 
then  and  rut  the 
rest  of  us  loose, 
and  there  we 
were. 

“Better  sit 
down  around 
the  pole  again 
until  wc  make 
up  our  minds 
just  what  to 
do."  .savs  he. 


WE  didn’t  talk  much  for  a white,  l>iit  I 
could  see  Catty  was  ihinking  hard 
lie  kind  of  wriggled  around  and 
squirmed  quite  a bit,  and  ihcn  he  says 
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The  American  Boy 


*‘U  wc  go  moving  around  the  guard’s  ai>t  to  sc<  us 
against  the  light  here,  or  to  hear  us." 

So  we  all  snuggled  against  the  post,  .nnd  talked  m 

"You're  the  general,"  says  Mr.  nmin.  "So  far,  you  vc 
done  fine.  What  next?"  , 

•■Listen.  Mr.  Dunn,"  says  Catty,  if  I 
here  will  vou  promise  to  riint  interfering  with  the  .Uba- 
tross  party  and  let  us  have  the  treasure? 

"Certainly  not."  says  Mr,  Dunn.  . 

"I  was  afraid  you’d  say  that,  hut  1 had  to  ask.  Well. 

I can’t  leave  you  here  a prisoner  to  these 
enemy  or  no  enemy.  I’ve  got  tn  rescue  you.  W e 11  take 
measures  about  the  treasure  when  you  re  free 
•■Rescue  me.  What  about  rescuing  yoursel  ? 

■■Oh."  says  Catty.  "I’m  rescued  now  /s  far  as  Im 
concerned,  all  I’ve  got  to  do  is  crawl  under  the  back  of 
the  tent  and  go.  But  you  re  different. 

'■Of"coursc^I  can  get  away  and  go  for  liel^but  that 
wouldn’t  be  the  way  to  do  .t.  It  ^ ’ 

I’ve  got  to  rescue  the  whole  kit  and  l>  ilin  of  you. 

He  began  to  crawl  over  to  the  tent  wall  farthest  away 

^*^“rm'^go^^g"to  ^iit  it."  says  he.  "and  as  soon  as  I cut, 
vou.  Mr®  Dunn,  be  right  here  to  crawd  . 

' Mr  Dunn  got  through  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
then  Mr,  House  and  then  me.  Catty  came  last. 

•’It's  darker  than  a stack  of  black  cals,  thank  good* 
nes  " Sty  "Take  hold  of  hands  so  we 

won^  lose  each  other,  and  follow  me.  Crouch  down 
Say,  if  you  can’t  crouch  better  than  that,  Mr. 
Dunn  get  down  on  your  hands  and  knees, 

^•■Young  man."  says  Mr.  Dunn,  “when  you  get  to 
w eigh  what  I do.  you  won’t  think  it  s so  easy  to  crouch, 
“Vou  £/n/  to  crouch,  . . inis  way.  . . • 

^WV  Ml  dropped  flat  and  lay  still,  for  there  was  ,a  man 
coming  and  he  walked  past  so  close  1 could  almost  touch 
him  But  he  didn’t  see  us.  and  my  heart  started  to  beat 
agTin  It  missed  about  fifty  ticks.  I guess  and  how  m 
the  world  I’m  ever  going  to  get  them 
For  a couple  of  minutes  we  b-  still  as  logs  and 
then  Cativ  stirred  us  up  again.  Come  on,  says  he 
"How  about  the  barb  wire?  says  i. 


"We’ll  cross  the  wire  when  wc  gel  to  it,  says  he. 

‘■I  can  see  Mr.  Dunn  straddling  over  his  own  entangle- 
ment." says  I-  "I'll  bet  he’ll  wish  he  hadn’t  put  it  up. 

"I  do,"  s.iys  Mr.  Dunn  in  a sad  kind  of  voice. 

"Huh.”  ^ays  Catty,  "the  worst  that  can  happen  will 

be  to  tear  your  pants.  Let’s  move."  

•’They’re  still  digging— by  lantern  light,  says  Mr. 
House.  „ _ 

‘‘They’ve  got  no  time  to  lose,  says  Catty.  Iheys'c 
got  to  find  that  treasure  and  get  away  before  people 
begin  to  ask  <iucslions.  You  can  bet  they  wont  waste 

a minute."  . . , t.  u i 

"They’ll  waste  a lot  more  than  that  before  I m through 
with  them."  says  Mr.  Dunn,  , 

"You  keep  your  mind  on  escaping,  says  Catty. 
our  business  now.  If  those  men  catch  us  it  won  t be 
they  who  lose  lime.  1 haven’t  any  hankering  to  be 
tied  up  to  a lent  pole  again.  And  you  can  bet  the 
next  time  they  tic  us,  it  won’t  be  so  we  can  get  away. 

■‘And.’’  says  I.  "that  guard  is  about  due  to  step  into 
the  tent  to  see  if  we're  all  right." 

“Hurry."  says  Mr.  Dunn.  . „ . 

“We’ve  got  to  go  slow  and  cautious,  says  Catty. 
Keep  hold  of  my  hand,  and  come  on.  The  wire  ought 
to  be  right  in  front  of  us,"  • i.  l 

"And  to  think."  says  Mr.  House,  all  this  has  hap- 
pened because  those  men  got  the  treasure  idea  into  their 
heads."  , , „ _ 

"And  because  you  got  it  into  your  head,  says  Latiy. 
"and  because  we  got  it  into  our  heads.  Everybody  pes 
crazy  when  you  mention  treasure.  There  ought  to  be  a 
law  against  hidden  treasure.  . . . But  then,'  says 

he.  “what  would  folks  write  books  about  if  there  weren  t 
treasure  ti>  dig  for?" 

"And  here's  the  wire, ' says  1 hour  strands  high,  and 
my  pants  are  caught  in  it  " 

"Can  you  climb  over,  or  will  you  crawl  under  says 
Catty  to  Mr  Dunn.  . . „ 

"Hanged  if  1 know,  hut  crawling  sounds  most  attrac- 
tive. I’m  not  built  for  much  climbing." 

"Wait.  I'll  hold  the  bottom  wire  up  so  you  can  wiggle 
under,"  says  Catty,  , ■ . • 

Then  Mr.  Dunn  got  down  on  his  stomach  m the  sand 
-ind  tried  to  wiggle  under  like  a snake,  but  I guess  mil- 
lionaires arc  all  out  of  practice  as  wigglers,  because,  if 


I'm  any  judge,  in  a wiggling  race  Mr,  Dunn  would  come 
out  about  last.  Then,  too,  even  when  he  was  on  his 
stomach  he  was  pretty  high  oflf  the  ground.  The  bottom 
wire  wasn't  so  high  off  the  ground  as  it  might  be,  and 
the  barbs  reached  down  and  grabbed  the  back  of  Mr. 
Dunn’s  coat,  and  tlicre  he  stuck. 

He  couhlu’t  edge  back,  and  he  couldn  t push  forward, 
and  It  began  to  look  as  if  wc  had  got  to  the  end  of  our 
escape.  Eitlur  we’d  have  to  stay  with  Mr  Dunn  and 
be  recaptured,  or  we’d  have  to  go  off  and  leave  him. 

"Next  time  you  go  trying  to  hog  a treasure,"  says  I 
to  Mr,  Dunn,  "you’d  better  leave  out  the  barb  wire, 

"You  bet  I will,"  says  he,  "and  furthermore,  I'll  hire 
somebody  to  do  it  for  me  while  I stay  comfortably  at 
home  I’m  not  built  for  adventure  and  excitement. 

"If  we  had  a shovel."  says  I.  "we  might  dig  a trench 
and  roll  him  through." 

"But  wc  haven’t  a shovel,  says  Catty.  Wc  haven  t 
anything.”  , . , . 

"Can’t  wc  slip  him  out  of  his  coat?  says  1. 

"Might  if  wc  had  a derrick."  says  Catty,  "and  if  we 
had  a yoke  of  oxen  we  might  hitch  to  his  shoulders  and 
haul  him  through,  coat  or  no  coat." 

“For  goodness  sake,  do  something.^  says  Mr.  Dunn. 
"I’m  getting  my  mouth  full  of  sand,”  ....  . 

I wanted  to  tell  him  he  wouldn’t  get  sand  in  his  mouth 
if  he  kept  it  shut,  but  that  didn't  sound  polite,  and  I 
didn't  mean  it  the  way  he’d  think  I did. 

"Where’s  your  knife?”  says  I. 

"Pocket."  says  Catty.  ^ 

"Slit  his  coat,"  .says  I.  “Cut  him  out  of  the  wire  like 
you’d  cut  out  a fishhook  that  got  stuck  in  your  clothes. 

"Hum,”  says  Catty.  "I  s’pose  that  coat  cost  a lot  of 
money,  but  it  can’t  be  helped.  Better  lose  a coat  than 
vour  skin,"  says  he,  and  I giies>  Mr.  Dunn  agreed  with 

him.  „ ,,  , , 

■■Can’t  sce^very  well,"  says  Catty.  "If  I stick  you 
let  me  know." 

"1  will.”  says  Mr  Dunn  cmphatic-like. 

"But  don’t  squeal,"  says  Catty.  ‘Tt’ll  bring  the  gang 
down  on  us  hot-foot."  , . , , 

"Go  easy,"  s.ays  Mr.  Dunn.  "I  can  feel  tliat  knife 
right  on  my  spine.”  . , ..  . 

"Wiggle  ahead  every  time  I tell  you  to,  says  Catty. 
■Til  slit,  and  you  wiggle,  and  (Continued  on  page  361 


BOYS  WHO  USED  THEIR  BRAINS 

The  Hoy  JTlio  Made  Faith  a si  asm  Contagious 
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Covrrnor  Vimuel  R.  Kelvle.  of  Nebroska. 


T’S  a corker.  Dad !" 

With  a glowing  face, 
the  boy  w a i c li  cd  the 
nesv  machine  in  fascina- 
tion as  lie  rubbeil  the  ma- 
chine oil  from  his  hands  on 
liis  dusty  overalls.  It  was 
full  to  tinker  with  such  a 
wonderful  machine  a ma- 
chine that  saved  hours  of 
back-breaking  labor  by  mak- 
ing woven  fences  in  miracu- 
lous time 

"Say,  Dad,  I want  Ui  run 
across  fields  and  tell  Bill 
about  it  to*-nighl."  lu*  said  t-\ 
nltingly  a few  days  later.  ‘I 
slunild  think  anyiiody  wonbl 
be  crazy  to  own  one  if  be 
knew  what  dandy  femes  it 
makes  with  so  little  work " 

Ills  father  laughed.  "1 
guess  Bill  or  auyliody  would 
if  lie  listened  to  you  sing  its 
praises!  With  your  onthusi- 
asm  you'll  h.ave  everybody  in 
the  countryside  clamoring  for 
tlirse  maebincs  if  they  lieard 
you  talk  about  it,” 

"Why,  it  would  be  doing 
any  farmer  a favor  if  1 got 

him  enthusiastic  enough  to  buy  one,"  said  ibe  boy  earn- 
estly. 

VVhen  Farmer  McKcIvie  got  the  woven  fence  ma- 
chine. all  he  expected  of  young  Sam  was  to  help  run 
it.  But  his  son,  with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  saw 
possibilities  in  the  machine  beyond  the  use  of  it  on 
their  own  farm.  Why  not  let  their  neighbors  know 
about  such  a good  thing  and  sell  the  machines  to  them 
gn  commission?  Sam  had  a way  of  talking  about  things 
when  they  interested  him.  It  was  a way  that  got  his 
listeners  intensely  interested  in  them  too.  Others  caught 
his  enthusiasm  about  the  machine.  It  wasn’t  long  be- 
fore several  farmers  gladly  bought  machmes,  resulting 
in  .a  tcn-dnllar  profit  on  each  machine  finding  its  way  to 
Sam’s  pocket. 

Sam  knew  a good  deal  about  f.armiiig  for  a boy.  His 
father  had  often  sent  him  on  rcsiioiiMblc  errands  since  he 
was  thirteen  years  old— trips  to  Imy  and  sell  stock  or 
to  show  exhibits  at  fairs.  Young  McKclvic’s  trading 
usually  turned  out  well  because  he  was  enthusiastic 
about  his  wares  and  made  other  folks  enthusiastic  about 
them.  Earnestly  and  persistently  he  would  point  out 
the  fine  qualities  in  his  hogs  or  cattle  until  he  would 
make  Ins  "prospect’’  share  his  enthusiasm  and  the  re- 
sult was  a good  sale. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  entimsiastic  farm  boy  "sold” 
himself  and  his  ideas  so  successfully  to  the  people  of 
his  state  that  they  elected  him  their  chief  executive. 
For  he  is  now  Governor  Samuel  R.  McKclvic  of 
Nebraska. 

While  Samuel  R.  McKclvic  was  a farm  boy  doing  the 
chores  and  trading  stock  for  his  father,  another  idea  had 
stirred  his  glowing  enthusiasm  He  used  to  enjoy  talk- 
ing to  a solicitor  and  field  man  from  one  of  the  papers 
who  came  to  solicit  advertising  from  the  breeders  of 
pure  bred  stock.  Hogs  and  cattle  and  weather  and  pub- 
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lisbiiig  were  .dl  intensely 
interesting  to  llie  farm  boy 
and  as  lie  listened  to  tins  man 
from  the  publishing  world.  In- 
got to  thinking  liard  and  cn- 
lluisiastically  .about  publish- 
ing- 

"Tlicrc  ought  to  be  lug 
farm  paper  m this  state,"  re- 
marked McKelvic.  Senior,  Hi' 
son  stowed  tins  idea  away  in 
his  mind  for  future  rcferciue 
and  m the  meantime  learned 
more  about  farming  problem' 
by  allending  an  agricultural 
college. 

Tlu-ii  a chance  came  for 
hull  to  realize  one  of  his  en- 
llnisia'tic  dreams— to  get  into 
the  publishing  business.  He 
heard  of  an  opening  on  the 
T-,icnticth  Century  I’onner  in 
Omaha  and  sent  a letter  of 
application.  This  brought  a 
rc|ily  from  the  publisher  that 
to  many  a youth  would  have 
ended  the  matter.  It  read 
something  like  this : 

"Dear  ^fr.  McKclvic: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
applicati-oi  I regret  that  wc  have  no  opening  in  this 
oflice  for  you  at  the  present  time  as  our  choice  has 
practically  settled  upon  one  of  the  other  applicants- 
whose  qualifications  seem  eminently  suited  for  the  posi- 
tion in  question,  Yours  very  truly,  Charles  Rosewater. 

McKclvic  read  the  letter  and  thought  hard.  He  was 
enthusiastic  about  that  job  and  about  seeing  himself  in 
it.  He  felt  he  was  the  man  for  the  job.  He  knew  that 
when  he  kept  at  a thing  earnestly  and  persistently  he 
could  make  other  people  enthusiastic  too.  If  he  could 
only  get  a chance  to  see  Rosewater  and  talk  to  him ! 

Mr.  Rosewater  was  astonished  to  receive  a telegram 
from  one  of  the  rejected  applicants  for  the  vacancy  on 
his  st.iff-  It  read  : 

"Charles  Roscw.itrr.  Ticcnticlh  Ci*ii/»ry  I-arnier, 
Omaha:  Am  leaving  for  Omaha  for  interview  regard- 
ing vacancy  on  your  st.aff.  Please  defer  closing  the 
matler  until  I arrive,  Samuel  R.  McKelvic" 

This  was  followed  by  another  telegram : 

"Charles  Rosewater,  Tivenlielh  Century  harmer . 
Omah.-i:  Train  delayed  hut  will  reach  Omaha  this 

evening.  Samuel  i?.  McKclvic." 

That  evening  as  Mr.  Rosewater  was  leaving  the  offirc 
a brisk  young  man  hurried  in.  It  was  this  Samuel  R. 
McKclvic  of  the  telegrams,  The  publisher  was  in  a 
hurry — no.  he  couldn't  slop  to  talk.  But  there  was 
something  contagiously  friendly  about  the  husky  young 
farmer  and  the  publisher  suggested  that  he  ride  out 
home  in  the  street  car  with  him.  McKclvie  did.  He 
also  had  his  say  and  made  Rosewater  share  his  enthusi- 
asm for  seeing  himself,  McKelvic,  in  that  job.  He  got 
the  job. 

THE  SALARY  of  ^5  a month  seemed  large  then  to 
the  farm  boy  until  he  began  to  spend  some  of  it  on 
the  necessary  expenses  for  traveling  about  among  the 


farnurs  M-llnig  adverti.sing.  It  seemed  t(<  eat  up  a lot.- 
of  that  $f)5  until  one  day  Mr.  Rosewater  asked  him, 
"By  the  way,  Sam.  where's  your  expense  account  for 
those  trips?" 

'.My  what^" 

Mr.  Rosewater  explained  what  an  expense  account 
was  and  Sam  learned  with  joy  that  iiis  $65  was  clear 
and  that  he  must  charge  his  legitimate  expenses  to  the 
paper.  He  kejit  on  making  other  people  enthusiastic 
.ibnut  tlie  things  he  was  interested  in— in  this  ease,  ad- 
viTiising  space  in  the  Tivciilielli  Century  Former — and 
in  thrci-  years  his  salary  had  grown  to  $125  a month. 

Soon  after  he  resigned  to  edit  The  Nebraska  Parmer, 
then  a struggling  paper  with  a circulation  of  about 
15,000. 

That  marked  his  real  start.  With  what  money  he  had 
saved  lie  began  to  buy  interests  in  the  paper  from  time 
to  time  until  he  owned  it;  also  the  first  paper  he  worked 
on.  which  he  combined  with  the-  Nebraska  Fiirmrr,  now 
enjoying  a circulation  of  over  100.000. 

"Sam"  says  that  he  early  became  interested  in  political 
qticvtk'iis  tlirough  the  inspiration  of  hi»  mother,  but  she 
never  eared  to  have  him  seek  piililic  oflice.  However, 
just  as  he  had  listened  thoughtfully  to  his  father's  idea 
of  rumiitig  a farm  paper,  he  listened  thoughtfully  to  his 
mother's  political  ide.is  and  lie  became  enthusiastic  about 
the  good  he  might  do  in  that  lichl.  When  he  was  just 
about  safely  settled  in  Lincoln  one  of  bis  neighbors 
wanted  him  to  run  for  city  council-  He  ran  third. 
Later  a new  ward  was  created  and  Mr.  McKelvic,  be- 
ing a resident  of  it,  was  appointed  by  the  mayor  to  the 
council.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 
At  31  he  was  lieutenant-governor  and  at  37  became  gov- 
ernor. He  was  elected  again  last  year  for  a second  term. 

Since  becoming  governor  S,  R.  McKelvic  has  worked 
liard  and  used  his  enthusiasm  for  the  benefit  of  his  state, 
just  as  he  had  used  his  enthusiasm  to  live  up  to  his 
father's  expectations  in  slock  deals  when  a lad. 

One  of  his  first  undertakings  as  chief  executive  was 
10  abolish  eleven  boards  and  commissions  and  ten  sub- 
divisions of  departments  and  put  the  entire  state  affairs 
on  a business  basis,  with  six  ailministrativc  departments, 
including  finance,  agriculture,  trade  and  commerce, 
labor,  public  works  and  public  wclf.are.  Briefly,  follow- 
ing out  the  party  pledges,  the  entire  state  government 
was  modeled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  doing  away 
with  the  numerous  petty  hoards,  commissions,  and  de- 
partments. each  with  a special  work  to  do  and  in  most 
rases  with  very  little  responsibility  to  any  of  the  other 
work  of  the  State.  The  tax  payers  of  Nebraska  are 
now  sharing  McKclvic’s  enthusiasm  for  these  ideas  of 
his.  for  under  this  system  tlic  state  government  has 
saved  $10,000  every  montli  out  of  the  amount  allowed 
it  for  running  expensc.s  by  the  legislature.  » 

Since  climbing  to  the  summit  of  the  heap  Governor 
McKelvic  has  kept  his  boyish  ways  and  his  open- 
heartedness as  well  as  his  enthusiasm.  No  one  has  to 
give  his  age.  telephone  number  and  past  life  secrets,  to 
get  in  to  see  the  Governor  of  Nebraska.  The  door  of 
his  office  is  always  open.  He  is  so  enthusiastic  about 
his  work  that  he  often  gets  there  before  the  rest  of  the 
city  and  upon  one  occasion  rode  down  with  the  milk 
man  before  the  break  of  dawn. 

Governor  McKelvie’s  life  is  a refutation  of  the  theory 
about  having  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  There  can’t 
be  too  many  if  they  are  all  kept  hot  and  one  knows 
what  to  do  with  them  when  they  are  glowing 
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By  CHARLES  TENNEY  JACKSON 


Illustrated  hy  IV.  IV.  Clarke 


The  crew  of  the  Lobtollv  (lumped  Noali 
(iff  the  old  stern-whee!  towboat  one 
spring  morning,  because,  as  tliey  after- 
wards explained  to  Joe  Lc  Conte,  the 
lily  boom  tender,  he  was  so  yellow,  inside  and 
out,  that  he  just  hurt  their  eyes  as  well  as 
their  sensitive  natures. 

Noah  swam  through  the  floating  hyacinth 
clumps,  climbed  up  on  the  log-boom  which 
closed  the  mouth  of  Bayou  L’Travcrsc  again.sl 
the  pests  on  the  up-tide,  gave  one  look  at  Joe 
perched  on  his  windlass  after  opening  the  boom 
to  let  the  Loblolly  through;  and  then  a look  at 
the  (ierisivc  raftsmen  riding  the  cypress  logs. 

Then  he  barked.  Wet,  and  shiny  as  a dande- 
lion, he  rushed  between  Joe’s  legs  and  stood 
there  and  barked  long  and  loudly  and  fiercely. 

Even  when  the  last  stick  of  timber  on  the 
cight-hundred-foot  tow  had  crawled  about  the  bend. 
Noah  stood  there  hurling  belligerant  roars  after  the 
lumbermen. 

"Well,  if  you  ain’t  the  rangiest,  mangiest,  big,  long- 
legged,  skinny  kyoodle  that  ever  1 saw!”  exclaimed  Joe, 
doubtful  whether  he  ought  to  trust  his  legs  down  in 
such  company.  “Sic  ’em ! I don’t  like  that  outfit  either  I 
Once  they  smashed  the  boom;  and  they're  always  com- 
plainin’ at  the  amount  of  lilies  up  the  bayou,  when  it’s 
their  log  rafts  that  are  always  draggin’  the  stuff  in 
more’n  any  other  boat  that  passes  this  way.  Sic  ’eml” 
The  yellow  houn’  dog  climbed  on  the  windlass,  licked 
Joe’s  car  satisfiedly,  and  then  trotted  into  the  little 
board  shanty  on  the  raft  which  was  the  lily  guard’s 
(juarters.  Not  being  prepared  for  guests.  Joe  was 
amazed  to  discover,  when  he  looked  in  the  shanty  later, 
that  Noah  had  licked  every  dish,  pot  and  pan  clean  of 
eatables  and  then  gone  to  sleep  on  the  bed. 

"I  reckon  he's  come  to  stay,”  murmured  Joe.  "Well, 
1 don’t  care.  It’s  kind  of  lonesome  on  this  job;  but 
it’ll  be  mighty  lonesome  for  a dog,  too,  unless  he  goes 
ashore  and  ranges  around  in  the  swamp.  He  doesn’t 
look  like  a water  dog  either,  unless  it  was  mustard 
water.” 

So  Joe  Le  Conte  sat  on  the  end  of  the  wooden  cap- 
stan the  long  hours  of  the  lazy  Louisiana  midsummer 
and  regarded  his  guest  with  mingled  feelings.  Noah 
made  one  trip  around  the  fifteen-by-fifteen  foot  raft  of 
logs,  tested  the  single  plank  which  led  from  it  to  the 
shore,  and  thereafter  appeared  satisfied  that  Joe’s  hang- 
out was  a good  enough  ark  for  a homeless  hound  dog. 
Bayou  L’Traverse  was  a winding  tidal  channel  that  led 
from  Grand  Lake  northward  to  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  lumber  company  had  much  trouble  in  keeping 
it  cleared  of  the  floating  hyacinths  or  “lilies,”  as  the 
swampers  called  them,  for  these  floating  flower  gardens, 
on  a south  tide  and  wind,  would  pack  in  the  bayou  so 
tightly  that  none  but  the  most  powerful  craft  might 
battle  through  them.  So,  across  the  mouth  of  the  chan- 
nel they  ran  a line  of  logs,  chained  end  to  end,  and  at 
one  bank  moored  the  little  raft  that  held  the  board 
shanty  in  which  the  boom  tender  lived.  On  the  raft 
was  the  capstan,  turned  with  a handspike,  on  which  Joe 
wound  the  cable  that  drew  in  and  let  out  the  boom  of 


Nodh  Stood  There  and  Barked  l.ong  and  Loudly  and  Fiercely. 


logs  when  a boat  came  into  tbe  bayou.  Sometimes  acres 
of  drifting  hyacinths  packed  against  the  log  boom,  and 
Joe  had  hard  work  opening  it  against  their  pressure,  but 
mostly  he  had  only  to  watch  the  direction  of  the  brack- 
ish tides  and  keep  the  boom  closed  when  the  pests 
threatened  to  enter  the  bayou  from  the  lake.  A lazy 
man’s  job  it  was,  and  Joe  had  many  hours  to  sit  on 
the  shady  side  of  his  shanty  on  the  raft  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  Noah’s  peculiarities. 

Noah  was  no  water  dog.  He  hated  it.  Perhaps  that 
was  why  he  hated  the  Loblolly  men — they  dumped  him 
into  it.  But  he  proved  himself  expert  at  killing  cotton- 
mouth  moccasins  when  they  landed  on  Joe’s  ten-by-ten 
foot  platform  out  of  the  green  and  purple  flower  gar- 
dens which  were  always  floating  along  the  boom.  Also 
he  was  expert  at  gnawing  ham  bone.s,  and  had  taken  a 
Master’s  Degree  at  masticating  corn  bread.  Joe  had 
to  cook  just  three  times  as  much  stuff  after  Noah  landed 
on  his  little  leaky  Ararat. 

Then,  in  the  two  months  of  early  Louisiana  summer, 
Noah  dwelt  with  Joe  on  die  boom-raft,  watched  the 
trappers  and  oyster  men,  trade  boats  and  swampers  gen- 
erally pass  through  from  Grand  Lake  up  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, grew  fat  enough  so  that  you  couldn’t  see  more 
than  nine  of  his  ribs  at  first  glance,  and  allowed  Joe  to 
rub  t.nr  into  his  mangy  spots.  This  cured  the  mange 
but  gave  No.ah  a strange  streaked  appearance.  His  yel- 
low ribs  bloomed  out  through  the  brown  tar  so  that, 
broadside  on,  Noah  looked  like  a section  of  picket  fence 
that  had  sagged  at  the  top.  And  apart  from  his  ap- 
petite Noah  developed  but  one  peculiarity;  and  that  was 
his  unceasing  warfare  with  the  timber-towing  Loblolly. 
He  could  recognize  the  whistle  of  that  one-mile-per- 
hour  crah,  when  .she  signaled  “for  open  boom,”  and  at 
once  he  let  loose  an  uproar.  And  he  never  quit  it  until 
the  last  tail  log  had  creaked  through  the  boom  and  dis- 
appeared up  the  narrow  bayou. 

He  would  race  along  the  chain  of  logs  back  and  forth 
from  the  boom  end  to  the  windlass  on  the  raft  which 
w.as  moored  to  the  shore,  and  raise  a continual  clamor. 
Joe  didn’t  even  need  the  Loblolly’s  whistle  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  niglit  to  get  him  out  of  his  bunk  and  wind  in 
the  boom  for  her  passage;  for  old  Noah  seemed  to 


scent  the  hated  craft  far  out  on  the  lake,  and  at  once 
raised  his  voice  in  wrath.  Once  when  the  log  raft 
"snagged”  and  broke  halfway  through,  and  Gasper 
Morel  jumped  over  from  it  to  the  lily  guard’s  raft, 
Noah  flew  at  him  and  chased  him  back. 

“Hey.  Joe!”  howled  Morel,  “yo'  better  git  shut  of  dat 
ol’  scoundrel  like  we  did!  He’s  no  good  nohow!” 

"Best  old  pup  in  these  woods,”  shouted  Joe.  “Only 
don’t  any  of  you  fellows  ever  land  on  this  boom  again!” 
Morel  hopped  along  from  log  to  log  with  his  cant 
hook,  grumbling  in  the  Cajun  patois  against  Noah.  He 
told  the  other  raftsmen,  but  they  didn't  heed  telling. 
The  big  yellow  hound  roared  a warning  to  them  at  sight, 
and  if  the  rafts  sheered  in  too  close  to  Joe  Le  Conte’s 
habitation,  Noab  made  a regular  patrol  up  and  down 
the  boom  showing  tcetfi  as  yellow  as  his  hide,  but  first- 
rate  for  biting.  All  the  swamp  men  roundabout  could 
tie  up  skiff  and  pirogue  and  come  drip  Creole  coffee 
with  the  young  lily  guard  day  or  night,  and  Noah  wars 
merely  a dignified  old  patriarch  whose  only  aversion 
was  the  Loblolly  and  whoever  worked  on  her. 

"But  if  you  want  to  see  old  Noah  howl,”  Joe  told  the 
postmaster  at  the  settlement  on  the  higher  land,  half  a 
mile  below  tlie  swampy  outlet  of  Bayou  L’Traverse  to 
the  lake,  “you  ought  to  be  up  there  some  night  when 
she  comes  back  runnin'  free  of  a load.  The  old  Loblolly 
goes  slap-slap  with  her  paddles,  and  Noah  sits  up  and 
yells  because  he  hates  her  to  seem  so  independent.  Then 
Cap’n  Aleck  .Ahadic  begins  to  toot  for  the  boom.  Noah 
gets  worse,  and  when  Aleck  goes  past  and  hears  him 
he  begins  to  toot-toot-toot  just  to  tantalize  the  old  dog. 
Every  toot,  Noah  gives  a whoop,  and  when  the  Loblolly 
is  out  ill  the  lake  he  just  lies  down  all  worn  out  and 
barks  on  his  side.  And  when  he  goes  to  sleep  now  he 
jumps  up  and  gives  a tc/ioo/.'— reckon  he’s  dreamin’  of 
eatin’  that  steamboat  up,  hair’n  hide.” 

There  were  days  when  the  winds  and  currents  kept 
the  lilies  miles  away  from  Bayou  L’Traverse  and  the 
log-boom  lay  open.  Joe  fished  and  read  and  wished  he 
was  a detective  or  something  exciting;  and  old  Noah 
slept  in  the  shade.  It  was  in  the  warm  June  days  that 
the  lily  guard  began  to  notice  a slight  but  unusual  rise 
to  the  brackish  water.  Joe  knew  that  it  came  from  the 
annual  "head-rise”  of  the  Mississippi 
miles  to  the  north.  for_  when  the 
spring  floods  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley reached  the  lower  delta  country 
a great  volume  of  it  was  diverted  to 
tlic  .Atchafalaya  River  and  after 
spreading  through  the  cypress  swamps 
found  itself  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
I>y  a short  cut.  Swift  currents  of 
water  coursed  through  the  chain  of 
lakes  but  Bayou  L’Traverse  got  noth- 
ing but  the  back  water,  as  Joe  grumb- 
lingly  knew.  If  a river  crevasse 
would  ever  happen  just  above  the 
bayou  its  jungles  of  hyacinths  would 
be  swept  seaward,  and  he  wouldn’t 
have  to  tend  the  boom.  And  he  had 
told  the  lumber  company  boss  that  he 
wanted  a job  in  the  big  mill  at  the 
head  of  L’Traverse.  Guarding  a slow 
old  waterway  from  making  a flower 
garden  of  itself  was  work  for  an  old 
man  and  not  a strong,  active  Creole 
boy  like  Joe  Le  Conte. 

“Yes,  sir,  Noah.”  Joe  confided  to 
liis  fellow-watcher  on  the  raft,  after 
they  had  teetered  out  on  the  plank 
from  the  shore.  “A  good  old  flood 
down  the  bayou  and  there  wouldn't 
be  any  more  fool  flowers  back  here 
'til  next  season.  Then  I’d  work  in 
the  mill  and  go  to'  school  a little 
nights:  and  you — well,  I reckon  I’d 
have  to  get  a picture  of  that  dirty  old 
Loblolly  and  hang  up  somewhere  just 
so’s  you’d  have  something  to  bark  at 
and  keep  an  interest  in  life.  Hello  1” 
Joe  added,  peering  at  one  of  the  slen- 
der pilings  to  which  his  raft  was 
chained.  “The  river  water  must  be 
crossin’  through  the  swamps  some- 
where above  I It’s  sure  beginnin’  to 
rim  faster  here!” 


The  Two  PlIlnFs  lo  Which  His  Raft  Home  Was  Atloclied.  Come  Heelinfi  Over,  and  the  Next  Instani  He  He«ird  the  R<«ir  and  .Smash  of 

the  Loblelh'i  Stern  Paddles  Rl^hl  In  His  F.ar, 


JOE  was  plea.sed  at  the  prospect, 
A flood  wouldn’t  worry  him.  His 
house  would  merely  float  up  on  its 
moorings  and  be  could  sit  and  watch 
the  world  drift  by.  It  would  be  a 
regular  ark  for  old  Noah,  too:  and 
perhaps  Noah  (Continued  on  page  ji) 
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Slade  mounted  his  pony, 
and  as  he  turned  the  boy 
looked  up,  smiling  a little 
sheepishly. 

“Think  it  over,”  c r i c <1 
Slade. 

"You  het,”  answered  the 
hny,  ‘‘(lond-hye." 

"Good-bye,’’  cried  Slade, 
Then,  halting  the  pony. 
".\nd  don’t  forget  to  tell 
Riigglcs  about  burning  the 
rubbish.  We  haven’t  Iia<i 
any  rain  for  a fortnight  and 
it’s  hot  as  all  get  out.  Even 
the  Profile  is  only  a trickle. 
If  the  woods  get  going  the 
game  is  up.” 

'Til  tell  him,”  yelled  Cal, 
and  he  stood  watching  while 
the  horseman  disappeared 
down  the  trail.  Even  after 
Slade  had  gone  the  boy 
stood  still.  He  heard  the 
singing  of  innumerable  for- 
est things  for  the  first  time 
that  afternoon.  He  heard 
the  lovely  sound  of  the 
white  water  as  it  tumbled, 
laughing,  onto  the  rocks  far 
below,  The  trees  rustled 
pleasantly  in  the  softly  mov- 
ing air  He  breathed  deeply 
and  laughed  a long  exuber- 
.mt  chuckle.  He  was  full  of 
life:  he  felt  it  leaping 
through  his  body.  This 
world  was  his  and  he  loved 
It.  It  was  line  and  a happy, 
splendid  thing  to  be  set 
down  here  in  the  hills,  full 
of  .singing  life  and  love  for 
It.  He  pitied  Ruggles  pro- 
foundly. 


^oon  They  Were  All  but  BohliiS>  Throupli  ihe  ('>lo'*iii^  Poresi 

THROUGH  FIRE 

By  1.AWRBNCE  YORK 

lUuitralfd  h\  Thomai  hes’arty 


IF  YOr  SIT  on  Thunder  Ledge  licsidc  the  cataract 
111  flood  time  and  listen  to  the  full-throated  rever- 
beratiun  of  the  water  as  it  falls  to  the  rocky  deptli 
Ixlou.  you  can  look  about  and  see  thirty  miles  of 
lerdaiit  hill  country  siiread  before  j’ou.  These  are  the 
green  foothills  of  the  Cascades,  and  the  forest  posses%es 
tliein.  and  jiossesses  the  people  who  dwell  in  the  hills 
as  well 

Cal  Slateii  sat  on  the  ledge  one  hot  summer’s  day 
and  regardetl  it  all  Tlic  deep  valley  where  the  Profile 
River  rail  lay  below  him,  and  beyond  it  the  seething 
green  hills  stretched  .away  to  the  horizon.  It  was  .i 
purple  horizon  which  merged  into  a sky  of  bright 
cerulean  blue.  \ little  to  liis  right,  and  close  under 
the  ledge,  lay  tlie  town  of  Rrnftle,  a town  of  wooden 
houses  and  wooden  pavements  all  tinted  yellow  by 
sere  mosses  which  should  have  been  a vivid  green.  Be- 
side it  ran  the  river,  a bright  trickle  which  was  ex- 
posed here  and  there  where  tlie  foliage  retreated  or  the 
trees  had  been  cleared  away  from  its  banks. 

Cal  looked  moodily  njion  the  glories  of  the  land  be- 
neath him.  and  letting  his  eyes  wander  from  the  town 
his  mind  followed  them  up  the  river,  up  and  up.  until 
they  dwelt  upon  a meager  clearing  and  the  unheautiful 
shanties  of  Ben  Ruggles'  truck  farm.  His  eyes  am!  his 
mind  clung  on  that  clearing,  and  the  shanties  which 
Seemed  tiny  from  his  height.  He  was  fascinated  by  the 
one  spot  in  all  that  paradise  of  nut  of  doors  which  alone 
was  unlovely,  and  rankling;  which  filled  his  young  body 
with  aversion  and  dislike. 

A handful  of  pebbles  c.ime  rattling  down  upon  the 
hoy,  and  looking  up  he  saw  on  the  little  trail  which 
ran  under  Eagle  Rock  above,  Slade,  the  fire  warden, 
sitting  on  a brindic  pony,  and  grinning  down  at  him. 
"Dreaming?”  the  young  man  cried. 

"Just  thinkin' !"  answered  Cal,  and  he  scrambled  up 
to  the  trail. 

LADE  dismounted  as  the  boy  approaclicd.  and  stood 
with  the  reins  over  one  arm  "What  arc  you  think- 
ing about  to-day?”  he  asked. 

"Same  thing,"  answered  the  hoy  ruefully.  “Ben  Rug- 
glcs.” 

Slade  vv.is  a dark,  lean  young  man,  and  lie  was  not 
so  old  as  to  have  lust  touch  with  Cal’s  sixtccn-year-old 
philosophy  He  lookcil  into  the  boy’s  eyes  with  the  gaze 
of  a friend. 

"Forget  it.”  he  said  shortly.  Then  his  trained  eyes 
scanned  the  valley  until  they  abruptly  halted  in  their 
search  and.  gazing  at  a point  up  the  river,  he  fumbled 
at  his  belt  for  his  field  glasses.  He  peered  through 
these  intently  for  a nmment.  centering  upon  the  Ruggles 
clearing,  then  he  slipjici!  the  ghssi-s  into  Iheir  case  once 
more  and  again  addressed  the  hoy 
"You  can  tell  your  friend  this  much,  though."  he 
said.  "If  he  burns  rubbish  at  the  edge  of  the  brush  in 
tliis  kind  of  weather,  he  can  look  fur  trouble  from  me." 
He  pointed  up  the  valley.  Cal’s  eyes  following  his  out- 
stretched arm.  "Tell  him  not  to  do  that  again."  said 
Slade  curtly. 

"He’s  a fool!”  cried  Cal,  "He’s  a fool  always,  I 
can't  stand  him  any  more.  He  treats  me  worsc’n  he 
would  a dog.  I’ll  get  even  with  him  some  dayt" 


.'slade  lookeil  at  the  burning  brown  eyes  and  noticed 
llic  gleam  which  hctr.iyed  tin-  Indian  lilood  wliicli  ran 
ill  Cal's  veins. 

"How  old  are  you?”  he  said 

"Sixteen."  answered  flic  boy.  pulling  his  figure  erect. 
He  was  nearly  as  tall  as  Slade. 

"You’re  ohl  enough  to  strike  out  for  yourself,  and 
big  enough,  too.”  said  the  young  man.  "Why  don’t 
you  leave  Ruggles  and  hit  the  trail  for  Spokane?” 

"I'm  going  to  some  day,”  nidied  Cal.  "But  I don’t 
want  to  yet.”  .-Xn  indescribable  glint  of  cunning  crept 
into  his  eyes  and  into  his  voice  as  well 
"What  do  you  mean  ?"  u.skcd  Slade 
"1  ain’t  going  to  rim  away  til!  I've  got  even.  That's 
what  1 mean.  Ruggles  got  me  from  the  State  Farm 
since  I don't  know  how  long  ago.  He's  treated  me  like 
a dog  ever  since,  He  calls  me  u heathen  and  he  licks 
me  like  a dog.  He  says  I’ve  got  to  stay  with  him  till 
I’m  twenty-one.  Well,  maybe  I have.  But  F!I  show 
him.  ni  stay  with  him  longer  than  he’ll  like  it  I’ll 
burn  down  his  old  house  some  day.  I'll  burn  down  his 
old  barn,  And  I hope  I hum  him  in  it!" 

The  boy’s  face  blazed  a.s  he  looked  over  the  valley 
and  hurled  his  bitterness  ami  Iiatred  at  the  silent  clear- 
ing so  tiny  in  the  distance. 

Slade  standing  behind  him  placed  a hand  on  the  hoy's 
shoulder  while  the  pony  whinnied  and  pawed  the  earth. 

"When  a man's  hate  spills  from  his  lips  like  that,"  he 
said,  “he  is  playing  the  devil’s  game.  You  are  feeding 
your  heart  on  your  own  grievances.  , . Is  Ruggles 
happier  than  you  arc?” 

Cal  turned  to  him  with  wide  eyes. 

"I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said. 

"Just  what  I say.”  said  Slade.  “You  are  full  of  anger 
because  Ruggles  makes  you  uncomfortable.  And  yet 
you  are  in  a world  you  love  and  you  can  climb,  without 
even  panting,  to  these  heights  where  you  can  enjoy  it 
most.” 

Hr  P.M'SIvI)  for  a moiiieiil  ami  taking  a step  for- 
ward he  seized  .the  boy\  right  arm. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  he  said  sternly,  "do  you  suppose 
lhat  any  beating  tliat  Ruggles  can  give  you  could  make 
>oii  as  miserable  as  he  is’  Look  at  him  closely  when 
yon  go.  hack.  He  is  not  fifty,  yet  he  is  gnarled  and 
bent  and  his  eyes  arc  bleared.  There  are  two  things 
wc  fear  most  in  this  country.  Fire  in  thi'  heal  of  the 
summer  and  water  when  the  floods  come  m the  spring. 
Both  have  stricken  him.  He  was  as  healthy  as  you 
once,  and  as  young  at  heart.  The  freshets  came  and 
swept  away  his  home  and  all  his  possessions,  His  bride 
was  burned  to  death  in  the  forest  fire  over  twenty-five 
years  ago.  He  is  twisted  with  rheumatism  and  tor- 
tured with  diseases  which  afflict  his  vital  organs.  He 
lives  a life  of  pain  in  the  presence  of  death,  and  you 
want  to  get  even  with  him!  No  enemy  could  wish 
you  a more  terrible  affliction.  The  very  devil  which 
causes  him  to  ill  treat  you  is  pain  ami  unhappiness 
deeper  than  you.  I hope,  will  ever  know." 

The  boy  dropped  his  eyes  to  the  ground  and  Slade 
examined  his  face  unobserved.  The  young  man  smiled. 
"Do  you  see  what  I mean?”  he  said. 

“I  guess  so."  murmured  the  boy. 


CAI,  SLATEN  had  stood 
with  Slade  on  the  hill- 
top, ami  in  the  few  words 
which  passed  between  them 
Cal  had  learned  a new  phil- 
o.NOpli>.  a lesson  if  ymi  like:  that  it  is  a good  thing  to 
forget  ynur  own  troubles  for  a time  and  look  into  tlK- 
lieart  of  whoever  you  think  is  your  enemy.  Cal  had 
looked  into  Ruggles’  heart  and  it  was  a very  satisfying 
experience.  It  made  the  boy’s  own  heart  light.  He 
left  liis  place  on  the  ledge  and  fairly  danced  <lown  the 
mountain  trail.  And  when  he  eiitcreil  the  woods  tlie 
valley  disappeared  from  Iiis  view  ami  his  way  became 
screened  by  the  trees. 

He  had  meant  to  go  directly  to  the  clearing  and  give 
liuggles  .Slade’s  message,  Init  the  wretched  farm  wliicli 
had  seemed  so  close  to  his  touch,  although  so  diminu- 
tive. when  he  had  been  on  the  ledge,  was  a twelve-mile 
journey  down  the  mountain  trail  and  along  the  wagon 
track  which  skirted  the  town  and  r.in  uii  the  river  haiik. 
Many  small  incidents  of  the  forest  distracted  his  atten- 
tion on  the  way  so  that  two  hours  from  the  time  when 
he  bail  met  with  .Slade.  Cal  Slateii  was  deep  in  the 
woods  still  a mile  from  the  town,  watching  a black 
snake  warily  .ipproach  a panic-stricken  cliipiinink. 

Then  a dim,  disconlant  sound  came  to  his  ears  and 
very  likely  savctl  the  chipmunk’s  life;  for  when  he 
heard  the  sound  the  boy  bounded  to  his  feel,  and  the 
snake,  alarmed,  glided  into  the  underbrush,  Tlie  chip- 
iiiiink  went  home. 

Again  and  again  the  soiiiul  booineil  through  the  for- 
est. and  each  time  was  lost  in  the  silent  glades.  Hm 
the  meaning  of  ihe  signal  was  not  lost  to  cral.  It  was 
the  alarm  of  lire,  forest  fire  I Somewhere  the  woods 
were  burning!  The  people  of  this  country  feared  two 
things,  and  one  of  the  scourges  was  l.iid  upon  them 
now. 

C al  remembered  tlie  fire  flade  had  seen  from  the  hill 
lop.  whicli  Ruggles  had  started  on  the  edge  of  the  brush 
His  inirid  leapt  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  here  was 
the  origin  of  the  blaze.  And  the  wind  was  down  stream 
bearing  toward  the  town.  He  should  have  carricil  hi.s 
warning  sooner!  He  had  failed  his  friend  Slade.  He 
had  failed  the  stricken  Ruggles. 

Hr  STRl’CK  tile  wagon  track  anil  started  toward 
the  clearing  at  a dog  trot.  The  clearing  was  six 
miles  away! 

Cal  did  not  stick  to  the  wagon  track.  He  was  wise 
in  the  ways  of  the  forest  and  intimately  knew  every 
bypath  of  it.  These  he  followed,  and  cut  off  a good 
deal  of  the  distance,  He  ran  until  the  acrid  odor  of 
wood  smoke  vvas  in  his  nostrils.  He  coughed  and  was 
forced  to  slow  his  pace.  The  smoke  grew  thicker  an<i 
a gray  pall  of  it  hung  among  the  tree  tops  above  him 
His  eyes  streamed  with  tears.  It  liurt  him.  and  caught 
at  his  throat.  He  puslici!  through  the  bush  which  well 
nigh  overgrew  the  trail  as  it  wound  through  the  trees, 
and  as  he  fought  his  way  the  sunlight  became  obscured 
and  filtered  through  the  smoke  in  a dull  golden  haze. 

AbrupBy  lie  almiist  ran  into  a black  hear  and  her 
cubs,  hhe  was  fleeing  the  fire  which  he  vvas  close  ap- 
proaching. Bear  and  hoy  started  back  in  friglit  Then 
the  bear  wlicclcd  and  craslied  aw.iy  into  the  brush  her 
progeny  following  her  with  loud  noises  of  weeping 
He  savy  other  animals.  Smaller  denizens  of  the  forest, 
all  fleemg  for  their  lives.  Cal  puslied  on.  choking  now 
and  then  as  the  smoke  grew  thicker  and  the  hot  breath 
of  the  fire  became  oppressive.  Soon  he  could  sec  the 
dull  glare  of  it  before  liim.  A rosc-coIorcd  mist  with 
an  occasional  spot  of  angry  scarlet  in  the  background. 
He  could  discern  the  vague  forms  of  men.  ilistorted  in 
the  cloud  of  smoke,  and  he  could  hear  their  muffled 
shouts  to  one  another.  He  knew  this  was  close  to  Rug- 
glcs  clearing,  and  he  was  overcome  with  shame  and 
self-reproach.  While  this  fire  had  been  beating  old 
Ruggles  back,  consuming  his  home  and  farm,  spreading 
like  a pestilence  through  the  woods,  he  had  been  play- 
ing m the  forest  like  a little  boy! 

He  knew  that  he  could  approach  no  nearer  now 
without  a wet  cloth  to  shield  his  face.  He  tore  off 
his  shirt,  and  turned  toward  the  river,  and  was  nearly 
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run  clown  by  somp  great  animal  which  came  crashing 
through  the  brush.  Startled,  he  llirew  himself  back 
against  a tree  while  the  animal  veered  away  from  him. 
'Ihcn  he  recognized  it  as  Nigger,  Riigglcs'  shaggy  pony. 

‘ilcrc.  Nigger!"  he  called,  and  the  beast  turned  to 
him,  whinnying,  swinging  its  head  in  panic.  The  boy 
seized  the  rope  halter  which  the  animal  wore  and  pull- 
ing down  its  head  he  crooned  soothingly  into  its  ear. 
The  sun  was  lower  now  and  the  dull  red  glow  was 
more  pronounced.  The  smoke  about  them  caught  it. 
It  was  reflected  on  the  boy's  cheek  and  on  his  bare 
shoulders  and  it  made  the  pony's  eyes  burn  red.  The 
jiarching  heal  was  more  intense. 

With  his  shirt  clutched  in  one  hand  Cal  led  tlic 
pony  toward  (he  river,  forcing  his  way  through  the 
brushwood.  lie  came  to  the  wagon  track  and  met  a 
crowd  of  men  coming  up  from  the  town.  Slade  led 
them,  and  the  young  man  saw  Cal  as  he  burst  from, 
the  brush. 

”A  boy  and  a pony!  Jusl  what  I want,"  said  Slade. 
His  face  was  smeared  in  black  streaks,  his  eyes  were 
bli'ared,  and  his  clothing  wet  and  disarrayed. 

'■Where’s  Kuggles?”  cried  Cal, 

Slade  looked  at  him  curiou.sly,  It  was  as  though  the 
boy  had  cried,  "Where  is  my  father?" 

“Fighting  with  tlie  best  of  ’em!"  he  answered.  ’’I 
got  here  a bit  late.  We've  got  a rotten  tight  ahead  now. 
I’ve  got  a special  job  for  you.  .\re  you  game  for  a 
ride’" 

"Wlierever  you  say,"  answered  Cal  eagerly. 

*’'It’s  this,”  said  Slade,  wliile  the  men  about  him  on 
the  woodland  path  adjusted  wet  bandanas  over  tlieir 
faces  for  the  task  which  lay  before  them.  "We  must 
have  more  men.  If  this  thing  gains  headway  the  town 
may  be  destroyed.  Johnny  l.asker  is  ruling  over  to 
Jarvis’  Ranch  to  get  them  in  from  there.  I want  you 
to  rule  as  fast  as  you  can  to  the  lumber  camps.  Miller's 
and  Number  Twelve.  Tell  them  to  send  in  all  the  men 
and  equipment  they  can.  Spread  the  news.  Do  you 
understand 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  go  ahead.  And  ride  as  if  old  Nick  himself 
were  after  you!” 

Cal  scrambled  onto  his  pony  and  went  galloping 
wildly  down  the  trail,  while  Slade  and. his  men  turned 
resolutely  toward  the  fire  .and  hurried  into  the  torturing 
smoke. 

The  boy  sat  balanced  on  the  back  of  the  flying  pony, 
leaning  a little  over  tlie  tangled  mane,  and  thrilled  at 
the  thunder  of  the  hoof  beats  on  the  soft  dirt  Irack. 

Dusk  came  as  he  turned  to  his  left,  skirting  the 
threatened  town,  and  he  was  aware  of  the  angry  glare 
behind  him.  He  pulled  valiantly  at  his  halter  after  a 
little  while  for  he  knew’  his  pony  couldn’t  last  at  the 
mad  pace  with  which  it  had  started.  So  it  was  at  a 
rapid  canter  he  passed  the  spot  where  he  had  watched 
the  snake,  where  he  had  first  heard  the  alarm  of  this 
nightmare  svhich  had  overtaken  him.  He  noticed  that 
a thin  veil  of  smoke  hung  here  now,  and  a feeling  of 
panic  came  with  the  knowledge  that  the  flames  were 
following  on  the  fringe  of  it  In  a little  while  the  air 
became  more  clear.  It  was  darker  now.  and  the  cool 
evening  atmosphere  into  which  lie  seemed  to  plunge 
was  like  a drink  of  fresh  water  to  a parched  thro, at 
It  brought  life  and  hope  with  it.  Now'  the  trail  turned 
and  rose  over  a hill ; he  lireathcd  deeply  as  the  pony 
spurned  the  dirt  beneath  its  hoofs,  and  he  saw  the 
dull  glow  in  the  sky  to  his  left. 

So  he  rode  all  alone  through  the  aisles  of  the  forest 
which  was  all  about  him,  black  pillared  by  the  trunks  of 
its  trees,  and  murmurous  with  the  gossip  of  the  foli.ngc. 


He  knew  he  was  riding  to  save  the  town  of  Profile 
and  the  homes  and  lives  it  contained.  He  was  covered 
with  remorse  when  he  saw  the  sky  glow  red  behind 
him;  and  he  rode  and  rode. 

The  ^IEN  at  Number  Twelve  were  for  the  most 
part  in  the  mess  house  after  their  evening  meal 
when  Cal  and  the  ebony  pony  came  flying  m between 
the  bunkhouse  and  the  stables.  The  lumbermen  were 
variously  occupied  in  passing  a congenial  evening.  They 
had  seen  the  glow  in  the  sky  and  several  of  the  more 
'crious-minded  ones  among  them  were  spurred  to  a 
recital  of  past  disasters  in  consideration  of  it.  Then 
John  Nelson,  to  whom  Cal  had  delivered  the  message, 
came  in  and  gave  the  alarm. 

"The  fire’s  bearing  down  on  Profile  1"  he  yelled,  "and 
they  need  men.  Gel  out  the  horses  and  take  down  the 
chemical  outfit  1”  he  roared  to  Dunn  who  was  the  barn 
boss. 

And  Cal  galloped  on  over  the  hills  to  Miller’s  camp, 
leaving  Number  Twelve  to  harness  the  great  lumber 
horses  to  big  wagons  and  pile  in  with  axes,  scythes, 
siiovels,  buckets,  blankets  and  the  chemical  extinguish- 
ing outfit  for  a breakneck  ride  to  Profile. 

hrorn  .Miller's  two  other  riders  went  out  to  carry  the 
alarm  more  deeply  into  the  hilK.  There  were  love<1  onc.s 
and  precious  homes  in  Profile  for  which  most  of  the 
lumbermen  were  keen  to  figlii.  And  Cal  helped  har- 
ness the  four-horse  teams  and  sadille  the  eight  mounts 
which  the  camp  possessed,  and  when  the  heavy  cavalca<le 
■>wept  out  into  the  darkness  by  the  light  of  flaring 
torches  he  was  in  the  van  with  the  horsemen.  Ho  had 
left  Nigger  to  his  own  resources  ami  was  riding  one 
of  the  camp  horses. 

Then  a ride  begati  which  Cal  felt  sure  was  like  no 
other  ride  in  all  tlie  world.  First  came  the  horsemen, 
crowding  one  another  in  the  narrow  track,  and  after 
them  the  heavy  wagons  full  of  grim,  eager  men,  lurch- 
ing ft\er  the  uneven  ground.  The  torches  cast  a weird 
red  glare  on  the  men’s  faces,  the  feet  of  the  horses 
made  a great  thunder  on  tlie  earth,  the  wagons  shrieked 
and  crashed  above  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  men.  and 
the  red  glow  grew  angry  in  the  sky. 

A stumbling  horse  or  a branch  which  hung  too  low 
meant  death;  a broken  axle,  or  a crumpled  wheel  meant 
a ghastly  crash.  But  the  minds  of  the  men  were  in 
Profile.  They  thought  of  frantic  women,  of  children 
whimpering  and  dying  in  the  smoke,  and  of  tlie  red 
glare  consuming  everything.  The  scourge  of  fire  threat- 
ened helpless  loved  ones  and  they  went  down  througii 
the  forest,  thundering  recklessly  to  do  battle  with  it. 

They  came  to  a point  where  another  track,  running 
down  the  hillside,  joinc<l  their  road  obliquely,  and 
sweeping  toward  them  down  this  trail,  flickering  and 
Nwaying  in  the  darkness,  were  other  flaming  torches. 
It  was  Number  Twelve’s  outfit  who  had  come  a longer 
way.  It  seemed  as  though  the  two  cavalcades  must 
meet;  fling  themselves  upon  one  another  and  pile  up  in 
.a  disastrous  crash. 

The  horsemen  far  in  the  van  reined  in  desperately 
and  shouted  back. 

■•Pul!  in!"  they  yelled  hoarsely.  “Hold  'cm  back!" 
.•\ii(l  the  brake  bars  shrieked  while  the  teamsters  -.iwed 
at  the  reins  to  hall  the  stampeding  horses.  The  riders 
liail  jierforce  to  surge  forward  again  or  else  he  run 
down  by  the  teams,  The  torches  of  Number  Twelve 
swept  down  upon  tlicm,  while  Miller’s  horses  pranced 
and  pliingc<l  to  hohl  back  their  weighted  wagons.  .\t 
the  edge  of  the  junction  of  tlic  trails  the  horsemen 
reined  in  again,  shouting  back  to  the  teamsters  where 
they  fought  to  pull  tln  ir  wagons  to  a halt.  It  seemed 


a Bcaiam  with  the  torches  and  the  shouts,  the  horses 
jostling  and  plunging  upon  one  another,  and  the  shriek 
of  strained  oak  and  the  brake  shoes  on  the  iron. 

With  a noise  like  thunder,  and  swirling,  lurching 
wagons.  Number  Twelve  swept  by  an<l  their  wheels 
pas-ved  close  to  the  prancing  horsemen  of  Miller’s  outlit. 
\\  hen  the  last  wagon  lurched  by  the  plunging  teams 
were  close  upon  Cal  s flank  and  he  swept  forward  with 
Miller's  horsemen  only  just  in  lime  to  escape  being  run 
down  by  the  uncontrollable  mass  Then  the  train  surged 
forward  once  more,  brakes  released  and  each  great 
horse  striving  besidi*  its  male. 

THE  RIDERS  could  not  pri...  on  so  fast  now  that 
I Number  Twelve’s  w.igons  were  close  before  them, 
but  the  driving  column  moved  with  such  velocity  that 
Cal  was  at  high  tension  keeping  his  mount  to  the  pace, 
and  preventing  a fatal  stumble  or  a loss  of  position 
which  might  bring  Iiii  comrade*,  down  with  him.  Every 
mail  with  reins  in  hand  was  under  that  tension,  ami 
exhilarated  to  .1  hair  trigger  alertness,  c^eh  escaping 
disaster  time  and  again  by  miracles  of  lightning  action. 

So  ii  was  that  the  men  in  tlie  wagons,  although  they 
xycre  intent  on  holding  their  perilous  position  aboard 
Ihcir  lurching  vehicles,  first  observed  the  awful  splendor 
of  the  fire  as  the  full  sweep  of  it  w,i.  exposed  to  their 
view  from  an  open  spaci-  on  the  hill  trail.  Their  shouts 
called  Cal’-S  attention  to  it.  A sweeping  line  of  flame 
had  spread  from  the  river  bank  as  it  Mvei)t  before  tbe 
wind.  Thus  tlicre  w.is  a broad  belt  of  iire-strickcn  for- 
est along  the  riser  in  which  the  black  trunks  of  trees 
stood  forth  enveloped  in  the  flame.*  like  martyrs,  and  .i 
sea  of  lurid  smoke  swcjil  over  all  of  it  wickedly  he- 
jeweled  with  spark*  and  flaming  brands.  Tlic  smoke 
and  showering  sparks  slioxveii  that  the  wind  had  risen, 
and  a thinning  line  of  flame  climbing  into  the  lulls 
showed  that  the  lire,  like  a destructive  horde,  was  en- 
circling the  toxxn  which  lay  quiet  in  the  blackness  bc- 
xond.  That  blackness  was  appalling.  With  the  glare  of 
the  lire  in  the  lieavciis  ami  the  <iull  roar  of  it  filling  the 
valley,  the  blackness  alt  about  made  it  seem  as  though 
the  world  had  vanished;  as  though  the  woodland  trail 
xyhere  they  rode  this  mad  journey  alone  remained  of 
the  earth  and  that  cury where  else  the  fire  prevailed. 

1 hey  whirled  on  toward  it  and  were  soon  closed  in  hy 
the  woods,  once  more  seeing  only  the  glare  in  the  sky 
and  hearing  a faint  suggestion  of  the  roar. 

.^oon  afterward  they  were  passing  tJirougli  the  smoke 
and  Cal  felt  the  parching  heat  again  and  the  sting  of 
the  smoke  in  liis  eyes  and  throat  The  horses  became 
uneasy  and  it  was  more  <lifficult  to  manage  them.  Their 
speed  increased  as  panic  crept  into  the  animals  and  soon 
tlicy  were  all  but  bolting  through  the  glowing  forest. 

They  flanked  the  fire  and  came  thundering  into  Pro- 
tile  which  they  found  smoke  filled  and  lighted  by  the 
weird  glare.  The  streets  were  peopled  xsith  groups  of 
grave-faced  womenfolk,  and  a few  bovs  and  old  men. 
riie  schoolhousc  an<l  the  town  hall  were  the  only  build- 
ings which  showed  lights.  In  the  schoolhousc  the  doc- 
tors worked,  and  in  the  town  hall  was  a sort  of  head- 
quarters for  the  fight— and  perhaps  for  the  retreat  They 
halted  on  Main  Street  barely  a minute  while  an  old  man 
sliouted  directions  to  them,  then  they  were  off  again 
seeking  the  wagon  track  up  the  river. 

Two  miles  from  Profile  they  found  Slade,  red- 
eyed  and  worn  with  the  figlit.  There  were  other 
wagons  here  and  many  horses.  It  was  one  end  of  a line 
of  men,  recruited  from  the  countryside,  which  stretched 
the  full  length  of  the  fire  and  was  engaged  frantically 
in  cutting  a wide  clearing  and  ploxving  up  the  ground 
preparatory  to  setting  a h.ack  (Cottlvmctt  „n  pane 
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The  American  Boy 


JIBBY  JONES’  TREASURE  TROVE 


It  Wns  the  Old  Ttamp  Wt*  Had  Called 
the  Touph  Customer, 


WEU-.  1 told  you  how 
Jiliby  Jones  and  the  four 
of  us  boys  went  out  to 
the  old  Murrell  place  to 
hum  the  treasure  we  thought 
maybe  a Murrell  or  somebody  had 
Iniried  by  the  old.  dead  signal  pine 
there,  and  how  we  chased  .tw.ay 
the  tramp  wc  called  the  Tough 
Customer,  and  how  tl\e  bumble- 
bees cliasccl  us  away  from  the  dead 
pine,  so  wc  coultl  not  dig  for  tlic 
treasure  You  know  all  that,  anil 
you  know  how  we  went  to  the 
creek  and  Jihhy  Jones  nuile  Wain- 
puS  Smale  go  up  to  the  new  farm- 
house and  get  a can  of  kerosene 
from  Bill  Catlin,  so  wc  could  burn 
out  the  bumhlcbces,  and  how 
>even  white  men  an<l  three  negro 
men  came  up  the  creek — and 
mighty  tough  looking  men  they 
were,  too— and  how  Jihby  siiilled  « i 

keroscitc  on  their  blasting  dynamite  and  other  stutl.  ami 
exploded  it.  so  the  men  went  ilown  the  creek  again 
Jihby  Jones  sent  Wampus  Smale  back  to  the  farm- 
house to  get  another  can  of  kerosene,  and  when  Waft»; 
piis  came  back  to  the  creek  Jibhy  and  Skippy  and  lad 
.uid  1 were  swimming  in  the  new  swimming  pool  that 
had  been  dug  out  in  the  creek  by  the  explosion.  It  was 
rather  muddy  hut  it  was  wet,  ami  it  was  fun  to  think 
we  were  Nwimmmg  in  a pool  noltody  had  ever  swam  in 
before.  It  was  like  discovering  a new  ocean  or  some- 
tliing 

Wampus  pul  down  the  can  of  kerosene 
"Come  on  out,”  he  said.  "If  we  arc  going  to  dig  tor 
that  land  pirate's  treasure  to-day  wc  had  better  be 
hiirning  out  the  humhlehccs  ami  getting  at  it  Bill 
Catlin  was  home  this  tiipc  and  he's  coming  over.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  wc  were  going  to  do  with  the 
kerosene  and  1 had  u>  tell  him.  and  he’s  going  to  make 
115  give  him  half  of  all  we  lind.” 

"Why’  What  right  has  he  to  make  us  do  that?  I 
wanted  to  know,  fur  I didn't  tliink  Bill  Catlin  or  any- 
body else  had  a rifeht  to  any  of  tliat  treasure  when  Jihby 
had  been  the  only  one  to  think  of  it  being  tberc.  and 
when  we  had  planned  so  hard  to  g»  t it. 

"Treasure  trove,  that's  why!"  Wampus  said,  and  just 
then  Bill  Catlin  came  to  the  edge  of  the  creek  hank  and 
looked  down  at  us  getting  into  our  clothes 

"Well,  boys.”  he  >aid.  "lierc  I am.  I hope  we  hml 
enough  to  make  us  all  rich  and  happy  all  the  rest  of 
our  lives  Hurry  into  your  duds  and  we'll  get  busy. 

Jihby  Jones  was  putting  on  his  shirt  as  slow  ami 
deliberate  a'  if  he  had  all  day  to  do  it  lu.  ami  right  there 
I m.ade  a mistake.  I ought  to  h.ivc  kept  my  mouth  shut 
until  Jibhy  had  his  clothes  on  and  liis  spectacles  on  ami 
was  ready  to  talk,  because  that  is  always  the  safe  thing 
to  do.  But  I had  to  say  my  say. 

"We  don't  need  any  help.”  1 said.  "W’c  don’t  want 
to  divide  this  with  anybody.  Jibhy  Jones  thought  of  the 
lre.i%iire  being  here,  ami  it  is  going  to  he  ours — all  of 

It," 

"That  so?”  Bill  Catlin  asked  "How  about  treasure 
trove,  my  son?” 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I asked. 

"All  1 mean."  said  Bill  Catlin,  grinning,  "is  that  it 
\eems  to  me  I’ve  heard  somewhere  that  there’s  a law 
of  treasure  trove,  and  that  half  of  any  hidden  treasure 
that  is  found  on  any  man's  land  belongs  to  the  man 
tiiat  owns  the  land.” 

"All  fight!"  1 said  quick  "Tliat  settles  it,  W^ainpus’s 
father  owns  this  land  ami  you  don’t." 

“I  lease  it."  said  Bill  Catlin.  "1  rent  it  of  Wampus's 
father.  As  I look  at  it  that  givc.s  me  cvcrylliing  that 
is  on  the  land  or  in  the  land.  Why,  I could  order 
Wampus's  father  off  this  land  if  1 wanted  to,  or  the 
whole  lot  of  you,  for  that  matter.  I could  sue  yo_u  for 
trespass  this  very  minute,  if  1 wanted  to,  for  coming 
on  tJiis  land.  Sure.  I could!  1 gue.ss  tliat  makes  me 
even  iiettcr  lliaii  the  owner  I guess  it  entitles  me  to 
half  the  treasure  wc  liml" 

WHAT  Bill  Catlin  said  took  all  the  wind  out  of  my 
sails  in  a second.  There  was  one  sail  it  did  not 
lake  the  wind  out  of,  though;  that  was  the  jib  on  Jihby 
Jones'  face — the  nose  he  called  his  jib  sail.  Jihby  was 
hitching  up  his  trouser\  .*is  if  Bill  Catlin  or  nothing  in 
the  world  mattered  a cent. 

"Is  that  so,  Jibby?"  Tad  Willing  asked. 

"He  can  order  ns  off  the  place."  Jibby  drawled  in  his 
slow  way,  "and  he  can  sue  us  for  trespass  if  wc  don't 
go.  1 know  that,  because  once  vvjicn  Father  was  digging 
for  mastodon  bones  in  a cornfield  in  Arizona  the  man 
tlnat  ownctl  the  farm  ordcrctl  I'athcr  off  and  Father  did 
not  want  to  go.  So  the  man  hit  Father  on  the  head 
with  a club  and  Father  sued  him  for  damages  and  the 
justice  of  the  peace  m.ade  the  man  pay  Father  five  dollars 
for  hitting  him,  and  matlc  I'ather  pay  the  man  five  dol- 
lars for  trespassing,  and  neither  of  them  had  five  dol- 
lars " 

"What  did  they  do?  Go  to  jail’"  asked  Bill  Catlin. 
"No,  sir,"  Jibby  said.  "The  justice  of  the  peace  lent 
I'athcr  five  dollars  and  Father  paid  the  man  with  it.  and 
then  the  man  paid  Father  with  it.  and  then  Father  paul 
It  back  to  the  justice  of  the  peace.  I'athcr  says  the 
justice  said  then.  ‘There  1 I hope  that  will  be  a lesson 
to  both  of  you.  You  have  got  off  easy.  If  I liaJ  been 
hard-hearted  1 would  have  made  you  pay  each  other  ten 
dollars  apiece,  and  I haven't  got  but  eight  dollars  and 
Mxty  cents,  so  where  would  you  have  been  then?”’ 

Bill  Catlin  laughed  and  that  made  him  like  Jibby 
Jones  right  away,  because  laughing  and  liking  arc  al- 
ways close  together. 

"I  het  they  would  have  gone  to  jail,  just  because  they 
lacked  a little  common  sense,"  Bill  Catlin  said  "If  I 
had  been  there  1 could  have  fixed  it  up  easy,  I would 
have  had  your  father  borrow  the  eight  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  and  pay  the  man,  and  then  your  father  would 
have  owed  him  only  one  dollar  and  forty  cents.  Then 
I would  have  had  the  man  pay  the  money  back  to  your 
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father  and  the  man  would  have 
owed  your  father  only  one  dollar 
and  forty  cents.  Then  your  father 
would  have  given  the  eight  dollars 
and  .sixty  cents  back  to  the  justice 
and  lie  wouldn’t  have  ovve<!  him 
anything.  And  then  all  your  father 
would  have  had  to  do  would  have 
been  to  borrow  one  dollar  and 
forty  Cents  from  the  justice  and 
when  it  had  passed  around  the 
whole  ten  dollars  would  have  been 
paid.  Nobody  would  have  owed 
anybody  anything.  Your  father 
and  the  man  could  have  |>aid  each 
other  a million  dollars  that  vv.ay  You’ve  got  to  use 
common  sense  " 

"Yes,  sir.”  Jibby  said  politely 

It  pleased  Bill  Catlin  to  have  an  intelligent  looking 
boy  with  tortoise  shell  speclacicv  lake  what  he  said  so 
seriously  and  lie  was  mighty  tickled. 

"You’ve  got  common  sense,  and  education,  too;  1 
can  sec  that."  he  said  to  Jibhy,  which  wasn’t  saying 
anything  very  nice  to  us,  as  I looked  at  it.  hut  we  didn't 
say  anything,  because  wc  saw  Jibby  was  going  to'  talk 
again. 

"Yes.  sir,”  Jibby  said,  as  if  he  was  pleased  to  have 
Bill  Catlin  compliment  him  that  way.  "I  <lo  try  to 
know  something:  1 find  it  comes  in  handy  sometimes. 

I think  it  is  better  than  just  thinking  you  know  some- 
thing. My  father  says  so.  .My  fatlicr  says  it  is  foolish 
to  read  in  a story  book  that  a man  made  a trip  to  the 
moon  and  then  to  think  you  know  that  a man  did  make 
a trip  to  the  moon;  my  father  says  it  i.s  belter  to  find 
out  tbc  true  facts  first." 

"Ami  your  f.ither  knows  what  he  is  talking  about." 
Bill  Catlin  said. 

"Vcs.  sir,"  .said  Jibby  Jono  meekly,  and  then  he 
added,  m the  same  meek  way,  "what  book  did  you  read 
about  treasure  trove  in,  Mr  Catlin?" 

WELL,  Bill  Catlin  sort  of  looked  at  Jibby  as  if  he 
hadn't  seen  him  before  He  stared  at  him.  Then 
he  got  red  in  the  face. 

"What  (li<l  you  ask  that  for?"  he  wanted  to  know 
"Because  in  the  books  1 read.”  Jibby  said.  "1  couldn't 
find  anything  about  halves  and  halves  when  you  find 
treasure.  Of  course,"  he  added.  “I  only  read  some  en- 
cyclopedias and  law  hooks  and  things  like  that,  as  any- 
body would  when  they  start  out  to  dig  for  treasure. 
I don’t  believe  even  the  biggest  book  weighed  over  ten 
pounds,  ami  only  a part  of  that  one  was  about  hidden 
treasure,  so  maybe  what  1 think  I know  don’t  amount 
to  much." 

Then  Bill  Catlin  asked  him  what  he  had  found  in  the 
books  and  Jibby  said  that  "treasure  trove”  meant  any 
gold  or  .silver  or  money  found  hidden  in  the  ground  or 
in  any  private  place,  the  owiursliip  of  which  was  un- 
known. In  England.  Jibby  said,  tlie  treasure  that  wun 
found  belonged  to  the  king  and  not  to  the  finder,  but  if 
the  owner  was  known  or  was  discovered  later,  the 
treasure  belonged  to  the  owner,  and  not  to  the  king  or 
the  finder  at  all,  and  if  the  finder  kept  it  or  hid  it  he 
could  he  jailed, 

"You  don’t  mean  it!"  Bill  Catlin  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  sir;  tliat's  wliaf  the  hooks  say,"  Jibby  said 
“.And  in  the  United  States  there  isn't  any  such  thing  as 
treasure  trove  at  all.  When  anything  is  found  on  the 
land  it  iielongs  to  the  man  that  finds  it,  unless  he  knows 
the  true  owner,  and  then  it  belongs  to  the  true  owner, 
just  as  if  it  was  a cow  or  a suit  of  clothes  or  a bushel 
of  apples  " 

"Then  I don't  come  in  at  all.  hey’"  Bill  Catlin  said 
"No.  sir.”  Jibby  said,  "hm  all  we  have  found  so  far 
is  an  old  1804  dollar.’' 

■‘Oh,  I don't  want  that,"  said  Bill  Catlin  carelessly. 
Me  was  very  much  disappointed ; I guess  he  had  ex- 
pected to  get  fifty  thousand  dollars,  maybe.  "Well."  he 
said,  'Til  go  along  and  help  you  burn  out  the  bees, 
anyway” 

\\’c  were  all  ready  to  start,  then,  and  Wampus  picked 
up  the  can  of  kerosene  and  waded  across  the  creek,  and 
Tad  and  Skippy  Root  and  I followed  him.  Jibby  sort 


of  waitc<I  for  Bill  Catlin  while  Bill  slid  down  the  bank 
and.  ju.st  then,  wc  licard  voices  of  men.  The  men  were 
coming  up  the  creek,  and  we  knew  them  by  their  voices 
,They  were  the  Jim  and  Jake  and  the  rest  that  had  been 
up  the  creek  heftire — the  tough  customers  that  had  come 
ail  the  way  from  .Arkansas  to  hunt  for  the  Murrell 
treasure.  They  were  coming  b.ick. 

I ran  up  the  hank  of  the  creek  m a hurry,  and  so  did 
Wampus  and  Tail  and  Skippy.  1 thought  sure  there 
was  going  to  be  trouble  if  those  men  caught  us  anti  I 
looked  through  the  trees  toward  the  road,  all  rcatly  to 
run  for  it.  What  I saw  made  me  look  twice. 

"Gee  whiz!"  I said.  "Look  there,  will  you!’  ^ 

It  was  enough  to  make  anyone  look.  What  Wampus 
had  said  to  liis  folks  must  have  leaked  out,  or  some- 
thing, for  it  looked  as  if  every  man  and  boy  in  River- 
hank  was  coming  up  the  road  toward  the  dead  pine  to 
dig  for  that  land  pirate's  treasure.  It  looked  like  ten 
thousand,  but  I guess  it  was  only  about  a thousand  men 
and  boys.  There  were  old  men  that  could  hardly  walk, 
and  boys  that  were  so  young  they  couhl  hardly  walk, 
and  middle-aged  men  and  even  a few  women  and  some 
girls,  and  they  all  had  spades  or  picks  or  shovels.  There 
were  plenty  of  Imys — dozens  of  them.  .And  our  old 
friend,  the  Tough  Customer  tramp,  was  right  there  in 
the  front  of  them  all. 

I was  still  looking  when  Jihby  Jones  and  Bill  Catlin 
climbed  the  bank  to  where  they  could  see  that  young 
army  of  treasure  hunters  coming  up  the  road.  Jibby 
was  talking  to  Bill  Catlin,  telling  him  who  the  men  were 
that  were  coming  up  the  creek,  and  the  minute  he  saw 
the  crowd  oil  the  road  he  thought  of  something.  None 
of  the  rest  of  us  would  have  thought  of  it,  hut  Jihhy  did. 

"Mr.  Catlin."  lie  said,  "just  look  at  that  crowd! 
They’re  coming  to  dig  for  treasure,  and  I shouldn't 
wonder  if  all  the  rest  of  Riverbatik  came  next.  It  is 
like  a rush  to  the  gold  fields,  or  to  the  oil  fields.  Every- 
body that  can  come  is  coming.  Why  don’t  you  make 
some  money  out  of  it?" 

"Money?  I'm  always  glad  enough  to  make  money.” 
said  Bill  Catlin,  "but  how  can  I make  money  out  of  that 
crowd?" 

“You  can't  out  of  all  of  them."  Jibby  said,  "but  you 
can  out  of  some  of  them.  You  could  make,  anyway, 
fifty  cents  apiece  out  of  a lot  of  them.  It's  the  kind  of 
treasure  trove  we  can  go  half  and  half  on.  You  have 
a right  to  keep  all  the  people  off  this  part  of  your  farm 
and  you  have  a right  to  charge  tliem  a dollar  apiece  for 
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Ictiinff  ilicm  como  on  it  an«I 
<iiK  for  treasure.  If  you  say 
so  \Vam]Mis  and  Ocorge  aiul 
Skipiiy  and  Tad  will  do  tlu- 
collecting.  WVII  collect  a 
dollar  apiece  and  give  you 
half  of  it" 

Bill  Catliu  thought  it  over 
and  said: 

"All  right : that’s  a go." 


"Mr.  Caliln,"  He  -Sald,"Just  Look  at  That  Crowd!  They’re  Comlnfi  to  Dig  for  TteoMire. and  I Shouldn't  Wonder  if  All 


By  that  time  the 

seven  pirate  money 
hunters  had  come  up  the 
creek  and  were  climbing  the 
hank  to  w here  we  were. 

They  looked  mean.  too.  The 
one  called  Jim.  wlio  was  the 
old  land  pirate’s  great- 
grandson.  came  right  up  to 
ns  and  said : 

■'Look  here]  Are  you  the 
folks  that  blew  up  our 
stuff?  \Vc  don’t  stand  for 
any  business  like  that.  You 
hadn't  any  right  to  do  it, 
and  for  half  a cent  we'd 
light  into  you  and  break  you 
into  pieces  ami  chew  you  up. 

Now,  we’ve  got  1)  u s i n c s $ 
here  and  we  want  you  to  get 
away  from  here  and  stay 
away.” 

"Yes,  sir,"  Jihby  J o n e .s 
said  in  iiis  sole  m n way. 

"Maybe  we  will,  We  didn’t 
know  you  owned  this  farm. 

We  th  o VI  g h t Wa  m p u N 
Smale’s  father  owned  it, 
and  that  Mr.  Catlin  here 
rented  it.  We  thought  that 
anybody  that  came  on  the 
farm  without  Mr.  Catlin's 
permission  was  trespassing 
and  could  he  put  in  jail  or 
something.  Why.  look  at 
all  the  people!" 

The  man  named  Jim 
climbed  up  the  bank  and 
looked.  He  swore. 

“W'hat’s  that  crowd?” 

■■They're  going  to  hunt 
for  some  oUl  laud  pirate’s  treasure,  I guess,"  Jibby  said. 
"I  guess  they  think  there  i.s  some  of  it  hkhlcn  around 
here  somewhere.  But  Mr.  Catlin  thought  we  would 
charge  them  a dollar  apiece  for  letting  them  hunt  it. 
We  didn’t  know  you  owned  this  land." 

■’A  dollar,  hey?"  said  the  land  pirate's  great-grandson. 
"Well,  we'll  give  you  a dollar  apiece — seven  dollars  for 
the  seven  of  us — if  that's  what  you  want." 

"Thank  you,"  Jibby  said  very  iiolitcly,  and  while  the 
land  pirate’s  great-grandson  was  counting  out  the  money 
he  told  Wampus  ami  Skippy  aivd  Tad  ami  Mr.  Catliu 
and  me  to  go  ami  stop  the  crowd  and  tell  llicm  it  cost 
a dollar  a day  to  hunt  land  pirate’s  treasure  on  this 
farm.  "And  tell  them  to  look  out  for  the  bumblebees," 
be  said.  "We  wouldn’t  like  the  wliolc  of  Riverbank  to 
get  all  stung  up  when  all  they  are  doing  is  trying  to 
get  the  treasure  before  wc  get  it " 

So  Bill  Catlin  and  all  us  boys  but  Jibby  ran  toward 
the  crowd  to  tell  them.  an<l  one  of  the  first  men  wc 
saw  was  the  sheriff.  We  boys  did  not  know  him  very 
well,  but  Bill  Catlin  did.  and  he  went  up  to  him  and 
warned  him  that  coming  on  the  farm  was  trespass  and 
that  lie  looked  to  the  sheriff  to  warn  everybody  and  to 
keep  off  himself. 

The  sheriff  hated  it,  but  he  had  to  do  it.  because  it 
was  his  duty.  He  turned  ami  held  up  both  hands,  to 
slop  the  crowd. 

"But  you  can  tell  them,"  Bill  Catlin  said,  just  before 
the  slvcriff  spoke  up.  "that  they  can  come  on  the  farm 
and  hunt  treasure  for  one  dollar  each  per  day," 

O THAT  was  what  the  sheriff  told  them,  and  at  first 
tliere  was  a good  deal  of  complaining  but  when  they 
saw  that  the  sheriff  and  Rill  Catlin  meant  it  they  formed 
in  line  at  the  corner,  and  Skippy  and  Tad  and  Wampus 
and  me  collected  the  dollars.  Every  time  we  took  a 
dollar  wc  said,  "Thank  you.  Look  out  for  bumblebees 
under  the  old  dead  pine  there,"  and  they  <lid  look  out. 
Most  of  them  went  a good  distance  around  the  old  pine, 
and  every  one  of  them  made  a straight  line  for  the  old 
tumble-down  farmhouse  as  soon  as  they  were  safe  from 
the  bees.  Some  that  did  not  have  money  to  pay  the 
dollar  borrowed  some  from  others,  hut  a few  could  not 
get  in.  But  I’ve  got  to  tell  you  what  Jihby  was  doing. 

As  soon  as  Jibby  had  the  seven  dollars  from  the 
Arkansas  men  he  said: 

"All  right,  you  can  hunt  treasure  now.  until  midniglit, 
hut  if  you  don't  find  it  by  then  it  will  cost  you  another 
seven  dollars." 

"Don’t  you  worry,  son,"  the  man  named  Jim  Said. 
"We'll  find  what  there  is  to  find  before  sundown,  and 
if  you  hadn't  blown  up  our  dynamite  we  would  have 
found  it  in  half  an  hour.  Wc  know  where  it  is," 

"That's  good."  said  Jibby  Jones  "My  father  always 
says  it  is  wise  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  before 
you  do  it  So  I guess  j’oti  know  the  law  about  hidden 
treasure,  too?" 

"It  belongs  to  the  man  that  owned  it  in  the  first  place," 
said  the  man  named  Jim,  "ami  I guess  that  as  good  a\ 
means  me.  I didn't  come  all  the  way  up  hert  from 
.Arkansas  without  getting  ready  before  liand.  like  your 
father  says  to.  I've  got  jiapcrs  here  to  prove  that  I'm 
the  great-grandson  of  old  John  A.  Murrell,  the  land 
pirate,  and  that  I'm  his  only  heir.  So  that  settles  that ! 
If  great-grandfather  was  alive  it  would  he  his  treasure, 
and  if  any  otlicr  Murrells  were  alive  part  of  llie  treasure 
wouUl  be  theirs,  hut  I'm  the  only  one  alive,  so  it  i^ 
mine.  That’s  all  fixed,  ami  if  there  is  any  treasure 
there  I get  half,  and  these  six  friends  of  mine  divide 
the  other  half  among  them.  That  so.  men?” 

The  six  tough  looking  Arkansans  said  it  was  so. 

"Go  and  get  it  then,’^  Jihby  Jones  said, 
lim  and  Jake  and  the  other  five  got  together  and 
talked  awhile  in  whispers,  looking  out  through  the  trees 
now  and  then.  They  were  making  plans.  The  crowd 
from  Riverbank  was  so  big  it  couldn't  all  get  inside  the 


ruined  farmhouse  atul  those  that  couldn't  were  digging 
outside  of  it,  ami  the  whole  lot — those  inside  and  those 
outside — were  shouting  ami  quarreling  and  carrying  on 
tlie  way  money-crazy  people  do.  it  w.is  like  a riot  or 
something,  and  all  the  while  more  strings  of  people 
were  coming  up  the  road  and  slopping  to  pay  us  a dol- 
lar. and  then  rushing  for  the  ohl  farmhouse,  afraiil  they 
would  not  get  there  in  time. 

The  seven  Arkansans  had  tbeir  spades  and  shovels  ami 
picks  and  they  got  together  in  a bunch  and  when  Jim 
gave  the  word  they  started  across  the  weedy  field  with 
a rush,  and  straight  for  the  old  signal  pine,  loo.  Jibby 
watched  them  until  they  were  halfway  across  the  field 
and  then  he  came  wandering  towarvls  wlierc  wc  hoys 
and  Bill  Catlin  were  collecting  money  from  the  late 
comers.  Wc  had  our  pockets  full  of  silver  dollars  and 
hills  and  smalt  change. 

"That's  pretty  good,"  Jibby  said,  "but  wc  made  one 
mistake." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  I said.  “Do  you  mean  we 
should  have  brought  a gunny  sack  to  carry  the  money 
in?" 

"No,”  he  said,  "we  ought  to  have  advertised  in  the 
Riverbank  Eagle — the  weekly  edition  of  it  that  goes  to 
the  farmers.  Everybody  in  town  knows  about  the  hid- 
den treasure  by  now.  but  the  farmers  don't,  We  ought 
to  have  put  an  advertisement  in  tlie  paper  so  the  farmers 
couhl  have  paid  us  a dollar  apiece,  too.  But  I suppose 
110  one  can  think  of  everything." 

WE  ALL  TURNED  just 'then,  because  one  of  the 
Arkansas  men  had  let  out  a yell.  A bumblebee 
hail  just  stung  him.  The  next  moment  another  one  let 
out  a yell : he  had  got  his  sting,  too. 

The  Arkansas  men  had  gone  at  the  old  pine  tree  slam 
hang,  because  they  knew  they  had  lo  work  fast.  They 
knew  that  as  soon  as  the  men  am!  boys  by  the  farm- 
house saw  them  digging  at  the  tree  there  would  he  a 
rush  for  the  tree,  so  they  all  piled  into  the  work  at 
once  ami  as  hard  as  they  could,  ami  there  is  nothing 
bumblebees  bate  as  much  as  they  hate  just  that.  They 
hate  iuirry. 

In  a moment  the  whole  seven  Arkansans  were  hopping 
ami  swearing  and  slashing  at  their  necks  and  beating  at 
the  air.  hut  they  kept  right  on  digging  and  picking  ami 
whacking  at  the  tree.  They  made  more  than  chips  fly, 
Whang  would  go  a pick  into  the  dead  wood  and  out 
would  come  a big  slice  of  tree,  and  all  the  while  the 
whole  seven  were  jumping  ami  yelling  and  cussing  like 
crazy  men. 

Then  some  of  the  crow<l  began  to  run  from  the  old 
farmhouse  toward  the  old  pine,  and  then  others  began  to 
run,  hut  when  the  first  man  came  near  the  tree  he  yclleil 
like  fury  and  slapped  the  back  of  his  neck  and  licgan  to 
dance,  and  then  he  ran.  He  ran  zigzag,  but  he  ran 
away  from  the  tree.  The  rest  of  the  Riverhankcr.s 
stopped  and  when  he  reached  them  they  asked  what  was 
the  matter  and  he  must  li.avc  said  "Bees!"  for  they  all 
crowded  hack.  They  ma<le  me  think  of  the  mob  in  a 
movie.  They  went  back  a step  at  a time  as  if  a director 
was  saying,  "Now!  Moli — back  one  step;  show  fear; 
back  another  step'"  Only  it  was  bees  doing  the  direct- 
ing this  time. 

Then  the  Arkansans  gave  it  tip,  all  hut  Jim,  He 
wrapped  his  coat  around  his  head  and  dug  and  hopped, 
blit  of  a sudden  he  dropped  his  pick  ami  hit  himself  in 
four  nr  six  places  an<!  jerked  the  coat  from  his  heail 
and  came  loping  toward  us  sweeping  the  air  witii  the 
coat,  all  around  his  iieatl.  Me  had  not  found  the  treas- 
ure,  hut  he  had  found  the  bees'  nest,  and  as  he  came 
tnwaril  us  wc  scoopeil  up  the  money  ami  held  our 
pockets  and  ran. 

Wc  had  so  much  money  wc  were  wcightcil  down  with 
it,  and  we  had  to  run  easy  nr  spill  it.  hut  wc  made 
pretty  good  time.  Not  a bee  got  us.  We  ran  down  the 
road  toward  Riverbank  a hundred  yards  or  so  and  that 


the  Rest  of  Rlvertxink  Come  Next."' 


was  far  enough  for  the  seven  Arkansans  only  came 
about  fifty  yards  ami  they  were  making  it  lively  for  tile 
bumblebees,  ami  the  bumblebees  were  making  it  lively 
for  them.  Neither  of  them  had  time  for  anything  else 
just  then. 

M'liile  wc  Were  all  scattered  that  way  wc  saw  one 
man  come  out  of  the  Riverbank  crowd  and  walk  right 
lip  to  the  dead  pine.  It  w.ih  the  old  tramp  we  had  called 
the  Tough  Customer.  He  had  tied  his  pants  tight 
around  his  ankle  and  he  had  pulled  his  shirt  up  arouiul 
his  head  and  he  had  his  woolen  socks  on  his  hamts  for 
mittens.  With  his  coat  on  there  wasn’t  a place  a bee 
could  get  at  him,  ami  he  walked  right  up  to  the  dead 
pine  and  picked  up  the  pick  Jim  had  thrown  dow'n.  and 
began  to  dig. 

Jibby  Jones  looked  disgusted. 

"Dear  me!"  he  said.  "I  don't  like  that  at  all!  I did 
hope  we  might  find  that  treasure  ourselves,  hut  I cer- 
tainly think  it  is  a shame  for  the  Tough  Customer  to 
find  it  after  all  the  trouble  we  took  to  make  him  de- 
part." 

This  was  too  much  for  Wampus. 

"What  do  you  care  who  digs  it  up.  Jibby?"  he  asked 
"That  Jim  fellow  gels  it  anyway.  You  said 'yourself 
that  no  matter  whose  lan<l  it  was  found  on  and  no  mat- 
ter who  found  it  the  treasure  belonged  to  whoever 
owned  it  first.  It  wovildn't  be  us,  if  we  found  it,  ami 
it  won’t  be  the  Tough  Customer,  if  he  finds  it  The 
treasure  will  belong  to  that  Jim  man  from  Arkansas, 
because  he  is  the  heir  of  old  John  A.  Murrell,  and 
John  ,\.  Murrell  was  the  first  owner.” 

The  only  answer  Jibby  gave  to  that  was  to  reach 
out  a hand  and  feel  of  Wampus’s  shirt,  but  he  didn’t 
like  the  feel  of  it,  so  he  felt  of  mine  an<l  he  seemed  to 
like  it  better. 

"Take  off  your  shirt,  George."  he  said,  slow  and  calm, 
as  if  he  had  all  day  to  waste,  and  he  look  off  his  own 
shoes  and  pulled  off  his  socks  “I  don’t  think  that  tramp 
has  brains,”  he  said.  "I  think  lie  has  robbed  honey  hives 
Sometimes  experience  is  as  good  as  brains." 

I had  my  shirt  off  now,  for  I can  work  pretty  quick 
when  I have  to.  ami  then  Jibby  began  pulling  it  over 
his  head. 

"Mr.  Catlin.”  he  said,  “I  see  those  Arkansawyers  arc 
not  fighting  bees  now” — but  how  he  saw  that  with  my 
shirt  over  his  head  I don't  know — "and  they  are  not 
digging  treasure.  Tlicy  seem  to  be  looking  at  the  sheriff 
as  if  they  did  not  like  liim.  .And  I never  did  like  them 
much.  I never  did  think  tliat  men  who  come  sneaking 
up  a creek  or  up  any  back  way  were  thoroughly  honest 
men.  I wonder  if  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  the 
sheriff  to  walk  over  to  them  and  tell  them  that  they 
have  gone  off  the  farm  into  the  road  and  that  they  will 
have  to  pay  another  <loll.-ir  to  get  back  onto  the  farm 
again?  If  you  think  that  would  be  n good  thing,  ami 
you  want  to  tell  it  to  the  sheriff,  maybe  you  had  belter 
tell  the  sheriff  to  pin  on  his  badge  so  it  can  be  seen." 
Bill  Catlin  grinned 

"I  think  it  might  be  a good  thing."  he  laughed. 
"Tliank  you."  Jibby  said,  “and  it  might  not  burl  any- 
body if  the  sheriff  ran  toward  the  .Arkansawyers  to  tell 
them.  Maybe  they  wouhl  like  to  know  it  .as  soon  as 
possible,  so  they  can  make  jilaiis.” 

Jihby  was  ready  now  to  go  and  help  the  Tough  Cus- 
tomer dig  treasure  and  he  started.  He  did  not  bother 
lo  try  to  sec  wlut  the  Arkansawyers  did.  btit  we  .saw. 
They  wore  standing  in  the  road.  looking  at  the  sheriff 
ami  the  badge  on  his  coat,  and  were  talking  among 
themselves  when  Bill  Catlin  went  up  to  the  sheriff  and 
spoke  lo  him  and  pointcil  lo  the  Arkansas  men.  The 
sheriff  nodded  his  head,  ami  looked  down  to  see  that 
his  badge  was  in  plain  sight,  and  then  he  started  for 
the  seven  Arkansas  men.  going  pretty  fast.  Those  seven 
men  took  one  look  at  him  fContinued  on  page  4O 
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The  American  Boy 


YOUR  PIGMY  SLAVES  By  50LITA  SOLANO 


Moves  tscat>m#>  I roin  ifu*  Col.iboose— l)urlnf»  the  Gun  Mre  of  <i  Shorn  Bnille. 

iIm?  Nitrojien  A«oms  Moke  n Dash  for  I Ibcrty. 


Driven  into  SLAVERy  -mUUons  ol  /my  vorkenl  La>heJ  rcIcnlUuly  from 
their  home)  by  a potverful  enrmy.  l/icy  come  fo  n>or^  for  you.  Ever  fuming  onJ 
'truggling  le  escope,  i/til  they  do  a prodigioui  amount  of  B>or^. 

You  couldn't  iive  Bilbou/  thch  help  in  gelling  food.  They  provide  medicine  for  your 
aihei.  They  l(eep  you  in  jay  nec^’/iei.  pompadour  combs,  and  toilet  valer.  And  I’n  /«r- 
'ific  frenzici  of  rage,  they  sisecp  land  and  tea  clear  of  your  enemies. 

You  have  never  seen  one,  ye/  you  can  capture  any  number  of  them — if  you  ^no»> 
hotB.  Men  have  done  so— many  a noted  icientist  hat  turned  ilave-hunler  in  order  to  *erve 
mankind. 

Thi)  article  mill  tell  you  more  of  iheie  slave-huntert  and  of  the  imalle)!  s/aves  in  the 
»orld~lhe  nitrogen  atom* 


There  are  workers  so  small  that  compared 

to  them  a boy  looks  a million  times  bigger  than 
the  biggest  giant  Gulliver  eser  met  on  his  famous 
trip  to  Brohdingnag  Yet  they  accomplish  feats 
of  strength  that  make  the  power  of  the  giants  in  "Gul- 
liver's Travels”  seem  a million  times  less  than  that  of 
a fly. 

These  workers  are  nitrogen  atoms.  They  arc  so  small 
that  no  eye  has  ever  seen  one  of  them.  No  hand  has 
ever  touched  one  knowingly.  Tlicy  cannot  be  \cen.  felt, 
smelled,  or  tasted. 

Yet  they  are  everywhere  and  in  almost  everything. 
Combined  with  the  oxygen  atoms,  they  compose  the 
vast  sea  which  wc  know  as  the  air  and  in  which  we 
human  beings  live,  crawling  about  on  the  bottom  oi 
Dur  airy  ocean  exactly  as  the  deep  sea  fish  crawl  about 
im  the  fl«or  of  their  ocean  of  w.alcr 


own  country  again. 

Chemists  have  long  since 
learned  of  the  longing  that 
possesses  the  nitrogen 

.itoms  With  a wish  to  serve  the  human  race,  they  have 
harnessed  the  discontent  of  these  atoms  so  that  they 
work  for  many  a day  and  night  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  demands  of  war  Chemists  have  capitalized  the 
yearnings  and  misfortunes  of  these  atoms  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  human  race  as  well  as  for  its  service  and 
pleasure,  for  we  arc  rapidly  exhausting  the  supply  of 
nitrogen  present  in  the  earth's  crust  and  were  no  way 
found  to  replenish  it  by  artificial  means,  there  would 
not  be  enough  food  to  go  around  some  years  hence. 

The  Fruits  of  Their  Wanderlust 


The  Modern  Overst-ei— 
Te-stinp  Ihe  Behavloi  of 
Fnsloved  Atoms  ot  the 
Unlied  -Sintes  Bureau  ol 
Mines. 


Soft,  downy.  an<l  invit- 
ing you  to  rest,  you 
would  as  lief  accuse  a 
rabbit  of  having  the 
heart  of  a lion  as  to 
think  that  cotton  was 
dangerous.  But  if  you 
should  fill  its  cells  with 
nitrogen  atoms  and  then 
explode  it  with  a pcrcus- 
-sion  cap.  you  would  say 
— if  you  survived — that 
it  was  possessed  of  mil- 
lions of  devils. 

But  if.  instead  of  ex- 
ploding this  cotton  with 
a percussion  cap,  you 
treat  it  with  alcohol,  the 
nitrogen  atoms  act  as  if 
they  had  had  a dose  of 
soothing  syrup.  They 
lose  all  desire  to  explode. 
They  lose  their  death- 
dealing power  and  be- 
come the  he.nling  collodion  which  saves  thousands  of 
lives  and  eases  millions  of  pains. 

Or  if  they  arc  treated  with  camphor,  they  grow  harm- 
less and  solid  and  come  to  your  house  in  the  shape  of 
celluloid  combs,  trays,  and  the  like. 

In  fact,  gun  cotton  treated  with  alcohol  or  camphor 
or  several  other  familiar  substances  becomes  in  turn  a 
dressing  that  transforms  cotton  canvas  into  near-leather 
automobile  cushions : a dressing  that  makes  raincoats 
waterproof ; a substance  that  imitates  tortoise  shell,  or 
any  of  the  hundred  things  of  commerce  that  are  sub- 
stitutes for  something  else. 


Subduing  thcSIoves— A Simple  Chemical  Process  soMas/ers 
the  Nitrogen  Atoms  in  I N.  T.  thui  Even  a Lighted  Match 
Will  Not  Set  Ihe  Compound  Off. 


How  They  Live  at  Home 

WITHOUT  NITROGEN  no  living  being  could  exist 
on  this  earth,  as  its  atoms  must  be  contained  in 
the  food  we  cat.  Without  nitrogenous  food  wc  would 
sicken  and  die  Now,  the  only  way  we  can  obtain  nitro- 
gen is  from  the  soil — for  the  animals  and  jil.-ints  we 
eat  depend  on  the  soil  for  their  nourishment-  The  soil 
lit  its  turn  has  won  its  nitrogen  from  the  air  during 
untold  ages  and  by  extremely  slow  means  Nitrogen 
can  l>c  taken  from  the  air  only  by  electricity;  the  thunder- 
storms of  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  have  washed 
the  tiny  atom-workers  from  the  air  into  the  soil. 

In  their  free  slate,  uncombined  with  other  elements, 
tliesc  nitrogen  atoms  are  the  most  selfish  creatures  in 
the  world.  They  arrange  themselves  in  little  groups  in 
which  they  allow  no  other  atom  to  enter.  Their  family 
circles  do  not  even  welcome  visitors  from  outside;  if  a 
caller  drops  in.  he  receives  the  cold  shotilder  and  is 
asked  to  leave.  These  atoms  have  no  taste  at  all  for  the 
society  of  others  and  ask  of  nature  just  one  boon — 
that  they  be  left  to  themselves  in  their  solitary  family 
happiness 

But  sometimes  that  solitary  happiness  is  invaded  by 
a terrible  demon  that  severs  home  ties,  disrupts  the 
family  circle,  and  drives  some  of  its  members  down 
lo  the  earth  to  become  the  slaves  of  men.  animals  and 
plants. 

When  the  Thunderbolt  Attacks 

That  demon  is  the  vandal  thunderbolt  With  a 
chain  of  lightning  for  a whiplash,  it  tears  apart 
contented  families  of  atoms  and  sends  many  sad  exiles 
(o  become  the  burden  hearers  of  alt  living  things  on  the 
earth. 

Carried  rushing  downward  on  the  shoulders  of  rain- 
(Irtips.  the  atom  that  has  heard  its  doom  then  volplanes 
to  the  ground  and  begins  its  existence  as  a homeless 
worker  whose  later  wanderings  make  the  forty  years 
of  the  children  of  Israel  seem  but  a Boy  Scout  hike 
on  a Saturday  afternoon. 

In  a strange,  new  country  the  worker  atom  begins 
its  burdensome  existence.  Before  the  soul  of  content- 
ment. it  is  now  the  spirit  of  restlessness.  Wild  to  get 
hack  to  its  own  land,  it  fumes  and  struggles,  joining 
first  one  group  of  alien  atoms  and  then  another,  al- 
ways unsatisfied  with  each  new  group  of  companions 
and  ever  ready  to  bre.ak  away  in  search  of  freedom.  No 
prodigal  son  was  ever  so  eager  to  get  hack  to  the  par- 
ental roof  as  is  this  unwilling  wanderer  to  reach  its 


The  WANDERLUST  of  the  nitrogen  atoms  causes 
them  to  be  led  by  the  chemist  wherever  he  wills. 
Now  he  places  them  in  the  soil  where  they  fertilize 
the  land  and  make  crops  grow  abundantly  where  onl_v 
a desert  was  before. 

Now  they  delight  our  eyes  as  the  component  part  of 
a vivid  color  whose  radiance  makes  even  the  rainbow 
seem  dim. 

Now  they  are  put  to  work  in  a delicious  perfume 
whose  fragrance  rivals  that  of  the  lilac  and  the  rose 
Now  they  are  a vita!  part  of  a medicine  whose  heal- 
ing powers  make  even  the  famous  Balm  of  Gilead  seem 
a poor  cure. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  tiny  workers  are  used 
in  an  odor  that  would  put  the  skunk  to  shame  and  in  a 
poison  that  would  make  'the  venom  of  a snake  seem 
harmless. 

Again,  these  workers  build  up  the  human  botly  as 
(he  chief  component  of  protein.  Then  they  about  face 
and  help  to  slay  millions  as  the  power  in  high  explosives. 

In  one  form  they  are  peaceful  and  orderly  workers 
that  operate  gradually  in  plant  and  animat  cells.  In 
another  form  they  .arc  terrific  and  frenzied  demons  of 
high  explosives,  letting  loose  with  the  roar  and  tre- 
mendous force  of  a 16-inch  gun  of  a giant  torpedo. 

Yet  each  individual  atom  of  nitrogen  has  just  as  mucli 
‘‘kick"  in  it  in  its  moments  of  peace  as  in  its  fits  of 
fury.  It  expends  its  strength  gradually  when  it  builds 
up  a flower  or  a puppy.  And  it  expends  its  strength 
ail  at  once  when  it  is  engaged  in  blowing  up  .a  battleship 

Making  Mild  Things  Mad 

COMBINED  with  liarmlcss  sub.stanccs,  it  gives  to 
them  a terror  almost  unbelievable — as  if  a gentle 
lamb  were  transformed  into  a raging  lion  and  a gentle 
breeze  into  a whirlwind  that  could  blow  down  a city. 

Some  of  these  combinations  arc  so  hard  to  explode 
that  you  could  pound  them  with  a sledge  hammer  with- 
out the  blows  having  any  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  are  so  irritable  that  if  you  should  tickle  them 
with  a feather  they  would  "let  go"  with  a force  that 
would  smash  everything  for  a block  or  two. 

Dynamite,  one  of  the  combinations  in  which  these 
nitrogen  workers  are  placed  by  the  chemist,  is  a very 
well-behaved  explosive.  It  will  not  explode,  even  in  a 
train  wreck.  But  if  nitrogen  iodide,  which  is  prepared 
by  putting  ammonia  on  iodine,  he  allowed  to  dry  into 
a powder  even  the  footfall  of  a fly  will  stir  the  nitrogen 
atoms  into  a frenzy.  They  will  break  jail  with  a crash 
and  a bang  and  fly  liack  into  tlicir  home,  the  free  air. 
\\*hat  looks  more  iieaccahlr  than  a bale  of  raw  cotton? 


All  Nations  Are  Cryln^t  for  These  Atoms 

0 MANY  are  the  uses  to  which  the  nitrogen  atom- 
worker  is  put  that  the  supply  of  nitrogen  driven 
down  from  the  air  by  thunderbolts  docs  not  begin  to 
meet  modern  demands.  As  hard  as  the  little  workers 
labor,  they  cannot  serve  in  many  places  .it  once.  All  the 
nations  are  crying  for  them.  Years  ago  a whole  ship- 
load of  them  contained  in  saltpeter  from  Chili,  had  to 
be  thrown  overboard  because  no  country  in  Europe  had 
any  use  for  them.  But  that  was  before  science  taught 
us  of  what  extraordinary  value  they  are. 

Nitrogen  atoms  never  combine  with  other  atoms  to 
make  minerals  and  so  the  only  place  where  they  can 
be  fountl  in  accumulated  stores  is  in  desert  regions 
where  there  has  been  no  water  to  wash  them  away. 

Not  long  ago  inventors  began  to  make  calculations. 
They  found  that  there  are  seven  thousand  tons  of  nitro- 
gen atoms  hovering  over  every  acre  of  ground — perhaps 
about  15,000  tons  over  the  average  city  block, 

Man-made  Thunderbolts  Drive  the 
Atoms  to  Earth 

**\Y/E  NEED  no  longer  send  to  Chili  for  our  little 
W workers.”  ahey  announced.  “We  shall  make 
artificial  thuntlcrbolts  and  drive  them  down  from  the 
air.  If  v,y  go  on  depending  on  Chili  there  will  not  be 
enough  nitrogen  to  make  our  explosives  and  fertilize 
the  soil." 

So  the  inventors  set  to  work  to  devise  a means  of 
making  thunderbolts.  The  first  .successful  factory  was 
set  up  by  Professor  Rirkeland  and  Dr.  Eyde  in  Nor- 
way. Amid  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  land  of  hills, 
hy  the  waters  of  a lake  and  on  the  hanks  of  a rushing 
torrent  of  water  which  supplies  power  for  the  great 
dynamos,  a little  settlement  was  begun  which  may  be 
a mantif.aciuring  city  of  the  futnre.  By  means  of  an 
alternating  current  of  three  to  five  thousand  volts,  a 
powerful  electric  arc  is  formed  between  copper  elec- 
trodes plaeed  in  a stream  of  air.  Instantly  a great 
roaring  disc  of  immensely  hot  flame  of  burning  nitro- 
gen gas  six  feet  in  diameter  forms  between  the  elec- 
trodes, The  gases  from  the  flame  are  pumped  off  and 
treated.  The  result  is  a mixture  of  calcium  nitrate  and 
nitrite  and  can  be  used  directly  as  a fertilizer 
Another  process  was  invented  by  Professor  Francke 
The  result  is  called  "Kalkstickstoof"  or  "Nitrolime”  and 
is  now  on  (he  market.  No  family  lies  of  the  nitrogen 
atoms  can  withstand  the  terrific  heat  of  this  electrical 
force  The  atoms  are  forced  to  leave  their  homes  in 
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tlif’  Jiir  and  to  come  down  amonK  im  iind  live 
with  other  atoms  that  they  heartily  hate. 

How  much  energy  Is  necessary  to  cap- 
ture the  nitrogen  atoms  may  be  imag- 
ined It  you  will  reflect  that  the  power  used 
to  get  a single  pound  of  nlleogen  from  the 
ulr  would  lift  ten  tons  of  bricks  from  the 
sidewalk  to  tho  top  of  the  titUeal  building 
m the  world. 

Colora  and  Medicines 

The  chemist  has  still  other  w.-iys  to 
capture  the  atoms  of  nitrogen  from  the 
air  but  the  details  of  his  methods  would 
not  Interest  anyone  who  was  not  a cln-mlst. 
An  experiment  of  a student  of  the  name 
of  Perkin  which  he  made  back  In  1X56  re- 
sulted In  ono  of  the  foremost  Industries 
of  the  world.  The  student  was  studying 
the  products  of  coal  tar.  In  every  ton  of 
coal  arc  120  pounds  of  tar  and  in  every 
pound  of  tar  about  two  ounces  of  bonsof. 
This,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  becomes  a 
stuff  that  smells  like  bitter  almonds  and 
which  if  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
Iron  flllngs,  is  transformed  into  aiialinc — 
an  oil. 

The  student  was  trying  to  get  an  artlfl- 
ctal  Quinine  from  this  strange  stuff,  filled 
with  nitrogen  slaves.  Instead  of  QUlnlne 
crystals,  he  got  a black,  tarry  mass.  This 
he  tried  to  wash  out  with  alcohol  and  found 
he  had  given  it  a wonderful  purple  color. 
This  accident  was  the  foundation  of  the 
great  dye  Industry  of  the  world. 

In  regard  to  all  the  tricks  of  the  chemist 
in  getting  the  nitrogen  atoms  to  work  for 
him  in  the  products  of  coal  tar.  PioirJi.  the 
humorous  magazine  of  England,  published 
this: 

"There’s  hardly  a thing  that  man  can 
name 

Of  use  or  beauty  In  life's  small  game 
Rut  you  can  extract  In  alembic  or  Jar 
From  the  'physical  basis'  of  black  coal  tar 
Oil  and  ointment,  wax  and  wine. 


And  lovely  colors  ciilled  aniline — 

You  can  make  anything,  from  salve  to  a 
star. 

If  you  only  know  hew,  from  black  coal 
tar.” 

When  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  become  lied 
fast  lo  one  atom  Of  oxygen,  they  seem  to 
lake  it  ns  a great  Joke  for  this  makes 
laughing  gas  which  the  dentist  gives  you 
will'll  you  have  a tooth  pulled  out. 

A Wandering  Jew  Sort  of  Atom 
AMAHVElXlUS  talc  could  be  told  abuut^ 
^ the  tmvels  of  any  atom  of  nitrogen 
that  exists  in  our  own  body. 

First.  It  had  Its  life  In  the  dark  depths 
of  space  thousands  of  millions  of  years 
ago.  Then  It  went  to  be  a part  of  the 
great  fiery  nebula  from  which  the  world 
was  formed.  Later  It  Joined  the  primeval 
atmosphere  about  our  globe  where  it  re- 
mained until  a flash  of  lightning  In  some 
storm  that  occurred  millions  of  years  ago 
sent  ft  to  the  earth  where  it  entered  Into 
the  roots  nnd  then  the  body  of  some  pl.int. 

Then  a living  creature  ate  It  and  It  en- 
tered Into  a body'  and  began  Its  Ir.av^s  from 
plant  to  animal — from  animal  to  plant.  It 
lived  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  strange 
beasts  that  lived  and  died  long  before 
man  ever  came  Into  existence.  That  atom 
of  nitrogen  that  Is  even  now  throbbing 
In  your  brain  and  helping  you  to  read  this, 
has  been  a part  of  huge  reptiles,  plants 
whose  appearance  we  cannot  even  guess. 
Insects,  bacteria  and  an  endless  series  of 
living  things.  You  ate  it  with  your  food. 
After  a time  it  will  leave  you  and  again 
wander  through  other  animals.  In  plants, 
in  the  atmosphere  again. 

Millions  of  years  after  man  has  left  this 
earth  the  nitrogen  atoms  which  were  a 
part  of  him  may  still  be  working  In  some 
sort  of  living  creatures  now  unlmaglned 
by  us,  or  mayhap  be  back  In  their  home 
In  the  free  air  again 


Be  More  Careful 


Winter  Winds  and  Snows 


(ConCinued/i'om  pope  7tf) 


snow.  I walked  on  for  more  than  an  hour 
and  walked  out  of  the  storm.  Ail  the 
world  In  front  of  me  and  above  me  and 
below  was  in  sunshine.  But  It  was  cold,  a 
few  degrees  below  zero,  and  I climbed  down 
to  travel  In  the  shelter  of  the  woods. 

A Visit  to  Beaver  Headquarters 

The  discovery  of  the  day  was  a new 
bciivur  pond.  This  was  In  spruce  woods 
in  the  upper  end  of  a wide  canyon,  a trifle 
below  timber  line.  The  unusually  high  dam 
was  what  caused  me  to  stop.  One  section 
was  eleven  feel  high.  1 had  seen  a few 
other  dams  that  were  three  or  four  feet 
higher;  but  they  were  old  dams,  enlarge- 
ments of  former  dams  and  had  wide  bases. 
The  high  section  of  this  new  dam  lacked 
thickness.  If  this  lilgh  section  were  to 
give  way  there  would  be  a rush  of  water 
down  the  steep  canyon. 

My  barometer  showed  that  this  pond  was 
about  eleven  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
Why  had  the  colony  been  built  off  up  here, 
and  why  so  high  a dam?  ‘ There  were  a 
number  of  other  things  that  I hoped  to  dis- 
cover, so  1 Concluded  to  camp  neui'  for  a 
day  or  two. 

One  hundred  feet  below  in  the  canyon 
was  a good  camp  site  by  the  stream  that 
came  roaring  down  under  the  Ice  from  the 
pond.  In  a small,  grassy.  U-shaped  space, 
down  which  towered  crowding  tall  spruces, 
camp  was  made.  It  wns  not  mucli  of  a 
camp.  Just  a Are.  with  my  sweater,  a 
barometer  and  camera  hanging  upon  the 
limb  of  the  closest  tree. 

The  closely  standing  trees  were  a good 
wind  break  from  the  breeze  which  blew 
down  the  canyon.  I cleared  off  the  snow 
from  among  the  spruces  and  arranged  the 
low  hanging  limbs  for  a shelter.  I had  two 
fires.  Lying  down  under  the  over-reaching 
dense  low  limbs  that  rested  on  the  earth  I 
was  parallel  to  the  opening.  By  having  a 
fire  close  to  my  feet  and  another  near  my 
shouldcr.s.  with  two  reflecting  lugs  behind 
the  fire,  I could  be  more  comfortable  than 
usual. 

But  night  was  upon  me  when  these  ar- 
rangements were  completed  and  sufflclent 
wood  piled  for  the  night.  Then  1 took 
stock  of  supplies  and  cooked  supper. 

My  sTipplies  were  scanty.  They  hart  been 
gone  but  for  a prospector  whom  I found 
two  days  before.  Ills  supplies  were  nearly 
gone  and  all  that  he  liad  to  dK’lde  w'as 
bacon,  coffee,  rice  and  prunes.  The  P^us- 
pector  would  have  given  me  the  bulk  of 
everything  he  had  But  this  I would  not 
allow.  I had  been  living  mostly  on  raisins, 
with  an  occasional  meal  of  dried  corn.  The 
rice  was  cooked  and  the  prunes  eaten  raw. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  I awoke 
from  the  first  sleep.  After  wooding  up  the 
fires  I sat  for  a time  by  them  on  the  re- 
flecting log,  A slight  breeze  w;as  blowlnc. 
making  a mere  whisper  and  nodding  m the 
tops  of  tlie  tall  spruce.s.  The  stars  wore 
bright  nnd  crowded  In  the  clear  sky. 

Oft  in  the  distance  I heard  the  ylp-ylp- 
ping  of  a fox.  and  near.  Just  below,  two 
little  owls  were  calling  their  ilciir  hoots 
pleasantly  to  each  other.  A martin,  or 
something,  rustled  In  the  spruce  clump  close 
to  me. 

Why  had  the  beavers  come  far  up  the 
canyon  to  establish  a colony  when  there 
were,  or  used  to  be,  excellent  places  a mllo 
or  two  down  the  mountain?  As  this  colony 
appeared  to  be  only  three  or  four  years  old. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  they  might  have 
been  driven  up  there  by  the  occurrence  of 
extensive  forest  Are  three  or  four  years 
before.  I planned  before  looking  the  colony 
over  in  the  morning  to  make  a trip  down 
the  canyon  to  see  If  there  had  been  such  ii 
Dr0 

Two  more  sleeps  and  it  w.is  morning.  1 
went  down  the  canvon  for  a mile  or  so  to 
where  It  widened  and  ended.  In  the  lower 
end  of  the  canyon  I came  to  the  edge  of  an 
cxtenslvo  area  of  fire-killed  trees.  This  had 
been  only  a few  years  before.  I then  re- 
turned to  the  beaver  colony  by  the  camp. 

These  beavers  had  evidently  built  a part 
of  this  high  dam  Immediately  after  the  fire 
tliree  years  before.  But  not  all  of  It  the 
first  year  It  bad  been  raised  and  length- 
ened each  succeeding  year.  A fool  had 
been  added  to  the  top  of  the  dam  during 
the  past  autumn  or  summer.  ^ ^ ^ . 

But  why  so  high  a dam?  The  dam  had 
been  placed  across  a narrow  place  In  the 
canyon.  Above  there  was  a flaring  so  that 
the  shape  of  the  main  pond  was  that  of  an 


"L.”  Off  to  the  south  of  the  upper  end  was  ' 
a depression  surrounded  by  thousands  of  I 
aspens — the  main  food  tree  and  building  i 
tree  of  beavers.  ' 

By  raising  the  dam  the  water  had  backed  | 
u]>  into  this  aspen-filled  depression.  This 
made  the  food  problem  easy  for  years.  For  ' 
u beaver  could  swim  through  deep  water  to 
his  supplle.s , after  felling  a tree  this  could 
be  flouted  to  where  he  wanted  it.  It  was 
this  aspen  supply  which  led  the  beavers  to 
build  the  liigh  dam  wtiich  sent  water  to  It. 

This  winter's  food  supply  was  piled  in 
the  pond  ag.ilnst  the  upper  side  of  the 
house.  In  most  cases  where  there  Is  a food 
pile  against  the  house  the  water  in  which 
It  Is  piled  la  deep.  Scraping  off  a patch  of 
snow  I chopped  deeply  Into  the  Ice  and  kept 
chopping  until  I had  a hole  through  the  Ice. 

The  ice  was  twenty-one  inches  thick.  Be- 
neath the  ice  the  water  lacked  Just  two 
Inches  of  being  four  feet  deep. 

The  house  was  near  the  center  of  the 
pond  and  it  is  probable  that  the  water  near 
the  dam  was  much  deeper. 

The  beaver  dam  waa  fifty-four  feet  long. 
Including  tlie  ten-foot  section  of  built-in 
rock  point.  One-third  of  the  dam.  tli- 
south  end,  was  low . the  surface  beneath 
flattened  and  this  part  of  the  dam  was  less 
than  two  feet  high.  About  thirty  feet  from 
the  south  end  stood  the  rock.  Between  this 
rock  and  the  steep  bank  at  the  north  end 
of  the  dam.  the  fourteen-foot  section  of  the 
dam  was  from  seven  to  eleven  feet  high. 

This  high  section  of  the  dam  had  taken 
tuns  of  material.  I scraped  off  the  snow 
in  a number  of  places  and  examined  It 
The  material  In  It  was  Engelmann  spruce  of 
large  size.  This  had  been  out  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  canyon.  There  were  numbers 
of  aspens,  and  quantities  of  earth  and  mud. 
In  It,  too,  were  grassy  growths  nnd  willows 
from  Just  above  the  dam.  Otherwise  I can- 
not guess  where  a part  of  this  material 
came  from. 

Anyway,  it  was  an  Interesting  diini.  And 
being  still  new  was  but  little  overgrown 
with  willows.  Below,  between  the  dam  and 
my  camp,  were  scattered  willow  dumpH. 
groups  of  spnice.'t  :tn>l  numbers  of  fallen 
spruce  logs. 

By  the  camp  fire  that  night  I planned  to 
continue  traveling  a few  days  longer,  that 
Is,  if  I came  to  anyone  or  any  place  where 
a few  pounds  of  food  could  be  hud  1 had 
been  out  seventeen  glorious  winter  d:t\s 
.nad  bad  traveled  about  two  hundred  miles 
along  the  high  mountains.  But  I was  not 
speeding.  1 made  it  n point  to  linger  where 
I found  anything  of  Interest. 

The  owls  were  merrily  hooting,  half  a 
dozen  of  them,  when  I lay  down.  And  Just 
as  I fell  u.sleep  I heard  the  eager  barking 
of  a fox.  The  nlglit  was  cold,  twenty-one 
bcluw  zero.  Large  fires  were  kept  blazing. 

I WAS  awakened  by  the  cold  a few  min- 
utes after  ten  o'clock.  The  Ice  In  the 
pond  was  booming,  giving  oft  echoes  which 
came  back  to  me  from  the  head  of  the 
canyon  a few  hundred  feet  above 

Ice  as  It  freezes  exerts  enormous  pres- 
sure. and  often  where  it  Is  firmly  hebl 
ng.ninst  the  shore  buckles  or  bursUt  up,  Ice 
of  a large  body  of  water  exert.s  terrific 
pressure  against  the  shore. 

The  following  day  I found  that  my  low. 
priced  wntch  had  stopped  at  three  twelve 
in  the  morning.  But  some  time  in  the  night 
I heard  a roar  and  the  next  instant  a rush 
of  deep  water  swept  me  out  from  hcneiiMi 
the  spruces  nnd  flung  me  against  the  trees 
across  the  narrow  opening. 

The  high  section  of  the  beaver  dam  h.id 
given  way.  was  my  one  thought.  The  next 
inalant  tW  rushing,  roaring  w.ater,  thick 
with  logs  and  brush,  rolled  me  under  an<l  I 
was  nearly  strangled  before  I could  get  m\ 
bend  above  the  water  and  catch  a hreaJh 
■The  high  fourteen-foot  section  had  hem 
heaved  completely  out.  The  rolling,  roarhut 
flood  flung  me  against  a tree  and  1 seised 
a limb  and  drew  myself  up.  I was  terribly 
chilled  In  an  Instant  and  my  clothes  began 
to  stiffen  before  I was  seated  on  .a  Iri"' 
limb. 

The  water  had  come  down  with  ru.xh 
and  I was  In  the  tree  only  a few  seconds 
when  the  rush  had  roared  by  and  was  ro.i’ 
ing.  and  the  trees  cracking,  down  the 
canyon. 

Out  of  the  tree  I dropped  on  the  wet.  icy 
earth,  among  icy  trees.  In  the  dark,  with 
the  thermometer  twenty-one  below,  hat 
gone  and  wet  Anger#  trying  to  freeze.  I 
once  again  tried  to  start  a Are. 


of  your  teeth — combat  the  film 


If  you  are  brushing  your  teeth 
in  a wrong  way,  learn  what  this 
new  way  means. 

Authorities  now  advise  it.  Lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere  are  urg- 
ing its  daily  use.  Millions  of 
people  employ  it. 

Make  this  ten-day  test  and  let 
the  results  show  you  what  really 
clean  teeth  mean. 

That  dingy  film 

Film  is  what  clouds  the  teeth’s 
beauty.  It  causes  most  tooth 
troubles.  Countless  teeth  discolor 
and  decay  because  the  old  ways 
of  brushing  do  not  effectively  fight 
film. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you 
feel.  It  clings  to  teeth,  enters 
crevices  and  stays.  That  is  what 
discolors-  not  the  teeth. 

Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar,  It 
holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Ways  to  end  it 

Dental  science  has  in  late  years 
found  two  ways  to  fight  film.  It 
has  proved  them  by  careful  tests. 
Now  they  are  embodied  in  a new- 
day  tooth  paste — called  Pepsodent 
— for  daily  application. 


Dentists  here  and  abroad  now 
advise  it.  It  is  now  bringing  a 
new  dental  era  to  some  40  races  of 
people. 

Other  new  effects 

Pepsodent  brings  three  other 
effects,  natural  and  very  im- 
portant. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow 
— Nature’s  great  tooth-protecting 
agent.  It  multiplies  the  starch  di- 
gestant  in  the  saliva,  to  digest 
starch  deposits.  They  may  other- 
wise cling  and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Thus  every  use  does  five  things 
which  dental  authorities  now  re- 
gard as  essential. 

You’ll  quickly  see 

A 10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent 
is  sent  to  all  who  ask.  That 
shows  the  delightful  effects.  In 
a week  you  will  realize  that  this 
method  means  much  to  you  and 
yours. 

Send  the  coupon  for  it.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  whit- 
en as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

They  mean  such  cleansing,  such 
protection  as  old  ways  never 
brought.  Get  this  10-Day  Tube 
and  see  how  much  they  mean  to 
you  and  yours. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


The  NeW‘Day  Dentifrice 


A scientific  film  combatant,  which  also  acts  in  other  essential  ways. 
Approved  by  highest  authorities,  and  now  advised  hy  leading  den- 
tists everywhere.  All  druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


What  you  will  see 

Send  this  coupon  for  the  10-Day 
Tube.  Note  how  clean  the 
teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film- 
coat  disappears.  Then  read 
the  scientific  reasons  for  the 
other  good  effects.  It  will  mean 
a new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY 
Dept.  505.  1104  S.  Wabash  Avc.. 

Chicago.  Ill 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a family 
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The  American  Boy 


Jim  Henry’s  Column 


Mustaches 

-an  appreciation 

H anyone  thinks  it’s  easy  to  write 
general  obscTvations  to  five  mil- 
lion men  and  boyswithout  offending 
any  of  them,  he  ought  lore.ul  my 
correspondence. 

I tr>-  to  be  genial  .md  temperate 
and  considerate,  e\’en  when  discus- 
sing olil  fashioned  itard  soap — !)ut 
some-one  fre(|uently  gets  sore. 


The  Iron  Horse  at  Hudson  Bay 


By  ROY  J.  SNELL 

lUuitrated  by  Barnet  Bra'verman 


'N' 


)PE.  We  cnn‘1 
buy  your  wheat 
now."  Tin*  ;:raln 
hiiyi'r  <>t  Noceola  diet 
n<il  trouble  to  turn  in 
his  chair  ns  bo  Im- 
parted this  cheerlo.H* 
ni’wx.  "Y’  h«- 

wont  on.  can’t  trll 
about  thr  curs,  Mcbby 
\vf  Ki't  ’em ; mi  bby  wi- 
don't.  Heeldcs,  mar- 

It  seems  that  recent!)  I have  inad-  i ttundoVNo''bUy  know* 
\’ertentlv  cast  reflections  on  that  i whethfr  prices  are  ko- 
well  known  insignia  of  masculinity—  , siay^^up"  er"‘waK‘'c  8 
I have  .wounded  the 

nobody  tell.  Ib-.st  thinjc 
you  fellers  can  do  is  tn 
dump  your  w heat  In 


The  Groin  Buyer 
Old  Not  Trouble 
to  Turn  In  His 
Chair. 


the  mustache. 

susceptibilities  of  several  fellows 
who  follow  that  school  of  facial 
landscaping.  Only  recently  a young 

fellow  wrote  me  to  the  effect  that  , and  i n sen  it  for  you 
my  anti-mustachia  attitude  must  be  j p®^"flj.gpr^“"an^set.”^ 


pure  prejudice — prob,'ibIy  because 
nature  had  failed  to  endow  my 
upper  lip  with  the  necessary  fer- 
tility to  raist*  a masculine  harvest 
of  bristles. 

Now,  of  course,  from  a business 
standpoint  it  is  natural  that  I should 


waited  to  shake  hands  with  the  lecturer.  The  women  and  the  children  had  toiled  on 
"But  you  bought  the  South  Korker's  crop  So  here  was  another  hope  blasted.  The  und  prayed  as  thev  toiled.  Women  dragged 
yeslerduy,"  protested  Carnie  Webster,  the  Hudson  Bay  railroad  would  save  fifteen  their  weary  feet  behind  the  harrow, 
etghtcen-ycar-idd  secretary  of  the  North  hundred  miles  of  railway  shipping  for  their  Twelve-yenr-old  girls  rode  the  sulky  plow. 
Pork  Grain  Growers  Alliance.  wheat.  Once  It  w.is  completed,  the  grain  But  the  work  had  been  done.  Their  share 

"Yep.  They  beat  you  to  it  that  time,  could  be  sent  to  the  port  at  Nelson,  only  of  war  work  and  war  loans  had  left  mort- 
See.  I had  some  August  and  Seiitember  con-  four  hundred  miles  away,  and  there  loaded  gages  unpaid.  Now  the  men  were  home 
tracts  to  fill,  and  naturally  I bought  the  on  ships  for  any  part  of  the  world.  Hud-  again.  No.  not  all.  Some  were  sleeping 
first  wheat  that  was  offered,  wliich  hap-  son  Ray  was  not  nearly  as  Inaccessible  as  beneath  the  popples  in  Flander's  Field, 
pened  to  be  tlie  South  Korker's.”  it  had  always  seemed.  During  past  years  But  new  hope  h.ad  come  wltli  the  return 

Carnie  turned  and  left  the  narrow  walls  hundred  vessels  bad  entered  the  Bay.  of  tlie  men.  Kveryone  had  said,  "Now  all 

ut  the  gr.aln  buyer's  ofllce  He  felt  the  only  three  had  been  lost.  But.  of  will  be  well." 


hp  nnno-w'H  tn  miistnrhfs  for  pvltv  .need  of  air.  Not  sell  their  wheat?  He  course,  it  wouldn’t  be  opened  this  year  If  And  now.'  Carnie  groaned  between 

IKT  u»uius>UKMi-  , lui  c>civ  I never  dreamed  of  such  a situation  it  were  to  be  opened,  the  grain  dealer  would  tlglit-set  U-oth.  "It  must  be  done ! It  slm- 

arising.  Why,  they  simply  had  to  sell,  n®''*’  known  of  it  and  would  have  snapped  ply  must !" 


extra  square  inch  of  hairless  hide 
means  increased  use  of  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream;  but  nevertheless  I 
want  to  go  on  recordasa  true  admirer, 
estneticall)',  of  a moderate  group- 
ing of  shubbery  bordering  a man’s 
mouth.  In  these  days  of  income 
taxes  and  inventories,  men's 
mouths  have  taken  on  hard  lines 
of  sternness  which  a mustache 
softens. 

Personally.  I have  always  felt 
that  a mustache  would  lend  a note 
of  dignity  and  forcefulness  to  my 
own  countenance,  but  the  inter- 
mediate three  week'-  stage  so  de- 
presses my  associates  that  I have 
never  been  able  to  raise  one  to  ma- 
turity. I don't  dare  to  now,  for  fear 
it  would  be  gray. 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing,  I in- 
sist that  the  reason  you  see  so 
many  smooth  faces  nowadays  is 
because  men  and  boys  have 
learned  that  wonderful  Mennen 
lather,  even  on  a sensitive  upper 
lip,  renders  shaving  painless  and 
pleasant.  The  razor  slips  over 
those  dreaded  spots  of  soft  cuticle 
gently  as  the  touch  of  a baby’s 
finger. 

For  the  magic  of  this  amazing 
lather  never  yet  has  failed  to  reduce 
I to  a condition  of 

complete  pros- 
tration  the  wir- 
iest.  rootiest,  most 
rebellious  beard  th 

4irf  ThrCru 

my  demonstrator  

tulie  against  a dime  ''ngers,  and  ali  iiie 
that  1 can  prove  it 

{Mennen  S(Uesnian) 

Th^  ^onp/qnv 

rt?w/3BK.  n.j  vj.sfl 


•Not  a farmer  of  Uie  hundred  In  the  Alii-  “I?  "heat.  But  labor?  If  labor  was 

anoc  but  had  certain  obligations  to  inc.-t.  ‘«®>'  needed,  was  there  not  yet  a wav?  THE  NEXT  NIGHT  there  was  a meeting 
His  ability  to  meet  those  obligations  de-  „..''8aln  he  was  at  J)octor  Whldden’s  side.  • of  the  North  Forkers  in  Slm  Thomp- 

{•ended  upon  the  sale  of  his  wheal  They 

lad  always  contracted  their  wheat  In  ad-  explanation  of  me  situation  with  iia 

But  now — Carnie  glanced  to  the  . hidden,  _ he  said,  ”lf  you  had  a only  exclajming  against  the  grain  buyer  at 


....  ....  .......V  They  J^e  crowd  was  slowly  filtering  through  the  son's  big  barn.  They  listened  to  Carnie's 

ad  always  contracted  their  wheat  In  ad-  ..  ...  . . explanation  of  the  situation  with  [latlence, 

vanee.  But  now — Carnie  glanced  to  the  . ' ' " ' " . _ 

south  where  lay  the  broad,  fertile  fields  of  men.  could  you  lay  the  track?"  the  end.  But  after  that,  as  Carnie  unfolded 

a Canadian  valley,  in  the  province  of  men?"  his  "way  out."  some  listened  with  enthusl- 

Manltolin ; then  he  gl.anced  to  the  north.  « - asm.  others  with  doubt 

Between  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  val-  w , farmers?'  "The  president  says."  Carnie  ended,  "If 

leys  there  had  always  been  an  Intense  but  the  land. ' we  can  get  the  road  finished  we'll  get  the 

friendly  rivalry  Every  summer  brought  Its  "hy.  yes — I'd  .say  we  could.  But  what  cars.  The  grain  will  be  sacked.  Any  car 
hard-fought  battles  im  the  baseball  dla-  proposing?  Wliere  would  you  get  will  carry  It.  and  there's  enough  construc- 

inond.  every  autumn  Its  football.  But  In  ® hundred  farmers  to  desert  their  crops  to  tion  cars,  bunk-cars  and  the  like  on  the 

the  contest  for  farming  efficiency,  the  ?o  up  there  and  fight  mosquitoes  and  carl-  new  road  to  make  two  trains.  What  do 

rivalry  had  developed  to  Its  highest  point.  ® construction  gang’s  pay?"  you  say?” 

More  acreage,  better  wheal,  better  prices,  answer  the  question.  There  was  a quiet  discussion,  then  a 

prompter  sales ; these  were  the  things  that  "f,  "’®bt  on.  eagerly,  "will  any  vote.  It  went  heavy  for  Carnie's  plan, 

set  men  studying  hooks  and  farm  papers.  ® Hudson  Bay  this  year?"  "Will  you  make  It  unanimous?"  smiled 

and  kept  them  tolling  In  the  fields  long  w,  11^'  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  supply  the  chairman.  "Ail  in  favor  stand  up." 
after  the  late  Canadian  sun  had  gone  to  Every  man  was  on  his  feet  In  an  instant, 

rest  With  all  the  eager  enthusiasm  of  ,.S,  ‘®^  does  she  carry?  "All  right,  sonny;  you're  off,"  The  chair- 

new  xettlers  in  a strange  land  they  fought  .J?'*'"'  ®*®**'Jng.  sled  materials;  man  smiled  again.  "We’re  with  you  to  a 

Ihetr  biittle.x  bravely  and  well.  anything  that  will  trade  for  furs."  man.  W«-'ll  do  your  chores  and  summer 

"You  can't  blame  the  South  Forkers.”  v 1®.  keavy ; goes  out  light?"  The  fallowing,  and  bug  the  ‘laters  till  you  get 

s.ild  Carnie  to  Martin  Jansen  two  hours  b®y  breathed  short. back,  and  may  God  go  with  you." 

inter,  "you  have  to  hand  it  to  'em.  They  .r  that*  about  It.  Two  weeks  later  Carnie  found  himself  nt 

made  a good  sale.  Hut  th«-  buyer  didn’t  , " * you  please  sit  dowm,  said  Car-  the  end  of  the  rails  on  his  way  to  Hudson 

play  fair.  He’s  a South  Forker.  or  was  ® ® ^ want  to  talk  to  you  Bay.  His  heart  tlirllled  at  the  thought  of 

before  he  went  to  buying  grain,  and  he  , .....  what  this  government  project  meant.  For 

favors  South  Fork.  If  he  didn't  he  would  *HGHT  make  a go  of  it.  said  the  the  fir.st  time  In  history  Hudson  Bay  would 

liave  split  the  thing  ftftv-flfty  and  glvert'  steptied  out  beneath  the  be  reached  by  the  Iron  hur.se.  All  Its  rich 

us  a chance  to  fill  half  those  August  and  **cJ'*'.  the  supply  resources  would  be  open  to  the  world,  and 

September  contracts " u. 

"Rut  as  It  Is."  said  Martin,  pulling  up  a 

head  of  bluegiass  and  biting  off  the  end.  . .-  — - — 

•‘we’re  Just  naturally  left  oiif’  Am  I right-of-way  when  it  to  the  scrub  spruce  and  Jack  pines,  as, 

right?"  J'*®  graded  had  been  kept  up  you  might  liuckling  his  pack  over  his  shoulders,  he 

" 'Fraid  so.”  admitted  Carnie  "But  give  turned  down  that  eighty  miles  where  not  a 

in.'  time  to  think.  Mebby  there's  a way.  «rV  m n ^ ,n  ^ conditions  clearing  told  of  cabin,  not  n fireside  beck- 

Golng  to  the  lecture  to-nighf’"  region  and  of  course  oned  a welcome;  but  where  snow,  mos- 

"Mebby."  rnUes'  of”*unlnhabPte^  freshets,  and  jterliaps  wash-outs  on 

THEY  PARTED  with 
mingled  his  thouglits 
wheat-sales  problem 


d you  11  Imve  to  beat  the  supply  resources  would  lie  open  to  the  world,  and 

Nelson  and  that'll  be  some  the  secluded  valleys  of  Manitoba  would 
task  Tlie  only  way  Is  to  make  the  trip  have  an  outlet  to  the  sea 
j out  there.  If  the  telegraph  wires  which  "Yes.  and  this  summer'"  he  whispered 


miles  of  uninhabited  country  jusi' to'  keep 
thu  I, nr  i?u  an  isolated  trading  station,  him  to  turn  back, 

this,  but  Carnie  There  s a hundred  miles  you'll  have  to 

’ -‘.w  vi®  ®®®Ry  cover  with  a band  car.  and  then  eighty  T EN  DAYS  from  th 

‘k.,  0?  muddy,  graded  rlght-of-\yay.  And  I with  eyes  nearly  swollen  shut  by  mos- 


that  dale  a gaunt  figure 

. . - - - ...... ly  swollen 

night  at  the  town  hall  at  Noceola  -Two  “J’  his  clotliing  wnler-soaked 


wneai-suies  prouiem  wun  me  imppy  miles  of  i 
thoughts  of  the  lecture  to  be  given  that  I'ni  quite 


„ A V®"-' rode  homo  that  night  between  tain’^”'  Carni^  sunk'' 


. Vi  carnie  rode  homo  that  night  between  tain'”  ( 

t r V waving  green,  his  heart  swelled  haustlon 

. nn  « ^1  hidden  stei>pvd  with  pride  and  admiration  for  his  people  The  f!i 

‘I*  TP"".  H.'*  remembered  wlial  a wilderness  It  was  stennlmr 


Q (.Ve/irt 


time  becoming  more 
certain  that  his  dream 
would  come  true,  he 
sat  the  lecture 
Uirough. 

But  once  It  was 
ov.T.  he  shot  upon  the 
platform,  a n d.  drag- 
ging the  surprised  duc- 
lor  into  a corner,  be- 
gan idying  him  with 
questions. 

"Dr.  Whidden,  will 
the  Hudson  Huy  rail- 
road be  finished  this 
Hiiimner?" 

"That’s  hard  to  say," 
-■mlled  the  doctor. 

"Why?" 

"W  ell,  you  see 
'here's  the  question  of 
labor.  Tliore's  eighty 
miles  of  steel  to  lay 
and  labor  Is  so  scarce  ; 
conditions  so  bad  uji 
ihere.  mosciultoes.  carl- 
bou-llles,  rain  und  all 
that,  you  know ; men 
don’t  like  it  up  there 
The  last  I know,  we 
were  about  to  abandon 
thi*  project  for  more 
settled  times.  Rut,  If 
you  want  to  k n n w 
definitely — w a «i  l to 
write  a paper  on  it.  nr 
something  — w h v I'll 
-send  you  the  details" 

Carnie’s  faeo  f.'li. 
He  dropped  buck  be- 
hind the  crowd  that 


"Stop  Herl  Signal  Her!”  He  Cried. 


ictor  looked  him  over  slowly;  then 
as  stepping  to  the  tlug|>ole  began  a set  of  wlg- 
the  distant  anchor  again 
Into  the  bay. 

boy  revived,  he  loaded  him 
gasoline  launch  and  took  him 
to  the  ship. 

The  conference  with 
the  eaptuin  lusted  but 
fifteen  minutes,  but  as 
he'  caine  out  from  it. 
Carnie  s Joy  shone  on 
his  face  even  through 
the  mosquito  bites. 

"Only  remember.'* 
said  the  caiitnln,  "not 
later  than  the  tenth  of 
September.  That’s  the 
last  day  I dure  stay  in 
the  buy.' 

It  was  the  first  day 
of  July  that  a hundred 
men  from  North  Fork. 
"•  1 1 h I u r k e y s and 
blankets,  crowded 
themselves  Into  the 
two-coach  train  at 
Noceola.  The  grain 
buyer,  standing  in  the 
door  of  his  olllcc,  suld 
lo  u bystander : 

"I  wonder  what  kind 
of  II  picnic  those  fel- 
lers are  goln'  on. 
There  s sure  the  wholo 
of  North  valley." 

As  the  days  grew 
Into  weeks,  and  they 
did  not  return,  tho 
grain  Imyer's  wonder 
grew.  At  times  he 
drove  out  Into  the  val- 
ley to  look  over  the 
c r o J)  and  nsk  ques- 
tions. The  North 
Forkers  cerlulnly  had 
a bumper  croii,  the 
best  the  valley  hud 
seen  But  it  was  being 
®®r\‘'sled  by  women, 
children  and  hired 
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hnrvostora,  Whore  were  the  men  of  North 
Fork?  To  this  question  he  could  Kot  no 
answer.  The  North  Forkers  were  ••cloHt— 
mouthed”  If  they  chose  to  be.  Not  a five- 
year-old  child  would  Klve  him  any  inforinn- 
tlon. 

And  when  one  day  ho  ventured  at  huy- 
liiK  a little  wheat.  Widow  Poraker.  who 
had  lost  h<r  husband  In  the  war,  turned 
him  down  flat ; told  him  shn  would  not  have 
any  wheat  to  sell  that  fall.  No  wheat  to 
sell,  and  here  were  hundreds  of  acres  stand- 
ing thick  with  shnekK  ! 

Itut  secrets  will  out.  Perhaps  It  was  the 
college  president.  Member  of  Parliament, 
who  let  the  cat  nut  of  the  bag:  perhaps, 
someone  else.  Anyway,  one  bright  morn- 
ing, along  the  first  or  August,  every  big 
dally  In  Canada  came  out  with  the  head- 
lines: "Hudson  Bay  Railway  to  be  Com- 
pleted this  Year." 

There  followed  two  full  columns,  carried 
over  to  page  five,  telling  how  a hundred 
farmers,  led  by  an  elghteen-year-old  boy. 
had  k-ft  their  crops  to  women,  children  and 
hired  help,  while  they  wrestled  with  ties 
and  steel  rails  that  they  might  have  a mar- 
ket for  their  crop,  and  how  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Trading  Company's  supply  ship  would 
bring  this  crop,  two  tralnloads  of  it,  to  the 
outside  world  via  Hudson  Bay.  The  papers 
heralded  It  as  an  epoch-making  event. 

IT  WAS  not  a week  until  Carnle,  now 
superintendent  of  cook  and  camp  sup- 
plies. within  ten  miles  of  Hudson  Bay.  was 
deluged  with  letters.  Most  of  these  were 
mere  congratulations.  But  one  bore  the 
business  head  of  a great  grain  concern  that 


did  business  in  Halifax.  It  was  an  ciffor 
for  thi-  crop,  "f.  o.  b.  the  Hudson's  R.iy 
Company’s  supply  ship  in  the  above-naim'd 
port." 

Seising  pencil  and  paper.  Carnle  figured 
for  a moment,  then  the  little  tar-p.iper 
shack  nearly  split  Its  sides  with  his  shoutS. 

He  went  racing  down  the  right-of-way 
where  a humlretl  men  were  stilt  .Htruggllng 
with  ties  and  steel.  As  the  men  Ufled 
seamed  but  smiling  faces  to  the  boy.  and  . 
heard  him  say.  "It's  twenty  cents  a bushel  I 
on  the  average  better  than  the  South  Fork- 
ers got.  and  we  can  draw  on  'em  the  min-  ; 
ute  the  shl])  makes  dock."  they  broke  Into  ' 
a cheer  that  sent  the  caribou  crashing  1 
through  the  brush  and  black  bears  climb- 
ing trees. 

It  was  an  odd  train  that  puffed  Into  Port 
Nelson  one  day  In  early  September.  Bunk 
cars,  gravel  cars  with  new  lumber  sides, 
cattle  cars,  they  were,  but  every  one  of 
them  was  loaded  with  sacked  whe.at.  This 
train  was  followed  closely  by  another  As 
the  first  engine  puffed  up  and  came  to  rest 
beside  Hudson  Bay.  Carnie.  who  had  been  ' 
riding  beside  the  engineer  In  his  cab,  mur-  ' 
mured : ' 

"Well,  the  Iron  horse  gets  a drink  from  , 
Hudson  Bay." 

"Not  qulle  that,"  smiled  the  old  engineer.  1 
"If  she  took  a snort  of  that  brine  she’d  be  | 
drunk  for  a week,  but  you  might  say  she 
took  a sniff  of  it.  anyway." 

Back  In  North  Valley  were  a hundred 
happy  homes,  and  In  Noceola  was  one  grain 
buyer  who  had  lost  half  his  profits  for  that 
year,  and  perhaps  for  many  a year  to 
come.  I 
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had  alrc.ady  started  the  Job  of  collecting 
a pair  of  every  sjiecics  of  animal,  bird  and 
Insect  that  Inhabited  the  cypress  swamps. 
Anyhow.  Joe  reflected.  Noah  had  already 
gathered  the  flea  family  aboard  to  be 
saved,  only  he  hadn't  stopped  at  a pair  of 
them.  Where  Noah  wasn't  tar  to  cure 
mange  he  was  flea  bites,  and  tar  and  flea 
scratching  kept  most  of  his  hair  from  grow- 
ing. 

Joe  went  out  on  his  log-boom  before  he 
went  to  bed.  If  he  liad  been  quite  sure  that 
it  was  real  crevasse  water  rising  arourtd 
his  little  platform  shanty  he  would  have 
stuck  u handspike  in  his  windlass,  wound 
up  tl>0  cable  and  opened  the  channel,  for 
the  current  would  drift  the  lilies  out  of 
Bayou  L'Traverse  and  keep  them  out.  But 
on  the  other  hand  a southerly  wind  might 
bring  the  floating  Islands  oft  the  lake,  catch 
his  boom  open.  Jam  the  bayou  mouth  and 
hf'd  have  to  call  on  the  mill  company  for 
mi-n  to  clear  the  stuff  out  and  get  his 
windlass  to  working  again.  So  he  left  It 
closed  and  turned  in,  with  Noah  lying  on 
till*  foot  of  the  bed. 

And  before  Iv  fell  asleep  he  thought  he 
beard  a rusty  chain  snap  somewhere. 

".Sure  Old,"  muttered  Joe.  "The  boom 
and  raft  are  pullin'  on  those  old  pllln's.  I 
reckon  the  water  is  beginnln'  to  run  out 
faster — hope  so!"  , 

He  knew  that  sometime  around  midnight 
the  LobloUu  was  due  to  come  down  from 
the  mills,  running  light  and  free.  But  he 
knew,  also,  that  Oap'n  Abadle  would 
awaken  him  with  his  hoarse  whistle.  If  he 
didn't  Noah  would  with  his  howls  and 
Ijiirks  and  general  detestation  of  towboats. 

And  Joe  had  no  more  got  to  dreaming 
pleasantly  about  Ibe  detective  business 
than  he  both  heard  and  felt  Noah  go  bound- 
ing oft  llie  bunk  with  his  opening  salute 
out  to  liie  stars  . . 

"That  old  LobloUu"  muttered  Joe  sleep- 
ily. "He  never  bothers  about  anybody  else  | 
Sure — there  goes  her  poor  old  screecher  ; 

He  rolled  out  slowly.  Through  the  moss- 
plumed  cypress  trees  he  got  glimpses  of  the 
red  port  light  of  the  old  steamboat.  Joe 
discovered  that  the  .swamp  forests  were 
whistling  In  a good  northerly  breeze.  The 
Miles  riding  down  Bayou  L'Traverse  were 
bobbing  up  and  down  In  the  starlight  Joe 
noticed  that  some  of  them  were  huge 
growths,  three  and  four  feet  high,  showing 
that  the  rising  water  had  swept  them  out 
of  their  secluded  spots  In  the  swamp;  and 
that  these  had  plied  along  his  boom  so  that 
the  lantern  set  on  lU  end  to  show  approach- 
ing boats  wliellwr  It  was  open  or  not,  was 
quite  bidden.  . . . 

He  thrust  bis  spike  In  the  capalnn  un^d 
begun  to  turn  the  windlass.  The  approach- 
ing steamboat  showed  both  port  and  star- 
board lights  now,  but  her  searchlight  was 
not  working  us  it  usually  did  when  Capn 
Abadle  was  picking  ui>  bis  points  In  the 
forest-margined  channel. 

"She  ain't  goln'  to  open  so  easy,  mut- 
tered Joe.  heaving  on  Ills  spike.  If  Aleck 
don't  slow  down  I'll  have  to  signal  him  to 
hold  off  a minute." 

The  few  TIMES  when  the  boom  had 
stuck.  Joe  had  given  a lantern  swing  to 
keep  the  bayou  craft  back,  not  always 
trusting  that  tiiey  would  pay  heed  to  the 
light  on  the  boom-end  at  the  opposite  bank 
He  gave  one  more  heavo  on  the  spike  wn)l»* 
Noali,  rushing  about  the  platform,  kept 
his  usual  uproar  at  the  approaching  Lob- 
loUu Then  Joe  stopped  the  vain  clxort.  and 
ran  nimbly  out  on  the  planks  nailed  to  the 
top  of  the  log-boom  to  gel  his  lantern.  He 
Btoppi-d  midway.  . . ,, 

•That  crazy  Cajun  Is  comln  on  full 
speed  1"  lie  grumbled  "The  big  lilies  have 
hidden  tlic  light  and  he  thinks  the  boom  la 
open!"  He  started  on.  and  then  turned 
Tlie  red  and  green  lights  and  the  dark  bulk 
of  the  bayou  steamboat  seemed  rising  omi- 
nously before  him.  It  wouldn't  do  to  be 
caught  out  there  In  midstream  on  the  log. 
boom.  Jfo  Joe  ran  back  to  his  platform  and 
began  to  yell.  He  didn't  fear  that  hilling 
Ihe  boom  would  hurt  tiie  LobloUu  any  but 
It  would  make  trouble  replacing  ft. 

"Noah!  Shut  off  the  racket!  be  yelled. 
"Makin'  so  much  noise  the  pilot  can  I hear 
me.  and  he’s  used  to  your  howls,  hay-— 
tliero  she  goes — Inlo  the  boom;  old  pup! 

The  square  overhang  of  the  steamboat 
came  riding  hlgti  through  the  thick  hya- 
cinth blockade  along  the  boom.  Joe  caught 
a Klimpac  of  tho  lone  deck*haiul  on  wulch 
staring  ahead,  seeing  now  tlie  lantern  on 
the  logs.  But  the  towboat  men  cared  n«u 
a rap  for  breaking  the  boom— It  wasn  t 
their  worry,  but  Joe's.  And  Joe  stood  by 
hla  windlass  before  his  little  shanty  yelling 
vain  denunciations  at  the  steersman. 

The  next  minute  he  went  down  on  his 
head  with  a tremendous  flop.  Noah  eame 


over  on  top  of  him  Jamming  a wet  p.aw  into 
Joe's  eye.  Then  a surge  of  water  swaslied 
up  through  the  logs  and  a mass  of  heavy 
hyacinths  flung  Iialf  over  the  struggling 
boy.  He  heard  wood  smashing,  and  rend- 
ing of  the  mooring  lines.  The  two  pilings 
to  which  his  raft  home  was  attached  came 
heeling  over,  and  the  next  instant  lie  heard 
the  roar  and  smash  of  the  LobloUu'o  siein 
paddles  right  by  his  ear. 

Joe  got  to  his  feet  unsteadily  on  a wre.  k- 
age  of  buuhdlng  logs  and  entangled  water 
hyacinths.  Amid  all  the  noise,  as  he  was 
slewed  along  by  the  puddle  frame,  came 
Noah’s  fr.inllc  barks. 

“She  pulled  the  wliole  works  up  by  ttu- 
roots!"  gasijed  Joe.  wiping  the  slimy  h.tir- 
tlke  tentacles  of  the  hyacinths  out  of  hi-^ 
eyes.  "The  boom  cable  did  that — I hud  it 
wound  up  tight,  and  never  got  a chance  to 
slacken  It 

If  Joe  had  made  a jump  then  he  could 
have  climbed  onto  the  deck  frame  timbers 
of  the  LobloUu.  climbed  over  tlie  outboanl 
gear  of  the  paddle  wheel  and  edged  along 
by  her  chain-drive  and  gone  aboard  safely. 
But  he  wa.s  so  amazed  at  liaving  the  tow- 
boat yank  his  boom,  raft  and  Iiouse  along 
out  In  the  lake  that  at  first  he  merely 
stared  uncertainly  about.  He  guessed  wimt 
had  hapi>ened  to  weaken  his  shore  moor- 
ings. The  rising  water  and  swifter  current 
had  made  an  extra  strain  on  the  rotten  pil- 
ing, and  instead  of  breaking  the  boom 
chains,  the  weakest  point  had  given  uwa^' 
under  the  boat's  Impact.  * 

Also  he  wouldn’t  leave  Noah  to  go  down 
In  the  wreck  of  the  ark.  Lunging  back  on 
the  logs  and  Illy  drift,  he  seized  the  old  dog 
by  the  neck  and  dragged  him  along.  Then, 
to  Joe’s  alarm,  he  discovered  that  the 
steamboat  was  turning  to  starboard  for  tlie 
run  out  into  (Irand  Lake,  and  that  this 
move  swung  h*-r  .stern  around  so  that  his 
raft  and  shanty  came  dangerously  near  tite 
big  paddles  which  threshed  and  pounded  by 
his  side.  Once  he  was  flung  almost  ag-ulnst 
the  churning  planks,  and  had  to  dodge  Ijack, 
still  hauling  Noah  with  him.  And  now  he 
saw  that  he  couldn't  gain  the  deck  of  the 
LobloUu  he  wanted  to.  A Jerk  or  two 
of  the  slowly-parting  log-boom  trailing 
along  under  the  boat's  side,  and  he  wns 
too  far  back  In  the  tumultuous  wash  to 
reach  the  paddle  frame. 

JOE  stood  up  In  the  washing  wreck  and 
looked  ahead.  He  had  thought  that.  an.\ 
moment,  the  steamboat  would  break  free  of 
the  boom-logs  and  set  him  and  his  ark 
adrift,  but  somewhere  ahead  they  \veii- 
snagged  too  firmly. 

"Say.  we  don’t  want  to  be  hauled  out  in 
that  lake  In  this  wind !”  he  roared  vainly. 
"It's  rough  enough  ridin'  In  the  Loblollu’s 
wake !" 

He  and  Noah  were  getting  a fearful  shak- 
ing up.  The  little  board  shanty  behind 
them  lurched  cruzlly  this  way  and  that,  (he 
capstan  had  been  pulled  flat  by  the  strain 
on  the  light  wire  cable,  and  the  raft  was 
rolling  apart  as  the  big  foamy  waves  beat 
up  through  Its  timbers  from  the  LobloUu’s 
wheel. 

"Why  don't  those  fools  look  astern?" 
yelled  Joe.  "All  rolled  In  their  bunks  ev- 
cept  the  pilot  and  that  deck  man.  and  he's 
snoozin'  forward  on  a rope  coil  I’M  bet ' 
Floppln'  us  to  pieces,  Noah — that’s  whal 
they're  doin' !” 

Noah  stood  with  starboard  feet  on  one 
log  and  his  port  legs  on  another  and  listed 
first  one  way  and  tlien  another  as  the  logs 
tossed  with  the  water  rushing  through  ami 
over  liicm  It  was  no  place  for  a houn'  tlog 
who  hated  water.  And  Joe  thought  he  saw 
positive  fury  In  the  eyes  that  Noah  tinned 
on  the  tall  light  of  the  l.abloUu 

"No  wonder."  muttered  Joe  "Hen-  old 
Noah's  bein'  dragged  back  across  the  hiki- 
where  he  came  from  by  this  outfit  that  ho 
Just  despises!  And  If  we  don’t  get  swamped 
out  there  I'm  mistaken!  Or  slewed  cross- 
wise Into  tlie  paddles — that'd  be  (he  finish, 
all  right — i-hawed  up  in  her  paddle  box  I" 
As  the  steamboat  turned  more  steadily 
to  the  right,  a portion  of  the  log-hoom 
which  had  been  clinging  under  her  over- 
hanging deck,  swept  out  from  the  hull  and 
came  around  nlongslde  of  Joe’s  agitated 
raft.  The  raft  also  was  jerked  squan 
across  the  Loblolly's  wake,  and  the  big 
waves  rushed  clean  over  It-  The  flimsy 
shanty  came  down  like  a card  house,  and 
Joe — hanging  to  the  overturned  capstan, 
saw  his  bedding,  kitchen  stuir  and  bonks 
strewn  out  on  the  foam.  He  himself  hud 
dllflculty  In  breasting  the  rush  of  water 
With  nn  arm  about  Noah  lu-  lay  looking 
almost  up  at  the  cataracts  pouring  from 
the  Loblolly’s  paddles  at  each  revolution 
Spray  sliowered  them  both,  but  what  scared 
Joe  now  was  to  sec  that  the  steamboat's 
turn  had  dragged  the  steel  wire  cable  al- 


Forly  years  ago  the  management  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  System  organized  for  a 
supply  of  the  apparatus  which  it  foresaw 
would  be  required  in  the  development  of 
its  new  industry — telephone  service. 

The  telephone  in  some  countries  is 
^ the  luxury  of  the  rich,  but  in  America 
it  is  used  by  practically  all  the  people. 
This  universal  service  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  foresight  in  engineering  and 
manufacture. 

Switcliboards  with  millions  of  parts. 
I other  apparatus  of  highest  efficiency,  and 
all  necessarily  of  complex  and  intricate 
design,  cables  and  wires  and  a multitude 
I of  technical  devices  enable  our  country 
to  lead  the  svorld  in  telephone  service. 


AH  this  telephone  equipment  is  made 
in  a factory  which  is  recognized  through- 
out the  world  as  having  the  largest  pro- 
duction and  the  higliest  standards  of 
workmanship  and  efficiency. 

This  factory,  controlled  through  stock 
ownership  by  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  has  been  for 
forty  years  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment of  the  Bell  System:  with  die  result 
that  the  associated  companies  secure 
equipment  of  the  highest  development, 
made  of  the  best  materials,  produced  in 
accordance  widi  die  requirements  of  the 
public,  and  with  the  certainty  of  mod- 
erate costs. 

Economy  in  the  Bell  System  begins 
with  the  manufacture  of  equipment. 


" Bell  System  ' 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companv 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


Beech-Nut  Jams  and  Jellies 
are  all  you  ever  wished  for 
— so  good  that  you  are 
never  able  to  get  enough. 
Try  them  out  for  yourself. 


<•  Uio  fi-N  r.  ta. 


NO  frills — just  plain  Beech-Nut 
Peanut  Butter  spread  on  bread 
when  a feller  is  real  hungry.  There’s 
nothing  like  it — even  at  parties. 
Fine  on  crackers  or  toast — any  way 
— every  day.  You’ll  never  tire  of 
Beech-Nut  because  its  fine  smooth 
flavor  lingers  in  your  memory  long 
after  the  last  mouthful — and  makes 
you  wish  for  more! 

And  Beech-Nut  Ginger  Ale  is  just  the 
thing  to  go  with  your  Beech-Nut  Peanut 
Butter  sandwich.  Makes  you  tingle  right 
through  with  its  sparkle  and  zest.  Your 
grocer  probably  sells  Beech-Nut  Remind 
your  mother  when  she  sends  her  order. 

BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 
“Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


Beechnut 

Peanut  Butter 
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The  American  Boy 


“Be  a Bigger  Success 
Than  Dad  — 

“Learn  to  do  some  one  thing  well — 
better  than  other  people.  ”r)ut’'i  what 
will  get  >ou  ahr.id.  .\nd  you  can  do 
it,  my  boy,  for  today  there’s  a w,iy  to 
get  the  training  th.at  I didn't  have  when 
I was  your  age."  ' 


Dad  is  right.  Tlic  International 
Correspondence  Schools  have  made  it 
possible  for  tliousands  of  boys  to  train 
themsehes  fur  special  \^ork — to  gain 
tile  c.\pcrt  knoulcdge  that  commands 
a good  job  and  good  money.  ^Vhat 
these  thousands  of  other  young  men 
have  done  through  I.  C.  S.  training  you 
can  do,  too. 

I'ake  Dad's  advice.  He'll  tell  jou 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  started.  He’ll 
s.-,y,  “Don't  delay."  'I'he  first  thing — 
right  now — is  to  mark  and  mail  tins 
coupon. 

T£AR  OUT  HERE  _ — — — — 

lNTtKV*T1<>vii  CoRRE3TOM;l;r-ir  SCHOOLS 

Bos  6016-U,  Scranton,  Panna. 

Without  or  obligation,  (ilca.i  aend  me 

complete  information  about  the  subject  before 
H'hich  1 placed  an  X in  the  li^t  below: 

RSTESooKAnry 
AOVniTISlNO 
untlilp 


most  nthwart  the  spot  where  the  plank 
arms  struck  up  through  the  water. 

"Look  out !"  yelli-rt  the  lily  t<-nder.  If 
lh.ll  evcT  gets  woiiml  np  In — ” 

Joe  never  nnlalifil  the  sentence,  for  he 
aw  that  "It"  hiiipenctl.  and  words  couldn't 
exprrs?  his  dismay.  The  light  cable  was 
ntruck  by  one  of  the  up-comIng  blades, 
lifted  hlghir  and  higher,  dragging  the 
i.rlurt  raft  i-losiT  to  the  downpour  of 
then  it  slipped,  only  to  be  caught  by 
1 the  next  paddle  blade.  And  till*  time  It 
I heaved  rleiir  up  and  over  the  big  wheel 
[ and  down  the  other  side. 

Joe':  di.>«solvlng  raft  was  buried  In  n 
shower  of  foam,  for  the  shortening  cable 

[dragged  It  up  to  where  he  could  look  right 
under  the  i>;tddles. 

nivlng  .and  staggering  as  blade  after 
blaile  hainmererl  the  eahle,  the  rtunnant  of 
the  r.ift  bobbed  on.  Joe  had  one  arm 
grlppi-d  about  the  ciu'stan  and  the  other 
around  Noah's  neck.  First  their  heads  were 
..hove  the  foam  and  then  below  It.  but  the 
•ilr  was  so  filled  with  spr.ay  that  It  didn't 
make  much  dlfferenre. 

Joe's  first  terror  that  the  raft  would  be 
Hwei>t  up  In  the  whci'l  with  him  on  it 
iiassrd.  for  this  did  not  happen.  Besides 
lie  could  dive  ofT  and  swim  the  mile  to 
shore  perhaps  If  he  had  to.  although  he 
w. isn’t  the  best  swimmer  In  the  world. 

"If — I — have  to!"  bubbled  Joe  In  the 
c itaraeta  from  the  \vh<'el ; "well,  I guess  I 
h.ave — to!  Oh.  Noah — get  off  of  me!" 

For  old  Noah  kept  struggling  up  llirough 
the  swirling  water  still  barking  at  the 
IkIIv.  .\s  e.icli  tmddle  struck  the  .surface 
lie  barked,  and  with  each  cl.ank  of  her  old 
gear  chains  he  harked  in  cadence.  When 
No.th's  nose  went  under  water  he  blub- 
bered. but  Joe  knew  this  meant  continued 
challenges  to  the  towboat  Don  Quixote 
fighting  windmills  had  nothing  on  old  Noah 
hurling  defiance  at  towboats. 

THE  OLD  FEI.LOW  had  a terrible  time 
' keeping  his  footing,  too,  and  mostly  he 
was  walking  on  Joe'r  neck  or  face  as  the 
rolling,  jiltching  logs  gave  w.-iy  under  his 
feet,  Joe  hung  to  the  c.ipstan  limber,  for 
!..  knew  if  ever>thlng  else  broke  free  this 
would  stick  to  the  c.ible. 

"Hut  If  it  does,  we're  goners,”  he  thought, 
"for  when  the  raft  Is  broken  up  the  cap- 
'•l.in  stick  won't  float  the  cable.  It'll  sink, 
ami  we'll  have  to  let  go!  Wish't  I'd  done 
it  before!" 

For  the  big  waves  were  swooping  down 
broadside  on  from  the  north  now.  when  the 
i.obiollii  was  far  in  the  lake,  and  Joe  knew 
he  never  would  battle  his  way  to  the 
sw.nmp-forost  shores,  uninhabited  and  lin- 
pi-s;..hle.  It  was  a good  nineteen  miles 
ari'oss  the  lake  this  way.  and  the  Idea  of 


riding  at  the  LobloUv'a  tall  this  distance 
seemed  equally  foolish  i^ill,  he  might.  If 
the  seas  didn't  pound  him  off,  for  that 
dangerous  drag  Into  the  death-dealing 
wheel  had  ceased  a bit.  The  cable,  after 
having  gone  half  over  the  wheel,  hung  over 
the  sUirboard  stanchion  above  the  chain 
that  rolled  through  an  aperture  from  the 
engine  room,  and  the  blades  lurely  cleared 
it  at  each  stroke.  Joe  watched  the  cable 
and  the  blades  fascinatedly.  A little 
change  of  direction  and  the  cable  would 
again  be  caught  and  he  wondered  what 
would  happen  then?  The  remnants  of  the 
raft  with  Noah  and  himself  on  it  dragged 
not  fifteen  feel  from  the  paddle  edges  as 
they  lifted  from  the  water. 

■'Wltnofl"  went  Noah,  with  gasping.  valU 
ant  barks.  "IVIioo//  Whuof  / Whoo—" 

"Keep  still !"  roared  Joe  into  Noah's  car. 
"You  make  me  cr.azy !" 

Then  another  big  boll  from  the  wheel 
arose-  and  burled  them.  Up  came  Noah's 
head  first,  and  he  barked.  Joe  bobbed  up 
a second  later,  and  he  no  more  than  got  a 
gasp  of  air  and  his  eyes  opened,  when  there 
came  a terrific  grinding  of  metal,  a regular 
ear-splllling  screech,  above  the  din  of  the 
water.  The  cable  Jerked  and  Jerked  through 
t)ie  sheets  of  spray. 

Then,  for  a second,  there  was  a pause. 
The  steamboat's  wheel  stroked  slowly  once 
and  rested.  Joe  and  Noah  came  to  the 
surface  once  more  and  bolihed  about  on  the 
swells.  Apart  from  the  dripping  water 
from  the  blades  and  the  hissing  in  the 
holler  room  beyond  the  puddle  box,  it 
seemed  actually  silent.  Joe  even  heard  the 
engineer  suddenly  aroused  from  his  little 
box  amidships,  and  he  seemed  to  be  swear- 
ing. At  least  he  was  peeved,  and  so  was 
the  voice  that  shouted  back  from  the  pilot 
house  on  the  upper  deck. 

"Hey— down  there  !'*  bawled  Captain 
Abadie  to  the  engine  room;  "what  the  mis- 
chief went  wrong  with  the  starboard 
chain?" 

"Picked  up  a log.  I reckon  !"  shouted  the 
engineer.  "Wait — " He  was  coming  aft 

to  the  paddle  box.  "We  done  stripped 
every  cog  on  somethin'  that  got  under  the 
chain.  Cap’n  Aleck ! Head  her  up'n  the 
wind—" 

"Log?'’  shouted  tho  captain. 

The  deck  hand  had  come  aft  and  was 
peering  through  the  silent  wheel. 

It  was  Ga.spar  Morel  whom  Noah  hated 
worse  than  anyone  on  the  LobloUy.  because 
Caspar  was  the  man  who  chucked  him 
overboard  two  months  ago ; and  old  Noah 
stretched  up  above  Joe's  shoulder  and  let 
loose  a chorus  of  wrath. 

"I^og’"  yelled  Caspar.  "Cap'n  Aleck.  It 
ain’t  no  log-  it’s  a dog'  That  ol'  yella 


scoundrel  dog  that  we  got  rid  of  once  in 
L.'Truverse 

•'Uoo — woo— oo!"  howled  Noah,  as  Joe 
tried  to  get  breath  for  speech. 

"Weli !"  The  engineer  hud  come  around 
over  the  broken  gear  wheel,  looked  down 
at  a snarl  of  twisted  steel  cubic  in  It,  and 
then  Blared  beyond  at  what  ueemed  to  be 
two  small  dark  objects  bobbing  up  and  down 
on  the  waves.  "Well!  Sa>,  I thought  I 
was  dreamln’ ! Halfway  across  this  here 
lake  I sat  there  bearin’  something  like  a 
dog.  Sounded  like  that  old  mangy  Noah 
dog,  too.  and  I thought  1 was  ha’nted  by 
his  ghost’  Every  time  the  wind  came  a 
bit  aft,  I thought  I heard  that  dog — " 

"Say!"  shouted  Joe  crawling  up  on  the 
five  platform  logs  which  were  all  that  was 
l<-ft  of  his  lily-boom.  "Cet  a pole  and  Jab 
us  around  the  wheel  where  we  can  get 
aboard,  will  you,  Pete?  Heuril  us.  hey? 
You  ought  to  have  heard  us — wc  been 
hangln’  here  for  an  hour.  1 guess;  and  Noah 
ain't  let  up  once  on  barkin'!” 

The  steamhoat  was  careening  around  In 
the  wind,  ('ap'n  Aleck  Abadie  stood  star- 
ing down  over  the  rail.  The  engineer  and 
Mreman  and  deck  liand  Mon-1  w<-re  fishing 
.Lie  and  Noah  around  to  where  they  could 
pull  tliem  up. 

"You  mean  to  say! — *’  demanded  the  cap- 
tain. "that  I pulled  you  clean  out  in  the 
lak<-?  I knew  we  broke  the  boom  In  them 
lilies  all  right,  but  1 wasn’t  worryln'  about 
lliat.  Joe !" 

"No,  I guess  you  weren't !"  shouted  Joe. 
"Look  out  there,  Cusp.ir! — my  dog's  cornin’ 
aboard  again,  and  he  sure  hate?  you  worse 
than  poison !" 

••Whoof!"  went  Noah,  groggily.  with  bale- 
ful eyes  on  his  former  enemies. 

Caspar  Morel  slid  up  un  an  asbestos- 
covered  pipe.  "Dal  ol’  rascal — " 

"Get  busy  there !"  said  Cap'n  Aleck. 
"Houst  the  hoys  out  and  chisel  that  wire 
out  of  the  gear  if  you  can't  pry  it  loose. 
Wr  can  run  across  to  Big  Cypress  I’oint 
with  Just  the  port  engine  workln'  If  we 
have  to!” 

Joe  Lc  Conte  limped  back  to  the  warm 
boiler  floor  and  pulled  Noah  down  by  his 
side.  Noali  felt  weak.  too.  but  not  in 
spirit  He  watched  his  tormentors  work 
and  sweat  for  half  un  hour  before  the  Lob- 
loUy was  able  to  go  on  at  half  speed  The 
very  sound  of  her  engine  seemed  subdued 
.and  <Testfallpn,  and  Noah  cocked  one  ear 
forward  and  listened  as  if  he  was  able  and 
willing  to  take  her  on  for  another  round 
if  she  felt  chesty  aguin. 

."Never  mind,  old  bny."  whispered  Joe. 
and  he  rubbed  Noah's  skinny  neck ; "mebbe 
you  can’t  cat  this  steamboat  up ; but  we 
made  her  limp  home  on  one  leg!" 
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• I'-ne.  high  butte,  the  one  that  he  had  said 
W.1S  u favorite  resting  place  of  eagles  and, 
sure  enougli.  while  climbing  to  the  top  of  it 
we  saw  no  less  than  three  of  the  great 
birds  circling  around  und  around  above  it. 
oiir  horses  were  breathing  hard  when  they 
brought  us  up  to  the  summit,  which  was 
\try  narrow,  and  about  fifty  steps  In  length 
cast  and  west.  In  the  eastern  end  of  It 
was  a jiit.  wind  worn,  half-filled  with  rotten 
sticks  and  earth  that  had  blown  into  it.  It 
'1=3  the  old  man's  pit.  Many  summers  back 
he  had  there  seized  no  less  than  seven 
- -kl-.s  He  said  that  hts  shovel  should  be 
I'ing  a little  way  down  the  east  slope, 
" lu-ro  he  had  thrown  It,  and  I wont  down 
■ ii'l  found  it.  the  shoulder  blade  of  a big 
I. all  buff.alo,  all  yellow  and  green  with  age. 
into  the  pit  I went  with  It,  shoveled  some 

I of  the  loose  earth  and  sticks  and  wind- 
blown gri”"  info  my  Ic.ather  wraji.  and  then 
I'o'  old  man  lifted  it  out  and.  carrying  it 
' 11  away  from  the  nit.  so  sc-allered  U 
I so  that  no  li-aro  of  it  was  to  be  seen. 
There  must  have  been  fifty  loads  of  filling 
] In  the  pit.  but  wo  never  stopped  work  until 
' thf  last  load  had  been  carried  off  and  scat- 
tered, and  the  pit  was  like  new.  straight 
I w.ilii-d.  smooth  tloored.  and  so  deep  that 
w)-.en  I blood  up  In  It.  my  shoulders  were 
I l.-vi-l  with  the  top.  Tlie  old  man  was  pleased 
wilh  the  appearance  of  It.  and  said  that  I 
I sun-  to  have  great  success  in  It.  for  It 
! Ww~  In  tlie  best  of  .ill  the  buttes  that  he 
l.new  and,  too,  tliere  could  he  no  doubt 
tioii  Sun  was  with  me  in  all  that  I did.  Ho 
ing  all  the  way  home,  where  we  arrived 
Just  at  dark. 

On  the  following  day  we  had  the  women 
take  two  travol*  loads  of  willow  sticks  out 
i to  tho  ]iit.  and  on  the  next  day  1 began 
In  hunt  for  a wolf,  needing  the  stuffed  skin 
of  one  to  attract  the  e.igles.  Wolves  were 
. vcrywhi-rc.  I must  have  seen  more  than 
.1  hundred  during  the  d.iy.  but  try  as  I 
would  I could  not  get  within  rifle  shot  of 
one  of  them.  Early  the  next  morning  I left 
camp  afoot  and  wandered  down  the  river  a 
long  w.iy  to  a di-ep-worn  buffalo  trail  that 
Clime  down  a coulie  into  the  valk-y  The 
east  side  of  the  coulie  was  a high  rock  wnll ; 
the  wind  was  from  the  west  I got  up 
onto  the  top  of  the  wall,  stuck  a bunch  of 
sagebrush  at  tin-  edge  of  It  for  ft  screen, 
and  lay  down  to  witch  the  trail  Wolves 
were  always  following  tlie  buff.ilo ; there 
Were  footprints  of  them  In  the  dusty  trail. 
"Come  thirsty  buffAlo,  come  to  water  ; and 
wolves,  hungry  wolvrs.  follow  them!"  I 
cillcil,  and  prayed  Ancient  Raven  to  give 
me  good  luck  and  soon. 

IH.Vl)  NOT  lain  tberr  very  long  when  I 

• s.iw  a cloud  of  dust  away  un  the  coulie. 
tiwlng  to  its  narrowncir  and  snake. lik<- 
bonds.  I could  not  see  the  coulie  Itself,  no 
part  of  It  farther  up  than  a hiindreil  steps 

'fiom  where  1 liy.  Hut  I knew  wlmt  was 
making  that  dust  iii>- : buffalo  coming  down 
to  water.  I could  mark  their  advance  by 
It.  und  as  it  continued  to  rise  all  along  the 
uptiep  reaches  of  the  sloiie,  I knew  Ihjit  a 
very  large  herd  was  coming.  The  lenders 
soon  appeared  in  the  Inst  stretch  of  It  to 
the  river,  and  upon  sighting  the  water  they 
broke  into  a run  to  It.  passing  right  under 
me  and  making  my  eyes  smart  with  the 
dust  that  their  pounding  hooves  kicked  up 
nnd  tho  wind  flung  Into  my  face  «)n  they 
came,  like  a hrown  stream  of  water  rush- 
ing over  big  stones  In  a steep  slope,  crowd- 
ing Into  the  narrow  river,  spreading  all  up 
and  down  It.  hooking  and  pUHliIng  and 
crowding  one  another  for  a pl.ice  to  drink 
I kept  watch  upon  the  trail,  and  utter 
some  hundreds  had  passed  down  It  saw  the 
last  stragglers  coming,  a few  old  bulls,  poor 
enough  with  their  stubby  horns,  and  their 
winter  coat  still  clinging  to  them  in  ragged. 


(C'ontinurd /rom  payr  J6) 

yellow  patches.  They  were  not  running; 
they  came  down  the  trail  with  the  stiff  walk 
of  old  age,  and  the  last  one  of  them  had  a 
limping  foreleg.  Lo ! a little  way  behind 
him  came  seven  wolves,  all  in  single  file, 
all  covered  with  dust,  their  tongues  hang- 
ing out  of  their  mouths.  When  they  had 
come  right  under  me  I gave  a faint  wolf 
cry : they  stopped  short,  pricking  up  their 
ears,  Ipoklng  and  listening  for  the  maker 
of  the  cry.  I took  good  aim  at  the  leader 
and  pulled  the  trigger  Boom!  Down  he 
went,  writhing  in  the  dust,  the  others  fled 
back  up  the  trail,  and  the  buffalo  went  with 
a thundering  rush  down  the  valley.  When 
I got  down  to  my  wolf  he  was  dead.  I 
skinned  him  very  carefully,  leaving  the  feet 
attached  to  the  hide,  and  hurried  home  to 
give  It  to  Red  Wings,  who  was  to  stuff  It 
with  grass. 

On  the  following  day  the  old  man  went 
again  with  me  to  the  pit.  where  we  worked 
a very  long  time  covering  it  over  with  wil- 
low and  grass,  all  except  a small  space  at 
Its  west  end.  which  I was  lo  cover  after  1 
had  slid  down  into  It  to  begin  my  watch. 
1 say  that  we  covered  the  pit.  but  In  fact 
I did  very  little  of  the  work,  ntlle  more 
than  handing  the  old  man  the  willow  sticks, 
gathering  clumps  of  grass  for  him.  and 
watching  the  care  with  which  he  placed 
them,  often  changing  the  position  of  sticks 
and  grass  until  salisflcd  that  they  formed 
a right  appearance.  And,  truly,  when  he 
had  done,  the  covering — save  for  the  open 
.space  that  he  had  left — was  all  one  wilh  the 
ground  around  it.  He  had  me  go  down 
into  the  pit  to  see  whut  I thought  of  it  I 
was  surprised ; seen  from  the  outside,  the 
C(  verlng  had  seemed  to  be  one  solid  part 
of  the  butte  summit;  but  lor>klng  at  It  from 
under.  I could  see  more  blue  sky  than  slicks 
and  grass.  I crawled  out  very  much  dis- 
turbed : "The  covering  Is  not  thick  enough !" 
1 cried.  "It  Is  like  a spider  web ; every- 
where open  spaces  In  It.  The  eagle,  when 
hr  comes,  will  look  down  and  see  me  and 
fly  away !" 

The  old  man  Jaughed.  "I  thought  you 
would  «uy  that  !”  he  exclaimed.  "But  now, 
stand  right  at  the  edge  of  the  pit.  look 
clown  nnd  see  this!”  And  so  saying,  he 
shoved  his  whitish  colored  leather  wrap 
down  through  the  open  space.  Look  as  I 
would  I could  not  see  It — see  nothing  below 
the  grass  that  covered  tlie  sticks.  I said 
that  I couldn't  understand  it:  the  holes, 
the  open  spaces,  had  disappeared 

Again  the  old  man  laughed.  "The  open 
spaces  are  still  there,  but  you.  nor  the 
eagle  wlien  he  comes,  can  see  them,  for  you 
are  looking  from  light  down  at  darkness ; 
all  below  the  grass  seems  to  be  solid  ground. 
But  from  the  inside  you  look  up  at  light, 
and  ail  between  you  and  it,  every  stick  nnd 
every  clumt«  of  grass  and  every  space  he- 
tw'ceii  them  is  plain  enough.  And  if  you  can 
see  nothing  below  the  covering,  you  who 
can  see  a lillle  at  night,  much  less  can  the 
eagle  see  below  it;  his  eyes  are  for  light 
only,  the  strong  light  of  5?un ; at  night,  even 
at  dusk,  ho  is  as  blind  :is  though  Ids  eyes 
had  been  destroyed  Well,  now  bring  out 
my  wrap  nnd  we  will  go  home.” 

Again  I slid  down  into  the  pit.  took  up 
the  wrap,  and  looked  out  through  tho  cov- 
ering ami  saw  the  old  man  standing  close 
nhovo  and  looking  down  "Don’t  you  sco 
me?"  I cried  "No,  of  course.  I don't he 
answered.  I crawled  out.  .satisfied  at  Inst 
that  an  eagle  could  not  see  me  In  there,  but 
nil  the  same  It  was  very  strange  that  one 
couldn't  see  in  one  direction  as  well  as  In 
•another.  I puzzled  over  It  all  the  way 
*home. 

Having  now  my  pit  all  made,  the  stuffed 
■wolf  skin  to  put  over  it.  I began  on  the 
next  morning  the  four  days  of  prayer — one 
day  for  each  world  direction — that  all  sell- 


ers of  eagles  go  through  before  entering 
their  pits-  1 did  not  Know  the  prayers. 
Never  before  me  liud  there  been  a seller  of 
eagles  but  was  himself  a Sun  priest  and. 
therefore,  able  to  do  his  own  praying  and 
sacrificing.  So.  day  after  day.  Red  Wings 
taught  me  to  say  these  prayers,  lo  sing  the 
seizing  of  eagles  songs,  and  he  went  with 
me  Into  timber,  where  I sacrificed  a fine 
pair  of  moccasins  to  Sun.  and  prayed  for 
success  in  my  coming  work.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  fourth  day.  the  old  man  had  a 
sweat  lodge  built  for  us  and.  inviting  In 
several  other  Sun  priests  of  the  tribe,  we 
h.id  a long  sweat,  and  all  present  prayed 
the  gods  to  keep  me  safe  from  eagle  beaks 
and  claws,  and  begged  thorn  to  help  me 
In  all  ways  so  tluit  1 could  bring  home  many 
of  the  powerful  birds.  Then,  when  the 
sacred  Thunder  pipe  was  passed  to  me.  I 
prayed  Sun  for  succe.ss.  and  asked  Ancient 
Raven,  too.  to  do  all  that  he  could  for  me 
when  I should  go  lo  lie  in  my  pit. 

AT  DAYLIGHT,  on  the  following  morning. 
' » I got  up  and  saddled  two  horses  tlmt  I 
had  kept  picketed  in  camp  all  night.  I was 
to  have  no  morning  meal,  for  sellers  of 
eagles  had  to  fast  on  tho  days  that  they 
lay  in  their  pits.  While  waiting  for  Red 
Wings  to  come  to  accompany  me  out  to  the 
buite.  I gave  my  mother  and  grandmother 
instructions  as  the  old  roan  had  told  me 
“'Vomen.  I now  go  to  seize  eagles,” 
I told  them.  "Until  I return,  you  are  not 
to  touch  an  awl.  nor  needle,  nor  a rose  bush 
no:  even  to  pluck  and  eat  ro.se  berries.  You 
must  touch  none  of  these,  nor  other  things 
that  are  sharp,  for  if  you  do  you  may  break 
what  Sun  power  I liave,  and  cause  the  eagle 
to  stick  His  sharp  claws  into  me.  I ask 
that  you  pray  for  mi-,  for  my  good  success, 
not  once  but  many  times  during  the  day!" 

As  1 finished,  my  mother  was  crying,  and 
could  do  no  more  than  nod  her  hc.ad  for 
answer.  But  loud  and  deep  my  grand- 
mother spoke  up  : "We  shall  Jo  as  you  say ! 
Go  And  wliai  little  sense  you  have,  use  It 
this  dav ! Pray  the  gods  lo  give  you  the 
knowledge  that  you  so  much  need  I If  you 
return  wdth  the  black  death  starting  in  your 
v<lns.  that  will  be  through  no  fault  of 
ours ! ' 

’|Oh.  cruel  tongue!"  my  mother  cried. 

tongue!  I sculd  him  for  his 
o\vn  Rood ! the  old  woman  shuriily  told  her 

KeU  w Ings,  outside,  was  calling  me  He 
W.1S  already  mounted,  and  had  the  stuffed 
wolf  skin  across  his  lap.  W.-  hurried  up 
out  of  the  valley  nnd  across  the  plain,  and 
Sun  was  up  only  a little  way  Into  tho  bluw 
when  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hutle. 
High  above  us  and  to  the  east,  four  eagles 
wire  circling  around  and  around  in  the  blue 
They  were  u good  sign  for  n»e.  four  the 
sacred  number,  the  old  man  said,  ns  he  laid 
the  stuffed  wolf  upon  the  pit  covering  mid- 
way Us  length,  after  j.utting  Into  a slit  in 
itK  side  a huge  piece  of  buffalo  liver  and 
allowing  n small  portion  of  it  lo  I'rotrude. 
He  then  had  me  slide  down  into  tin-  pit  and 
carefully  covering  llie  jdace  where  I had 
gone  in.  .and  giving  me  some  Inst  advice 
went  home  leading  my  horse.  He  was  to 
come  for  m<-  at  the  close  of  ttie  day 

tVasn't  I liai)py  n«  I lay  down  in  that  pit 
nnd  stared  up  at  the  blue  sky  through  the 
Httaces  in  the  covering!  And  how  1 wished 
that  luone  Man  and  the  other  Kalna  Sun 
priests  could  see  me  ' What  they  hid  said 
would  require  m.my  winters  to  aceompllsh. 

1 had  done  in  tin-  short  jnirt  of  oni-  sttm- 
in«r;  Listed  and  obtained  my  snered  helper 
counled  coup  upon  the  enemy,  nnd  willi 
thf  help  of  kind  old  Red  Wings,  become  n 
seizor  of  engh-s,  And  four  eagles  were  oir- 
rling  around  not  far  to  the  east ' I began 
my  prayers  to  Ancient  Raven,  to  Sun. 
Night-light,  nnd  all  the  gods  of  the  sky 
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and  the  earth.  Now  and  then  I hummed  the  nut  let  him  come  along?”  1 snapped  thumb 
song  of  Ancient  Wolf,  bringer  of  good  luck  un<l  linger  to  him,  and  how  ghid  he  was  that 
to  the  hunter.  he  could  go ; he  tried  time  and  again  to 

Sun  trailed  up  iind  up  Into  the  blue,  and  jump  high  to  reach  my  face  and  lick  it ; 
when  he  wua  passing  straight  above  me  I and  kept  right  at  my  heels  through  camp 

began  to  tear  that  no  e<igle  would  come  to  and  down  the  trail  to  the  butte.  I had 

liie  stuffed  wolf.  1 tried  to  gel  comfort  been  training  him  evenings,  and  what  other 
from  scizers  of  cagioa  talcs  that  I had  spare  time  I had.  and  he  had  Irarncd  to  do 
heard;  of  their  lying  In  n pit  for  days  bo-  as  I told  him,  cspecinlly  to  lie  down  and 
fore  seizing  one  of  the  birds,  but  got  no  nut  move  until  I hissed,  lie  feared  all 
comfort;  I wanted  an  ■•agb*  tltal  day;  felt  people  except  the  three  of  our  lodge — would 
that  1 could  not  go  home  without  one.  Then  not  even  be  friendly  with  Itrd  Wings,  who 
I pictured  one  of  thorn  alighting  upon  the  often  visited  us.  and  when  he  saw  anyone 
stuffed  wolf,  and  decided  upon  the  open  coming  to  our  lodge  ho  would  always  sneak 

space  through  which  I would  reach  up  to  in  beside  me.  or  my  mother  If  I was  not 

seize  liim.  liut  If  1 should  fall  to  seize  home,  ami  there  remain  until  the  visitor 
him!  If  with  beak  or  claws  he  should  put  went  away 

his  black  death  into  me!  It  had  all  seemed  So,  now  having  got  down  into  the  pit  with 

so  easy  to  do,  but  now.  face  to  face  with  Nipoka.  and  carefully  covered  my  plac,7  of 
it,  I saw  how  very  dKTIcult  and  dangerous  entrance,  I spread  my  wrap  and  had  him 
it  was!  And  the  wailing,  waiting  tor  the  lie  down  beside  me.  Ho  soon  went  to  sleep, 
eagle  to  come,  how  trying  that  was!  I now  Dut  not  for  lung;  in  the  <iim  light  tliat 
saw  why  so  few  men  became  selzers  of  there  was,  I saw  him  suddenly  raise  his 
eagles:  they  couldn’t  bear  the  long  waiting  head  and  sniff  the  air  with  his  wet,  black 

and  suspense  in  tlie  pit.  nor  the  thougiit  nose,  and  wondered  what  it  could  be  that  he 

of  the  eagle's  jioison  claws  and  beak.  Ene-  smelled?  Then  he  got  up.  sniffed  again  and 
mies  they  gladly  faced,  to  kill  or  be  killed,  again,  his  neck  hair  all  bristling  forward, 
but  they  feared  the  eagle ! 1 prayed  con-  and  began  to  uneasily  lift  one  forefoot  and 

stantly  now  for  help!  the  other,  and  look  at  the  walla  of  the  pit 

us  lliough  he  wanted  to  escape  from  it  He 

IT  WAS  mid-afternoon  when,  through  an  was  acting  just  as  he  did  when  anyone  ap- 
open  space  right  over  my  head,  1 caught  proached  our  lodge.  I said  to  myself  that 
Just  a glimpse  of  an  eagle  sailiog  southward  he  now  smelled  someone,  and  that  one  must 
over  me.  1 wondered  if  he  would  come  to  be  an  enemy,  for  all  our  hunters  knew  that 
the  stuffed  wolf?  I wanted  to  get  up  and  I was  watching  for  eagles  upon  this  butte, 
bo  ready  for  him,  but  obeyed  Red  Wings’  and  would  not  come  near  It. 
instruction  to  lie  perfectly  still  until  the  Seizing  my  rifle,  I got  up,  slowlv  laid 

eagle  began  eating  the  liver.  A long  time  aside  the  covering  of  the  pit  entrance  and 

passed — or  what  I thought  was  a long  time  cautiously  looked  out.  I should  have  ex- 
— and  I decided  that  the  eagle  had  doubt-  plained  that  this  ridge  sloping  down  from 
less  tilled  himself  at  some  carcass  of  buf-  the  mounUln  was  covered  with  pine  timber 
falo  or  antelope  left  by  our  hunters,  and  excepting  the  last  end  of  it,  which  rose 
did  not  care  for  more  food  that  day.  I steeply  up.  In  other  words,  the  end  of  the 
prayed  Ancient  Raven  to  turn  him ; to  make  ridge  was  my  butte.  So.  looking  out  from 
him  com©  to  me.  Oh.  how  hard  1 prayed — my  pit  down  the  ridge  toward  the  moun- 
yes,  the  truth;  at  the  same  time  with  awful  tain.  1 saw — not  more  than  fifty  slep.s  off, 
dre.-id  of  the  dangerous  struggle  that  I two  men  sneaking  up  toward  me  on  hands 
might  be  bringing  upon  mvself ! Suddenly,  and  knees  and  half  hidden  by  the  rag.- 
1 heard  that  awful  ripping  of  the  air  that  brush.  Carefully,  slowly,  I raised  my  rifle, 

I knew  so  well  was  made  only  by  a diving  rested  it  upon  the  edge  of  the  pit,  took  care- 
eagle;  but  I had  no  sight  of  him;  he  had  ful  aim  at  the  leader  of  the  two.  and  when 
made  one  down-swoop  and  sailed  away.  I I fired  he  gave  a screech  and  sprang  up. 
thought.  But  no ! There  was  the  dark  r.alsed  his  hands  and  fell  over  backward 
shape  of  him  as  he  stepped  from  the  ground  As  be  dropped,  the  other  man  sprang  to  his 
out  upon  tiie  pit  cover  and  up  onto  the  feet,  and  with  one  look  at  his  friend  turned 
stuffed  wolf!  Oh.  how  my  heart  beat  then ! and  ran.  and  before  I had  my  gun  half 
I could  now  see  him  plainly,  holding  his  reloaded  he  was  in  the  timber  and  out  of 
head  high  and  looking  about  In  all  direc-  my  sight  T noticed  th.al  he  carried  bow 
tions.  I could  even  see  his  eyes — what  and  shield,  but  no  gun. 

mean,  staring  fire-eyes  they  were !— as  he  From  the  way  in  which  my  enemy  had 
now  and  then  turned  his  head  sideways  and  f.illen  backward.  I was  sure  that  he  was 
looked  down  at  the  protruding  end  of  the  dead ; but  1 w.-isn'l  going  to  take  any 

liver.  He  stuck  his  bill  into  it,  tore  out  a chances  with  him.  Nipoka  was  excitedly 

piece  and  swallowed  it  with  a loud,  snap-  clawing  my  side  and  back,  wanting  to  get 
ping  noise,  looked  all  around  again,  and  out  of  the  pit;  he  had  learned  that  when  1 
then  began  eating  as  though  he  were  very  fired  my  rifle  there  was  meat  ahead  for 
hungry  Now  was  my  time  come ! Hope-  him.  After  reloading,  I raised  him  ami  lei 
ful,  fearful,  more  excited  than  1 had  been  him  out.  and  he  ran  a little  way  down  the 
when  facing  my  Asslnlbolne  enemy.  I slow-  butte,  stopped,  sniffed  the  air  and  hurried 
ly.  silently  arose  until  I was  crouching  right  back,  looking  over  his  roach  as  he  came, 
close  to  him.  His  back  was  to  me.  The  man  down  in  the  timber  was  much  too 

1 remembered  Red  Wings'  caution,  that  1 far  away  to  do  me  any  harm  with  his  ar- 
must  not  attempt  to  seize  his  lower  legs.  rows.  I got  out  of  the  pit  and  wUli  rifie 

for  If  I did  he  would  be  rising  at  the  same  held  ready,  raised  up  onto  my  knees  and 

time  and  1 would  be  wounded  by  his  claws  saw  a part  of  the  man  I had  shot,  the  siiles 
Slowly  I raised  my  hands  to  a space  be-  of  his  moccasined  feet,  and  his  legs,  the 
tween  two  sticks  that  was  so  thinly  covered  rest  of  him  was  hidden  from  mo  in  the  sage- 
wllh  grass  that  1 could  see  all  through  it.  brush.  I watched  those  feet  pointing  up 
and  then  drawing  a full  breath,  with  sudden  to  the  sky:  they  never  moved.  I stood  up 
upthrust  of  arms  and  lunge  of  body,  I at-  and  could  then  see  all  of  the  man.  flat  upon 
tempted  to  seize  his  legs  close  up  to  his  his  back,  one  arm  outstretched.  Without 
body  But  quick  as  I was.  he  was  already  doubt  he  was  dead  I r.an  to  him  and  found 
rising  as  my  arms  burst  through  the  cover,  that  his  weapon  w.as  also  bow  and  arrows 
and  I made  my  seizure  at  the  middle  Joints  I took  them  and  the  otter  skin  bow  case 
of  his  legs  He  nearly  lifted  me  from  the  tliat  wns  on  his  back,  the  parfleche  cylinder 
ground  as  he  furiously  beat  the  air  with  containing  his  war  clothes,  and  his  shield 
his  great  wings.  I hung  on.  began  pulling  which  lay  near  him  In  the  brush.  I noticed 
him  down  and  down  with  him  came  the  that  he  was  a man  of  about  thirty  winters, 
stuffed  wolf  and  some  of  the  covering  sticks  and  of  fine  face.  His  hair  was  neatly 
and  grass.  Time  and  again  he  tried  to  slab  braided,  except  a clipped  roach  of  it  rising 
my  face  with  his  beak,  and  might  have  done  straight  up  from  his  forehead.  I had  often 
so  but  for  the  stuffed  wolf  that  lay  straight  lieard  that  the  Crows  dressed  their  hair  that 
across  my  wrists  and  kept  him  nvcU  off  from  way.  .....  . 

me  He  struggled  so  hard  that  he  soon  be-  I had  no  thought  that  the  men  were  Just 
came  tired  and  lay  with  his  hreasl  to  the  a war  party  of  two;  they  were.  I believe, 
ground  I then  suddenly  got  my  knees  upon  scouts  of  ii  l.arge  party  of  Crows  that  was 
his  bilk  resting  all  my  weight  upon  them;  somewhere  near,  and  would  soon  be  comlnv 
he  began  to  gasp  for  breath,  couldn  t get  It.  at  me  from  the  timber.  I took  up  my 
and  after  some  fluttering  of  wings  and  enemy  things  and  started  for  home  on  the 
trembling  of  body,  his  head  slowly  sank  to  run  When  about  halfway  there  I met 
the  ground  and  lie  died ' hunter,  and  as  soon  as  1 had  told  him  about 

I tossed  him  up  out  of  the  pit.  sprang  out  my  fight  he  took  me  up  behind  him  on  his 
and  shouted  tlie  Victory  Song,  gave  thank-  hor.se  and  we  were  soon  in  camp,  spreading 
ful  oraver  to  Ancient  Raven,  promised  Sun  word  of  a Crow  war  party  somewhere  be- 
a sacrifice  and  at  last  sat  down  and  smoothed  low.  Nipoka,  who  had  closely  followed  me 
out  the  feathers  that  had  been  rumpled  in  in.  made  a dive  into  our  lodge  and  hid  be- 
mv  fight  with  the  blnl.  The  afternoon  was  hind  my  couch,  much  frightened  by  shouting 
tint  half  gone  I could  not  wait  for  Red  of  the  men  calling  for  their  horses. 

Wings  to  come  for  me,  I got  my  rifle  from  I hud  but  time  to  drop  my  coup  things 
ilie  olt  slung  the  eagle  upon  my  buck  and  before  my  mollier.  and  tell  her  what  1 had 
went  homeward  across  the  plain  as  fast  as  done,  and  was  off  with  our  men,  riding  .i 
I could  BO  horse  that  one  of  them  loaned  me.  We 

When  I "arrived  ot  the  edge  of  the  great  searched  the  country  until  night,  but  found 
camo  onlv  the  thought  of  Lone  Man,  as  1 no  enemies  nor  signs  of  them,  not  even  of 
had  seen  him  bringing  an  eagle  home,  kept  the  man  who  had  run  from  me  Into  the 
me  from  Hng  what  I so  much  wantk  timber  Upon  our  way  home.  I took  up  my 
to  do-  dance  and  sing  my  waj"  across  It  to  stuffed  wolf  skin  ; never  again  would  I at- 
mv  lodge  But  anyhow  1 got  praise  enough  tempt  to  seize  eagU-s  upon  that  mounUin  , 
from  the'  people  as  I passed  them,  many  butte.  That  evening  the  chiefs  gathered  In 
men  stoDDlng  me  to  admire  the  tall  feathers  Lone  Walker’s  lodge  and  had  me  tell  them 
nf  mv  seizure  and  some  to  make  me  offers  all  about  my  experience  upon  the  butte,  and 
for  tViem  1 'answered  that  I did  not  care  I gave  Nipoka  credit  for  my  being  there  i 
to  trade  them  at  that  time.  And  so.  at  last,  with  them.  Had  he  not  told  me  by  hl.« 

I came  fo  mv  own  lodge,  and  got  great  actions  that  I was  In  danger,  the  two  , 
praise  from  my  mother  and  Red  Wings,  who  Crows  would  have  sneaked  right  up  to  my 
was  lust  starting  to  go  out  to  the  butte  eagle  pit  and  killed  me  in  it! 
after  me.  Then  came  my  grandmother  with  After  resting  a day,  I,w«nt  north  the. 
a Iravols  horse  drawing  wood,  and  when  she  next  morning  and  began  digging  a new  olt 
saw  me  with  the  eagle  she  ran  and  em-  In  the  top  of  a butte  well  out  upon  the 
braced  me  and  shouted  my  name.  Just  as  plain.  There,  as  the  dors  passed,  I had 
though  I had  counted  coup  upon  an  enemy  good  success ; not  once  did  an  eagle  sur- 
Kn  heirnn  mv  seizing  of  eagles.  1 seized  ceed  In  even  scratching  me  as  I seized  lilm. 
four  more"nt  that  Sun  favored  butte  while  drew  him  down  into  the  pit  and  crushed 
we  remained  In  the  Arrow  River  valley,  and  the  life  from  his  body. 

then  we  moved  south  to  IT  WAS  in  the  beginning  of  the  Berrles-rlpe 

ing  camp  where  Hat  \\  , ,i  * 1 moon  lliut,  coming  home  late  one  even- 

It.  \V©  ■o^numed^  In  my  grandmother  met  me  in  the  door- 

foot  of  the  way  of  our  lodge,  threw  her  arms  around 

tlie  long  ago  because  our  me  and,  half  crying  and  half  laughing,  told 

low  paint  earth  ntf  klndt  so  me  that  the  Kalna  were  coming,  that  tliev 

our  great  country  w.ts  game  of  all  kinds  so  the  morrow,  and  would, 

plentiful  as  we  alwais  found  tin  0^^  course,  build  wllh  us  the  great  lodge 

low  River  valle>  and  Oi.at  had  been  promised  to  Sun.  And  there, 

aide  and  the  mountains  on  the  otlur  sW  j would  receive  my  n.  w name  , 

there,  and  v,aL  nno  hunters  had  that  day  met  hunters  from  the  ! 

enough  meat  to  last  Red  \\  inks  mdge.  and  camp,  north  on  Wolf  Creek,  and 

mine,  for  a long  lime.  X**‘{,*  * learned  from  them  that  tlie  tribe  was  upon  ■ 

following  day  I eommenced  digging  an  eakle 

pit  on  top  of  the  end  of  a On  the  following  morning  I went  out  to 

ridge  extending  out  my  eagle  pit  and  got  my  stuffed  wolf  skin, 

the  mountains,  ^,.v«rinVind  al?  "•ell  knowing  thnt  1 would  have  to  remain 

camp.  I finished  the  P**-  m camp  for  some  time  to  come.  Lale  in 

In  three  «l^nys._  <>«  *h<  ^ the  afternoon  the  Kalna  trailed  in  and 

Ilf  four  days  fastlnk.  I^d  ® made  camp  just  below  us.  Then  what  visit- 

sacred  sweat  lodge  for  me.  Ing  there  was ; always  a number  of  my 

money  of  hlB  Thunder  pipe,  and  grandmother's  old  friends  in  our  lodge, 

day  1 went  to  the  I' t wUh  my  stuffed  wolf  lower  camp, 

akin,  and  properly  placed  It  “Po"  Twenty  of  the  Plkunl  women  had  vowed 

Ing  after  slumng  half  of  a bulls  liver  into  p„ijd  Sun’s  lodge  that  summer,  and  more 
Us  side.  than  that  number  of  the  Kalna  women.  On 

ON  THIS  MORNING,  when  leaving  camp  the  day  that  It  was  completed.  I hung  the 

j went  on  foot,  the  stuffed  wolf  upon  war  clothes  upon  il.s  center  pole  that  I bad 

mv  shoulder — Nipoka  was  so  anxious  to  go  taken  from  my  Crow;  enemy,  and  i;raye«l  ; 
with  me  thnt  I said  to  myself:  "Well,  why  long  to  Sun.  and  told  him  that  I would  now  j 


The  Refill  Shaving  Stick 


Young  men  find  con- 
venience and  economy 
in  the  use  of  Colgate’s 
“HandyCrip"  and'*RefiU” 
Shaving  Stick. 

Your  first"Handy  Crip*’ 
will  last  for  years.  Colgate 
“Refill”  Shaving  Sticks 
cost  the  price  of  the  soap 
alone. 

Putting  a “Refill”  into 
the“Handy  Crip"isaseasy 
as  putting  a new  blade  in 
a razor.  The  soap  itself  is 
threaded,  and  screws 
firmly  into  the  “Handy 
Grip”.  There  is  no  waste. 

Notice  the  fragrance  of 
the  softening  lather  when 
you  shave  with  Colgate’s, 
it  leaves  your  face  cool 
and  refreshed. 

COLGATE  & CO. 

Dtp!.  S3 

199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
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Every  live  boy  ought  to  have 

Hanes  Union  Suits 


Hane«  Guarantee 

H’e  guaTnntft  Hnnrs  Vndtr- 
ifMr  ufciolMfrly— tvery  thrtad, 
rfifcA  and  button.  IIV  guarantrf 
to  return  pour  monrp  or  give  pou 
a new  pnrvient  if  imp  inim  brtaki. 


CLASTIC  ANir 

Underwear 

Hanes  Big  Features 

t staunch.  Elastic  Shoulders 
^ made  with  scnice-doubllng 
lap  seam. 

2 Hanes  Tailored  Collarette 
^ won't  gap  or  roll. 

3 Hanes  Closed  Crotch  U cut  to 
slay  cli»«o<l. 


COLD  weather  doesn’t  get  to  the  fellow  who  weors  Hanes  Union 
Suits.  lle*s  warm!  Hane.s  smooth,  fleecy  fabric  fits  so  close 
and  comfortable  all  over;  the  wrists  and  ankles  keep  the  cold  out. 

Tell  your  mother  that  Hanes  Union  Suits  for  Boys  are  selling  at 
the  lowest  price  in  years.  Think  of  having  all  tlie  service  and  comfort 
handed  out  by  one  of  these  corking  suits.  ^ ou  never  saw  such  value. 
They’re  made  in  two  weights — medium  and  extra  heavy — In  sizes 
2 to  in  years.  Also  knee  letigth  and  short  .sleeves.  Two  to  four 
year  sizes  have  drop  seat. 

Make  Hanes  Union  Suits  your  standby  in  winter  underwear. 

Unexcelled  Value  in  Men*s  Underwear 
Hanes  heavyweiglit  Lhiion  Suit.s  and  Shirts  and  Drawers,  and 
Hanes  inediiimwoight,  silk-trimmed  L'nion  Suits  make  the  biggest 
value  line  of  men’s  underwear  that's  sold. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  with  Hanes,  write  us  immediately. 

P.  H.  H.\XES  KNITTING  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

NcUAStck  Uim.StiA' 
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The  American  Boy 


Sun  to  iiccppt  It,  i>ru>A'd  him  to  sivo  every 
man.  woman  and  child  of  ua  lont;  and  happy 

tns 


were  a happy  peui>le  that 


*11 


paint  my  body  ns  1 had  i>rom»*cd.  I painted  was  tremblim;.  I had  not  thought  that 
my  face  black,  and  unbraided  my  hair.  Hcd  praise  would  affect  me  that  wa>.  liut  mure 
WIHK8  cut  two  alita  In  the  skin  of  my  back  was  to  come,  Sic-pplng  out  from  tlie  great 

and  f.-istencd  the  end  of  a rope  In  the  strip  circle  of  the  people,  old,  blind  Mountain  . , ... 

between  them,  and  attached  n bull  buffalo  Chiof,  Kalna  Sun  priest,  he  who  hud  told  Well,  we  passed  that  winter  in  the  south- 
skull  to  the  other  end  of  It.  For  two  days,  mo  so  shortly  that  oukIc  seizors  kept  their  ern  end  of  our  country  and,  except  In  very 

with  many  rests,  but  foaling  all  tlie  time,  knowledge  to  themselves,  be  shouted  to  me:  cold  weather,  1 continued  my  work  of  selt- 

1 endured  the  pain  of  dragging  that  skull  "Avenger  of  our  dead,  well  have  you  earned  Ing  eagles,  and  trading  the  tall  feathers  for 
about  In  and  around  the  sacred  lodge,  pray-  the  right  to  a warrior  name!  1 give  you  a 
Ing  Sun  all  the  time  to  pHy  me  and  give  great  name!  Old  Sun,  soizer  of  eagles.  I 

I me  full  life.  Toward  evening  of  the  second  pray  that  you  live  a full  life,  and  to  great 

day  tlie  rope  tore  out  from  my  back  and  I age!" 

Oh.  how  the  people  then  shouted  my 


>r/,eAN501SIA 
5UNWATCH 

^.ybr  ,3qy^ 

A Compass  and  Sun  Dial 

The  kind  of  a time-piece  that  every 
boy  wants.  Teaches  him  how  to  teli 
time  by  the  sun,  whether  in  New  | 
York  or  California.  ' 

The  compass  and  sun  dial,  with  lati- 
tude, longitude  and  variation  tables, 
are  combined  in  a sattn-6nished  brass 
case,  which  can  he  carried  in  the 
pocket  like  an  ordinary  watch. 


was  free,  but  so  weak  that  1 could  hardly 
stand.  Half  carryhig  me.  my  mother  and 
grandmother  got  me  home  nnd  fed  me,  and 
told  me  that  Red  Wing*  had  everything  ar- 
ranged for  me  to  count  my  coups  the  next 
day. 

I counted  (hem  at  noon,  beginning  with 
my  killing  of  (he  real  bear  and  ending  with 
the  taking  of  the  weapons  of  iny  Crow 
enemy.  And  every  time  I ended  counting 
a coup,  the  people  shouted  nmise  of  me,  and 
the  drummers  banged  tliHr  big  drums. 
After  counting  my  last  eoiip  1 found  tbut  I 


beaver  skins  and  horses,  mostly  the  skins. 
So  It  was  that,  in  the  following  spring  when 
we  returned  to  the  Long  Knives'  fort  to 
trade.  I w<-nt  Into  it  Just  us  1 had  believed 
1 would,  riding  a fine  horse,  and  my  mother 


name ; mv  new  name.  U seemed  to  me  that  and  giandmother  also  upon  good  horses,  and 


tile  Kmim  women,  eapeclully.  and  some 
men.  loo.  were  gone  mud  with  praise  of 
Chat  name ! But  that  was  nut  all : came 
now  Hi  d Wings’  «lls-lieslde-hlm  woman  ami 
handed  me  (lie  robe  of  my  while  bull,  softly 
tunned,  and  upon  the  llcsli  side  painted  In 
(he  center  with  a big  figure  of  Sun  1 took 
it,  carried  it  Into  tlie  great  lodge,  all  the 
Kalna  and  I'ikuni  cliiefs  and  priests  follow- 
ing me.  and  ofrerlng  it  to  Sun.  hung  It  upon 
tbe  center  poh-  'I'hen  Red  WingH  prayed 


driving  oliiers  loaded  with  packs  of  beaver 
skins  and  hne  tunned  rubes.  Gladly  1 paid 
iny  debt  to  Long  Hair.  And  happy  I was, 
Mlunding  in  (he  trade  room  itnu  watching 
my  women  Imy  all  th.it  they  desired,  uml 
blankets  for  me,  So  beKaii  full  life  for  me, 
winters  and  winters  of  happy  wanderings 
with  the  I'ikuni,  success  in  the  liunt.  Tn 
the  seising  of  eagles,  and  in  wur  upon  our 
enemle.o.  And  so  my  story  ends. 

TIIK  K.NO. 


To-morrow 


I t’n>itlnuril  /ruw  poi/r  -.’I'/ 


"111-  Is.  eh?”  Tony  8 voice  was  harsh. 
•'How  about  the  Terrlss  Maclilne  Works 
when  they  shut  down  tlie  plant  to  stop  pro- 


D.in  and  Tony  to  Ignore  each  ofiier  In  such 
an  atmosphere  of  common  endeavor.  .So 

It  came,  unite  natiiralK,  that  they  should  .-  ... 

begin  to  find  topics  of  conversation  ; and  ducilon  and  keep  up  prices?  Do  they  think 
once  they  went  to  a conference  together  de-  about  how  the  men  are  goin'  to  live?  Wtio's 
T-  . c _ _ 1 c ^ M’allng  some  question  of  oar  control.  Mr.  a thief  then?” 

every  oCOUt  3nu  sportsman  needs  an  watching  them  from  the  galley  win-  It  was  Big  Tony  Catmclli'j  stork  argu- 

Ancnnin  .‘^nnwarrh  fo  comolete  hisl'luw  .is  they  crossed  the  Jlrsl  bridge,  shook  mont  Tony  had  heard  it  from  hla  father 
rtnsonia  ounwaicn  ro  tompitte  f,cad  and  began  to  chuckle.  so  often  that  lie  knew  it  by  heart.  Tt  had 

' Both  bovN  were  atlirlll  with  the  stimulus  always  seemed  an  indictment  (hut  admitted 
that  comes  from  clean  and  vigorous  com-  of  no  defense, 
petition.  Several  times  they  saw  the  rival 
eiew  and  were  secretly  dismayed  at  the 
spe-ed  the  other  boat  seemed  to  possess : nnd 
A icfc/^icTi  A /“\ r"- A MV  neither  boy  suspet'tcd  that  the  otlu-r  boat, 

ANSONIA  CLOCK  COMPANY  w.-iUhing  tliem.  was  dismn>cd  in  Its  turn 


equipment. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  dealer, 
we  will  mail  you  one  on  receipt  of  $1. 


S9  John  Street 


D«pi.  A 


New  York 


A change  came  over  Dan.  Ills  hot  .anger 
gave  way  to  wonderment.  lie  remembered 
that  Mr.  King  had  said,  when  they  liad  shut 
duwn  a year  before,  that  the  market  de- 
manded a halt  to  production.  It  had  .seemed 
all  right  then,  a mere  trade  condition : now 
it  began  to  duwn  on  him  (liat  tliere  were 
other  factors  of  tremendous  hnportanee. 
Hl^  e>es  found  Tony's,  soberly.  anxiouslN. 
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that  question  at  l>a>.  nghtlng  It  off.  refusing 
to  acknowledge  It  Now  tt  could  no  longer 
be  denied.  How  did  they  kno%v? 

“Seems  to  me,"  the  cook  went  on.  "you 
enn't  tell  whufs  in  a lad's  mind  until  you 
t.ike  a squint  Into  it. " 

Tony  was  silent 

Many  LBTTHH.S  came  to  the  island  from 
Ironridge.  and  Tony  and  Dan  received 
t)irm  with  studied  airs  of  inilifferencc. 
though  each  knew  they  were  really  bulletins 
of  war.  Mr  King's  epistles  were  ever  the 
same — Dan  should  have  stayed  at  homo,  he 
was  living  In  a fool’s  I’aradlse  of  enjoyment 
and  would  pay  bitterly  for  this  summer  of 
neglect,  perhaps  by  the  time  tliat  day's 
closing  whistle  blew'  nut  a wheel  would  be 
turning.  Dan  destroyed  them.  He  had  be- 
come convinced,  of  late,  that  when  he  was 
really  needed  he  would  hear  from  Lucius 
Morrow.  He  wrote  to  the  lawyer  relating 
Ton.N's  charge  that  It  was  Just  ns  much 
thievery  for  the  coinjinny  to  shut  down  the 
Plant  and  throw  the  men  out  of  work  to 
hold  un  prices  ns  It  was  for  the  men  to 
wKlihold  production.  ,Mr  Morrow’s  reply 
was  brief— and  gentle 

'Tm  afraid.  Dan.  lie  has  you  there. 
But  1 wouldn’t  worry  about  it.  Right 
or  wrong,  it's  been  a trade  condition. 
You  can.  of  course,  elect  to  follow  It  or 
cut  away  from  It  after  you  come  Into 
control  of  the  works  " 


It’s  Fun  to  Know 
How  Far  You  Go 

->ad  hnw  jtou  cover  (he  rwsil  on 
that  lilkol  ll'«  iiMirt  to  «atch 
the  dial  of  A Veeder  ('lolometer. 
'rauaa  >ou  Me  hoe  >ou  re  blttloic 
"IT  the  isllei  Kvert  reelnji*. 
<-Deo  bicvcie  rider  ennte  hi* 
■uileaiie  etrBlzbt  from  n 

CYCLOMETER 

n.*ee  OQ  bob  of  front  wheel 
na.ir  rri„lli,«  fi.,,1,  the  aad.lle  HeaUtere  ui>  to 
ItiliO  mllee  bj  tenth*  nf  a milt,  then  re|..-aU. 
Hi >1.1  hr  all  goalur*.  ,.r-  eoDd  R.UJ  to 

THE  VEEDER  MFC.  CO. 

35  SArgeant  Street  Hartford.  Conn. 


It  l>ec.tine  whispered  about  that  Mills, 
win.  handled  the  tiller  of  the  running  boat, 
would  soon  become  coxswain  of  the  crew. 

Ti'e  Skipper  would  reiimln  with  them  only 
until  he  hud  drilled  them  In  the  foundations 
of  elTectlve  oarsmanship.  The  practice 
shifted  now,  and  there  was  le.s.t  attention 
to  the  speed  of  tlie  boat  and  more  atten- 
tion to  form.  They  wi  re  drilled  in  not  al- 
lowing Hip  blade  to  go  more  than  two  Inches 
below  the  surfuee  Ti-ndencles  to  drag  the 
oars  during  tin-  recovery  were  berated  and 
overcome.  They  learned  that  a successful 
driving  stroke  revolved  not  around  how 
hard  the  ours  were  pulled  but  on  how 
quickly  and  smoothly  tlu-\  were  handled. 

And  they  learned,  too.  as  a final  lesson,  lo 
feather  the  blades  an  Instant  longer  when 
the  lake  was  choppy  or  when  they  were 
pulling  against  a head  wind. 

"These  ar<?  some  of  the  things.”  the  Skip- 
per  told  them,  "that  make  or  break  a crew. 

It  isn't  all  :t  question  of  muscle : it's  a ques- 
lion  of  brains.  Tiie  crew  that  doesn't  really 
know  how  will  wasle  one-third  of  its 
strength.  Tony,  you've  Improved  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  You  can  drive  the  boat  now 
without  showing  slgn.s  of  distress." 

"Tony’s  there,"  said  Tw  llllger.  "We  don’t 
liiivi-  to  worry  about  No  t ” 

Tony  experienced  a glow  that  was  almost 
a xtranger  to  his  saturnine  nature. 

THAT  NIGHT,  for  the  second  time,  he  lay 
* aw.'ike  In  his  hammock  long  after 
Timmy's  parting  cry  of  "K.-en  silent  about 
the  decks"  had  echoed  back  from  the  hills. 

His  mi 

was  conscious 

l.lB  feelings  toward  Dan  Terriss.  and  It  wor-  real  form  the  stroke  was  ragged. 

lied  liim.  In  all  the  days  In  the  boat. -Dan 

themselves.  With  the  mlddie'  of  tlie  against  Dan.  But  these  served  only  lo 
himself  of  .superior  cla>.  For  boat  hopelessly  muddled  the  practice  grad-  cheapen  liim  In  his  own  mind  and  lo  in- 


Mrs.  Hen;  "Now  w hot's  become  ol  those 
efi?5  or  mine?  I never  con  llnd  things 
where  I loy  them  I" 


Dan  thought  lie  already  knew  what  course 
he  would  follow'- 

Tony  read  his  father's  letters  with  a 
grow'ing.  stabbing  feeling  of  disloyalty.  The 
glorious  day  when  the  men  would  strike  was 
almost  at  the  dawn.  Tliey  were  pooling 
tlielr  money  and  buying  food  at  whule.sale 
— they  did  not  propose  to  be  starved  Into 
surrendering.  Some  rifles  and  ammunition 
•'I — I never  thought  about  It  like  that  " secretly  assembled — if  the  com- 

he  said.  "If  that's  so.  it's  wrong."  ' pany  began  to  shoot  the  men  would  not  be 
In  a moment  the  mockery  was  gone  and  like  defenseless  cuttle  Weeks  ago  Tony's 
Tony  stood  incredulous.  blood  would  have  leaped,  his  lips  would  have 

curled,  his  muscles  w'ould  have  grown  tense. 
CILVITER  SIX  * news  left  him  listless  and  cold. 

. . . _ . , . . He  could  not  picture  Dan  Terrlss  having 

*' M®'  M Came  Into  the  racing  cutler  that  anything  to  do  with  sliooting  down  men. 

" uftemoon  as  coxswain,  and  for  the  first  There  came  a day  when.  In  panic  at  how 
iVnre  *’*"‘^*  began  to  shape  to  Its  far  ho  had  drifted  from  his  father's  phll- 

I stroke  was  ragged,  Tony  at  osophy.  he  sought  to  whip  up  his  lagging 

boat.  .Dan  4 and  Dan  at  No.  5 could  not  seem  to  faith  by  impetuous,  hot-headed  outbursts 


m L'bi  ually  became  a series  of  stops  and  fresh  crease  the  sorene.ss  of  his  spirit.  H.-  w'ith- 

mlKht  each  hn\e  come  from  fnminos  of  Just  starts,  and  frantic  splasliings.  drew  into  a .thell  of  morose  silence. 

won  ms  seat  on  ^ ’'Five,  you're  lale.  Four,  you’re  going  too  lifeanwlille.  much  to  Mills'  Joy.  the  crew 


the  same  kind.  He  had 
I pure  merit — the  fact  that  he  W'as  the  cook's 
I helper  had  not  affected  his  chances.  Dan 
[ had  won  on  merit,  too— his  money  had  not 
I helped  him.  They  were  crewmen,  on  an 
r<juAl  footing  There  was  something  about 
' that  thought  that  played  havoc  with  all  he 
had  come  to  believe  about 
' sessed  money,  over  and  over 
I cook's  words.  "Maybe  there 
I to  fight  about  ns  you  tlilnk,"  kept  coming 
I liack  to  harass  and  i>erplex  him  Perhaps. 
; If  he  and  Dan  could  get  talking  about 
1 things — 

But  there  was  no  time  for  discussion  next 


. Oarsmen!"  Timmy  said  sarcastically,  have  It  in  them."  Once  Mills  tried  to  aei 
ought  to  be  piped  up  before  the  Skip-  them  over  the  course  on  a time-spin,  b 
Un'i  mn^h  ‘’''esslng  down  " the  STtlpper  caught  sight  of  the  watch  ar 

••  ..  '•■***  W'alted  for  Tony  and  Dan.  "What's  megaphoned  a stern  command  that  left  tl 


Big  Band  Catalog  Sent  FREE 

Anything  you  need  for  the  band  — 
"f  votnpift*  eqaipRwnl. 
U»«d  by  Army  «n<J  N«vy.  gona  for  bis 
. CAcalos.  Hbmlly  iiluftnxri],  fully  dc- 
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Jtektoe  Boolenrd  CHICAGO 


Protect  Your  Home 

U.  S.  Breech  Loading 
Springfield  Carbine 

Price  $3.50 

Calibre  4$,  Mngle  shot  like  cut. 

U»ed  and  in  Am  clau  peifect 
aerviceablr  Condition.  Intide 
barrel  like  new.  Length  over 
all.  41  mche*.  Wnuht  7 Ib*. 

Can  be  loaded  and  fired  10 
lune«  minute. 

Cabbre  4S  Ball  Cartridge*, 
fresh  clean  (bclU,  made  by 
I Wincheater  U.  M.  C.,  price  i 
eta.  each. 

Shot  gun  barrel  interchange- 
able on  the  carbine  stock  in  S 
minute*  lime  for  $3.00 
more.  Wonderful  com- 
bination, then  you  have 
■ gun  for  all  year  pur- 
pose*. 

W.  STOKES  KIRK 
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deep.  FIVE,  ran'l  you  hear  met"  Mills  had  found  Itsr'lf  again  and  was  pulling  as 
kept  calling  until  he  waa  hoarse  with  des-  befitted  Its  training.  Timmy  was  as  sharp 
pair.  It  was  a dispirited  crew'  that  finally  aod  as  caustic  as  ever:  but  In  the  privacy 
drew  up  alongside  the  float  and  climbed  of  the  ward-room  on  tne  second  island  he 
out  of  the  cutter.  confided  to  the  Skipper  that  "those  lubber.* 

Oarsmen!"  Timmy  said  sarcastically,  have  It  in  them.”  Once  Mills  tried  to  send 

but 

nd 

^ ^ ••••AAac*  .--I-  . — ww****ttA»«*«A  «4AA*V  SVbV  th^ 

the  matter  with  you  two  fellows?  Don’t  uhts  trailing  In  the  water  Thereafter  there 
you  want  to  row  for  me?"  was  no  attempt  made  to  learn  what  the 

I , «;«•  off  to-day.''  Dan  mumbled  crew  could  aclually  do.  The  Skipper  and 
Couldn  I seem  to  lilt  it  right.”  He  knew  Timmy  were  content  lo  develop  what  power 

"I  told  you  before  you  went  away 
that  the  vacation  plan  was  ill  advised. 

The  men  nre  ready  for  trouiile.  and  the 
crash  may  cotm*  at  any  day.  Th»-y  nn- 
malingering  on  the  Job.  turning  out  only 
about  half  the  work,  swaggering  about 


Tony  carried  his  oar  up  to  the  shack  and  end,”  As  tlie  days  passed  and  as  Camp 

stood  It  in  Its  place.  He  had  n..t  been  able  Fanugiit  fiom  time  to  lime  saw  and 

to  row  because  bis  thoughts  had  been  en-  wiitelied  the  other  boat,  grudging  respect 
grossed  with  the  tremendous  fact  th.it  Dan  unconsclouslv 'forced  a change  of  tertns  It 

•Terrlss  had  admitted  frankly  that  the  Ter-  became  tlie  custom  to  sav  “that  Idle  Hour 

riss  .Machine  Work.*  might  be  wrong.  Under  vup”  or  "Unit  Idle  Hour  crew.”  There  was 
admission  all  the  rowing  not  a Parragut  onr.smaii  who  did  not  In  his 
skill  that  the  Sklnper  had  been  weeks  In  heart,  wonder  If  the  rivals  did  not  hold  the 
leacning  him  liad  fallen  away  and  had  been  greater  speeil  And  there  were  moment* 

when  Timmy  looked  que.stlonlngly  at  the 
\\  rong.  he  whi.tpered  to  himself  "That  Skipper 
guy  admit.*  It  might  be  wrong  Well,  what  "Fast!” 

HI  ! shouted  Twllllger.  ''I've  got  a do  you  know — ” He  fell  Into  a silence  tlint  head. 


the  plant.  I warned  you.  If  you  come 
back  to  find  your  business  shot  to  pieces 
you  can  thank  yourself  nnd  Lucius 
Morrow '' 


he  would  say  with  a shake  of  his 


"■  ■"  's-;;  .Sf, 

rowing  to-day'"'  Mr  Call  There  were  times  when  these  same  oucs- 
T'^ni  "food  outside  the  galley  door  asked  him.  _ tions  tormented  Tonv  Intense 


reading  what  hud  come  to  him.  Dan  could 
L'uexs  who  the  letter  wa.s  from  and  what 
it  was  about  He  saw  Tony  turn  a page 
eagerly,  and  his  heart  grew  heav>'  wlUi 
forebodings. 

Tony's  leller  from  Ills  father  ixiuHted 
exultingly  that  tlie  men  were  at  last  of  a 
temper  to  (lUll  their  Jobs  and  mea.sure 
xtrengtii  with  the  works  that  employed 
them.  "We  will  see."  Tony  read,  "who 


I . . : tormented  Tony  Intense  by  na'ture. 

Rotten,  he  said  shortly,  nnd  began  to  lie  wanted  to  win.  to  conquer  to  achieve 
slice  brend.  The  cook  looked  at  him  quiz-  Once  or  twice  he  was  templed  to  *ell  hla 

f^ars  to  Dan.  Just  for  the  sake  of  having 


Mr.  Catt  shrugged  his  shoulder.* 
Tuliv’s  deHiinci.  moltcH  n lltil,. 


loyal  to  what  his  father  had  taught  him 
rose  up  as  a sjiectre  and  stopped  his  speech. 
The  For  someihjng  told  him  that  he  could  not 

• reeplng  Into  In- 
to  like  tlie  boy 

and  bewildered  by 
He  had  tried. 


Ing  nn  the  sweat  of  groaning  Vollei^.  Tony's 
Ups  curled  in  a «neer. 

V."’ Kuy."  be  muttered 

He  did  not  sec  Dan  ubme  until  it  came 
time  to  ^irry  the  ours  down  to  the  raring 

cutter  They  were 

the  Host 
was  unde 
rend  that 
and  he  bliirte 

"The  man  who  takes  a day's  pay  with- 
out giving  a day’s  work  Is  no  better  than 
u thief  " 


S'cook  “t**’'**  ‘^^O^Kbl  tension  and 

V-  S',,,'; 

tloul.  ."They've  always  told,  me,”  he  burst  grinned  sheei.lshly  Vhen  a 'erV  wen^ 

•grease.'  The  running  boat,  for  the  first 


Tnlldly. 

How  did  they’ 
In  from  the  Ink 


he  had  come 
been  holding 


a turmoil  of  anxiety  und  apprehension.  Boys 
who  would  not  row  had  taken  tlie  cutter 
from  the  water  and  hud  rubbed  It  down 
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with  fat  ao  that  It  would  ride  with  ereater 
apeed.  At  two  o'clock  the  cutler  went  hack 
Into  till-  luk<-  The  crew  stirred,  but  no 
summons  cuinc.  Hair  an  hour  later  the 
' oars  were  carried  down. 

•'Well  he  niovmK  now."  said  Mills. 

Timmy's  voice  rose  in  u loather-lunced 
call  "Pine  forward  tho  rivcins  bout  crew  " 

They  cimrsed  for  the  lUiat  even  as  the 
hontswaln's  whistle  began  Its  summons. 

\ Down  the  lake  they  could  see  Idle  Hour 
boats  gathering  One  of  Tony's  eyelids 
twitched,  aii'l  twitched,  and  Twitched, 

•’.Men."  said  the  Sklrii>er,  "aU  through  this 
race  1 want  you  to  bold  your  faith  to  on<- 
thing — you  are  the  better  crew.  Idle  Hour 
is  stronger.  They'll  gel  tho  Jump  on  you ; 
at  the  half-mile  they  will  probably  have  a 
good  lead.  But  you  have  greater  rowing 
knowledge.  They'll  use  themselves  up ; you 
won’t.  Before  the  Hrsl  mile  you'll  begin  to 
gain.  At  the  mile  and  a half  you'll  he  even. 
In  the  last  (lunrlcr-mlle  you'll  win  out.  This 
is  a two-mlle  race,  but  it's  going  to  be  won 
In  the  last  eighth.  Mind  that  St.iy  with 
your  stroke,  keep  your  heart,  and  there’ll 
be  nothing  to  worry  about.  Into  the  culler, 
and  good  luck.” 

Clumally,  after  the  fashion  of  tight-nerved 
boys,  they  found  their  places.  Mills  sang 
out  a command  in  an  uncertain  voice  and 
they  paddled  off.  As  they  moved  slowly 
down  the  bike,  tliey  could  see  all  who  were 
left  on  the  Island  tumbling  Into  the  running 
boat  and  the  dories. 

Presently  they  halted  for  a spell  Dan's 
bands  were  sweating;  he  rubbed  them  dry 
on  his  trouser  legs.  Twice  they  practiced 
sprinting  starts — tho  second 
splashing,  uneven  stroke  tha 
nothing.  Without  waiting  to  try  them 
again  Mills  paddled  them  up  to  the  starting 
line,  and  look  position. 

They  were  the  first  crew  to  arrive.  The 
Idle  Hour  campers,  in  punts  and  canoes, 
were  spread  out  in  a bobbing  line,  and  their 
comments,  excited  and  unthinking,  were 
audible  and  disconcerting. 

"Look  at  the  cox ; he's  ready  to  Jump 
out  of  the  boat.’* 

"Take  a look  at  Four.  He's  scared  stiff." 

’What's  the  matter  with  Five?” 

Faces  in  the  Farragut  cutter  began  to 
redden.  Mills  got  a grip  on  himself. 

’’Never  mind  those  fellows."  he  said  In  a 
low  voice.  "Eyes  In  the  boat.” 

Suddenly  a cheer  swept  from  the  bobbing 
line,  and  boys  began  to  stand  up  in  the 
punts  and  canoes.  Dan’s  heart  quickened. 
Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw  a cut- 
ter creep  Into  view.  The  boys  at  the  oars 
looked  forbiddingly  big  and  brawny.  He 
started  to  turn  his  head  for  one  quick 
glance. 

"Eyes  in  the  boat."  Mills  said  sharply. 

Dan  stiffened.  Out  of  the  corner  of  the 
other  eye  he  saw  the  Farragut  fleet.  The 
Farragut  cheer  leaped  forth  and  echoed 
across  the  lake.  His  blood  tingled.  He  felt, 
rather  than  heard.  Tony  change  position. 

’’Eyes  in  the  boat."  Mills  said  for  the 
third  time.  They  were  out  to  do  only 
one  thing  to-day — row. 

Presently  the  starter  was  in  position,  the 
coxswain  had  answered  that  all  was  ready  ; 
they  waited  tense  and  eager.  Dan  could  see 
an  inch  of  TwilUger’s  shoulder  bent  for- 
ward in  a set  attitude  of  readiness.  A pistol 
barked — and  even  as  Its  sharp  report  vol- 
leyed back  from  the  other  shore,  their  oars 
caught  the  water  and  they  were  off. 


was  a heaving, 
t accomplished 


WITHIN  a hundred  feet  they  were  all  row- 
ing together,  a clean,  beautiful  stroke. 
The  Skipper,  in  the  running  bout,  pounded 
Timmy's  back. 

’’If  they'll  only  hold  It.  It's  their  race.  ’ 
Mills,  his  body  swaying  with  every  heave, 
was  crooning  words  of  encouragement. 
"That's  it.  fellows.  Now  you've  got  it 
Just  a little  quicker  on  the  recovery.  Three. 
That's  better.  All  together  now;  all  to- 
gether." 

Some  sixth  sense  told  Dan  that  the  crew 
was  rowing  better  than  It  had  ever  rowed 
before.  The  cutter  seemed  to  leap  under 
him.  He  could  see  a boy  in  the  other  boat, 
and  could  count  his  strokes  and  catch  the 
flexing  and  lengthening  of  his  muscles-  Idle 
Hour  was  rowing  a faster  stroke.  In- 
stinctively. he  began  to  quicken  his  own, 
’’Five,"  barked  Mills,  "watch  your  stroke.” 
He  had  for  a moment  disorganized  the 
crew.  When  he  looked  out  of  tiie  corner  of 
ills  eye  again,  that  other  boy  was  passing 
him.  growing  out  of  his  vision,  giving  place 
to  another  straining  oarsman  who  In  turn 
crept  on.  to  be  followed  by  unotlier. 

The  Skipper  had  told  them  that  the  other 
crew  would  gain,  and  yet  Dan  experienced 
a sinking  of  the  heart.  Twllllger.  also  work- 
ing instinctively,  began  to  Increase  the 
stroke.  . . . 

"Not  yet,"  Mills  cried.  "Wall  until  I give 
the  order.  Steady,  now  ; steady.” 

The  stroke  fell  back  to  what  It  had  been ; 
and  at  last  there  was  nothing  on  Dan's  left 
hut  clear,  open  water.  The  Idle  Hour  cut- 
ter might  be  a length  ahead . perhaps  a 
length  and  a half,  perhaps — A sweat  not 
horn  of  exertion  broke  out  on  his  forehead 
and  ran  down  into  his  eyes. 

After  that  he  rowed  In  an  agony  of  fear. 
Stroke,  feather,  recover  ; stroke,  feather,  re- 
cover ! Tony  caught  a crab  and  for  a while 
pverytldng  %vent  awry  ; he  could  almost  hear 
Tony's  agonized  breathing.  Then  they  got 
righted  again,  and  Mills  barked  a com- 
mand, The  stroke  crept  up.  Dan  knew  w-hat 
that  meant.  The  time  had  come  for  them 
to  let  out  and  cut  down  the  other  boat  s 
lead.  The  grim  flght  for  the  finish  had 
started.  . . 

A stab  of  fright  shot  through  his  whole 
being.  It  cost  an  effort  to  make  tlie  oar 
travel  faster.  He  was  beginning  to  tlre- 
But  if  they  were  gaining — 

"We're  holding  them  now.  fellows."  Mills 
called  "We  have  their  number.  Steady, 
now , steady.  They've  gained  their  limit. 
Steady."  ^ w 

Only  holding  them!  Dan  could  have 
groaned.  But  the  duty  was  to  lake  the 
stroke,  maintain  U.  stay  with  his  crew  to 
the  end.  He  set  his  lips,  nor  heard  the 
bedlam  of  cheering  from  the  rival  fleets 
that  were  paddling  frantically  in  the  wake 
of  the  cutters. 

Again  the  .stroke  was  raised.  He  man- 
aged to  make  U.  to  hold  It.  to  swing  along 
in  lime  with  the  heaving  stioulders  of  No. 
G ahead  He  h-ard  a hoarse  "Oh ! ’ from 
Tony  behind  him.  Oh.  If  he  could  iinly  wipe 
the  sweat  from  his  hands.  M llh  each  stroke 
now  feared  Ihftt  th^  otvr  would  slip 
"We’re  gaining"’  cried  Mills.  ‘‘'''e're 
stepping  up  on  them.  Hold  it.  fellows, 
hold  It.  ’Vou’re  late.  Four." 

Gaining ! New  life  crept  through  the 
boat.  The  lead  seemed  to  leave  Dans 
weary  muscles.  Back  and  forth  his  body 
moved,  holding  the  stroke,  driving  the  cut- 
ter. sweeping  it  on  In  pursuit.  Five  min- 
utes of  this  and  then  the  call  of  wearying 


sinews  could  be  no  longer  stilled  The> 
ought  to  he  creeping  up  almost  even.  He 
stole  a quick  glance  to  the  h-ff, 

"Ejea  in  the  boat,"  shrilled  the  coxswain. 
•’Five,  you’re  lute  " 

Dan  swallowed  something  that  seemed  to 
choke  his  throat.  Thero  was  nothing  out 
then-  to  the  left  but  the  same  clear  water, 
Mills  was  fooling  them.  They  wi-ren’l  gain- 
ing. 

Still  he  kejit  stroke,  and  wondered  how 
long  he  could  do  it.  i 

And  then  the  stroke  went  up  another 
notch.  ■ 

"They're  tiring!’’  Mills'  voice  was  all  .it 
once  hoarac  and  thick.  "We've  got  them  I 
now-  Into  It.  fellows;  Into  It."  i 

Dan's  lips  were  dry ; his  throat  was  . 
parched,  lie  told  himself  he  couldn't  do  I 
it;  but  somehow  he  did.  There  seemed  to  I 
be  no  more  feeling  in  his  body.  What  move- 
ments he  made  wore  movements  of  will. 
Stories  of  oarsmen  who  had  Jumped  out  of 
the  boat  when  exhausted  ran  through  his  i 
head.  Ho  pondered  this;  and  all  the  white 
the  heave  of  his  shoulders  and  the  pull  oi 
his  arms  matclied  the  movements  of  the  boy, 
ahead. 

Had  the  sweat  run  into  his  eyes  again’.’ 
He  shook  his  bead  to  clear  his  vision.  Thero 
was  something  out  there  to  the  left — It 
was  the  Idle  Hour  cutter,  creeping  back, 
back.  back.  , 

"Eyes  In  the  boat."  screamed  Mills. 
"Faster,  now ; it’s  our  race.  Give  it  to 
them.  Hit  it  up.  Hold  It.  Five.  Just  an- 
other minute.  Five.” 

Dan  knew  that  Mills  w.is  begging  him  to 
stay  with  the  crew  for  Just  a few  more 
strokes.  It  took  all  his  strength  to  move 
the  oar,  to  drop  It  In  the  water,  to  haul  it 
back  to  Its  reach.  Bedlam  had  broken  out 
around  him.  The  Idle  Hour  coxswain  was 
shouting  unintelligible  things.  Mills’  voice 
was  screaming  to  him  "Five ! Five . 
Just  .mother  stroke."  He  made  it.  made 
the  second  stroke,  made  the  third.  And 
then  Mills  let  go  the  tiller  ropes,  and  he 
knew  the  race  was  over,  and  he  slumped 
down  Into  his  seat.  It  was  a full  minute 
before  he  knew  that  Farragut  had  won. 

ACK  to  the  float  they  came  at  last,  weary, 
tired,  triumphant.  The  Skipper’s  face  had 
grown  soft,  and  in  Timmy's  eyes  was  a 
light  they  had  never  seen  before.  The 
fleet  had  preceded  them,  and  willing  hands  ; 
helped  them  from  the  cutter. 

"By  timber."  said  Mr.  Catt . "I'll  be  many 
a day  forgetting  that  race.  At  the  mile  you 
were  licked,  hopelessly  licked,  and  at  the 
two-mlle  you  won."  ^ 

He  was  walking  up  to  the  cabin  with  Dan 
and  Tony,  carrying  their  oars,  seeming  to 
take  a pride  in  having  this  much  part  in 
the  victory.  ^ 

"I  don't  know  how  I stuck  It  out.  Dan 
confessed.  “I  kept  moving  with  Number  6,  ^ 
and  thinking  every  stroke  was  the  last." 

"And  I kept  moving  with  you. ' said  Tony. 
"I  kept  telling  myself  ’If  that  guy  can  do 
it  so  can  you.’  Once  or  twice  I thought 
I was  going  to  quit  riglil  there." 

"Teamwork,"  said  Mr.  Catt.  and  dropped 
the  oars  and  faced  them.  "You  listen  to 
me.  It’s  teamwork  that  wins — eyes  in  the 
boat,  keep  llie  stroke,  let  the  cox  do  the 
steering.  Same  In  everything.  Teamwork 
is  the  only  thing  that  gets  you  anywhere, 
and  the  man  who  says  different  Is  a puddle- 
headed liar.  You  hear  me”" 

Dan  nodded. 

"Y — yes."  said  Tony. 

CHAPTER  SEVEN. 

Dan  and  TONY  now  began  to  experi- 
ence that  rich  intimacy  that  comes  only 
to  those  who  have  lasted  anxiety  or 
hardship  together.  The  time  was  gone  when 
eltlier  could  question  the  otiier.  They  had 
bent  their  bodies  and  their  wills  to  a com- 
mon cause  : they  hud  given  of  their  strength 
to  a common  effort.  After  the  race  the- 
bonds  of  comradeship  that  had  been  forged 
at  tolling  oarlocks  would  not  be  dissolved. 

The  more  Tony  thought  of  tlie  message 
tho  cook  had  given  him,  the  more  his  old 
beliefs  broke  down.  He  had  been  taught 
that  the  owners  and  directors  who  sat  in 
offices  and  kept  their  hands  soft  were  like 
leeches  sucking  the  life's  blood  of  workers. 
But  in  the  boat  he  had  seen  a coxswain  who 
did  not  set  hand  to  an  car.  Yet  to  Mills 
had  gone  an  equal  part  of  the  glory,  for  he 
had  been  the  guiding  spirit,  the  eyes,  the 
brains,  the  control,  as  necessary  as  tlie  eight 
oars  combined.  What  could  the  oars  have 
done  without  him? 

Some  of  the  letters  that  came  to  Dan  and 
Tony  they  discussed  frankly,  even  though 
there  were  still  some  things  on  which  they 
could  not  agree.  Once  Dan  lost  his  temper, 
only  to  grow  speedily  ashamud  of  his  choler. 
Once  Tony  fell  back  upon  tlie  old  brand  of 
bitter  denunciation,  only  to  flusli  the  next 
moment  and  become  silent. 

"When  you've  been  brought  up  to  think 
one  way."  he  said  after  a time.  "It's  hard 
to  change.  Some  of  the  things  you've  been 
sore  about  keep  sticking  around.  It's  a 
crazy  business,  anyway,  the  way  we  talk 
We're  only  a couple  of  young  fellows.  Wh;it 
can  we  do?" 

"Nothing — now,"  said  Dan. 

T^ny  looked  at  him  sharply.  "What  do 
you  mean  by  that?  My  father  would  laugli 
at  me.  I het  old  Stormy  King  would  give 
you  the  lia-ha.” 

"We'll  have  our  to-morrow."  said  Dan. 
Tony's  face  grew  thoughtful.  "To-mor- 
row ; I gel  you."  His  face  lighted.  "We'll 
show  Ironrldge  something  when  our  to-moi- 
row  comes." 

IT  WAS  many  weeks  since  the  day  when 
Dan.  coming  up  to  the  camp  In  the  bus. 
had  promi.sed  Tony  some  of  his  tackle  and  a 
few  lessons  In  casting.  Now  he  brought 
a Bte>-l-Jolnted  casting  rod,  a quadruiile 
casting  reel,  nnd  tiyee  surface  plugs  to  the 
galley,  and  Tony  gave  up  f.isnloning  rice 
cakes  to  admire  them  wltii  shining  eyes  and 
parted  Ups. 

"How  much  would  an  outfit  like  this  set 
me  back?"  he  demjinded. 

Dan  told  him.  and  his  face  fell. 

That  afternoon  they  haunted  the  shadowy 
pools  along  the  shore,  with  Dun  casting 
from  the  stem  of  a drifting  boat  and  Tony 
casting  from  the  bow.  Tony's  efforts,  for 
the  most  part,  brought  tantalising  back- 
lashes. but  after  a time  ho  learned  to  thumb 
h!s  reel  and  the  backlashes  began  to 
dwindle.  The  next  day  he  began  to  cast 
with  some  degree  of  evenness  and  caught 
the  knack  of  stiffening  his  line  with  a move- 
ment of  his  rod  Just  before  the  lure  hit  the 
water.  The  third  day  he  cast,  anil  u foam 
of  agitated  spray  stormed  the  lake  where 
the  plug  had  descended,  and  his  rod  tip  bent 
suddenly  ns  though  some  fighting  spirit 
would  wrench  it  from  his  grasp 

"I  ve  got  one."  he  cried  In  a suddenly 
choked  voice.  "Dan!  I've  got  one." 


The  makers  of  the  New  Departure  Coaster 
Brake  extend  to  every  reader  of  this 
magazine  most  cordial  wishes  for  a Happy 
New  Year. 
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you  snowed  us  under!  We  arc 
still  digging  our  way  out  of  the 
avalanche  of  letters  received  in  response  to 
our  December  Picture  Title  Contest.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  answers  there  are  some  mighty  clever  ones. 

But  we  don’t  propose  to  stop  here.  In  this  issue  we  print  an- 
other picture,  giving  you  one  more  chance  to  earn  Ten  Dollars. 
Who  knows  but  that  you  may  be  the  lucky  winner?  So  pul  your 
thinking  cap  on  and  get  busy. 

READ  THESE  CONDITIONS  CAREFULLY 

No  title  roust  contain  more  than  15  word*. 

Expfcwjon*  *uch  ai  "Billy  Whi*ker»".  "Goat  Face"  and  ’Pu**y  Face  arc 
barred. 

Any  oontettant  may  »ubmit  any  number  of  title*. 

Answer*  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  January  20. 

Prizes  will  be  mailed  to  the  prize  winners  February  IS, 

Ev*n  if  you  don’t  succeed  in  1andii\f  the  Fir»t  Prize,  you  hovs  a chance  of 
winning  a Durhom-Duplei  Demonstrator,  just  thefoiorthol 
a boy  ought  to  start  shoving  with.  In  aize  and 
wape  it's  exactly  like  the  famous 


UPLEX 


URHAM 


Safe  Razor 


STANDARD  SET  ONE  DOL- 
LAR COMPLETE,  including 
razor,  guard  and  three  detach- 
able,  double  - edged  Durham- 
Duplex  blades,  the  longest, 
strongest,  keenest  blades  on 
earth.  AU  in  a handsome  ccUu- 
loid  case  or  leather  kit. 

DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 
JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
Factories 

Jersey  City,  U S.A.  Paris.  France 
Toronto,  Canada  Sheffield,  England 

CaIa.  0A...A.AM #Ar ,’c,j.s  in  AH  eotifitctcs 
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The  American  Boy 


Dear  Buck:-  j 

Dad  gave  nic  a BB  gun  f<»r  ( hrislmas  I 
and  two  pack.igc-  of  genuine  Bulls  Eye  I 
Mcel  BB’s.  Take  my  wor<l,  Buck,  that  ( 
gun  shoots.  Tlic  steel  BB  hit  the  mark  | 
and  with  some  wallop.  If  you  have  a BB  ^ 
gun,  take  my  advice  and  get  a p.ickage  of . 
Bulls  Eye  from  the  store  where  you  buy 
BB’s.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  steel  UB’s.  They 
come  in  a p.tpi’r  i artri<lgp.  \ on  can't  make 
a mistake  l>c<.»usi-  the  lultc  has  a regular 
Bulls  Eye  on  it. 

If  the  store  doesn’t  li.ive  Bulls  I'.ve,  <lo 
like  I <lul,  senil  5c  in  stamps  or  coin  to  the 
Bulls  Eye  Company,  3104  Siielling  Avc., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  they  will  sc-nd 
you  a full  pjck.ige  by  the  next  mail,  with 
some  free  targets.  Be  sure  to  tell  them 
the  name  of  the  store  th.it  doesn’t  carry 
Bulls  Eye. 


Well,  1 must  quit 


shoot  my  giir 
alw.iys  like 
hunt  wlicn  1 1 
regular  steel  B 
Your 


Copy  this 

am]  let  me  sec  what  you 
can  do  with  it.  Biosser, 

Park>,  Pylet,  C.  Fox  arul 
many  other  successful 
newspaper  artists  earn- 
ing from  $30.00  to  $200. 00 
or  more  per  week  learned 
to  draw  at  home  while 
ichool  hoys,  through  my 
course  of  personal  indi- 
vidual leuons  by  mail  If  you  like  to  draw,  ^ 
prepare  now  for  the  future.  Splendid 
opportunities  are  constantly  opening  up  for 
L^don  trained  artitts. 

Landon  Picture  Charts 

will  show  you  step  by  step  just  how  to  draw  | 
original  heads,  hiuids,  figtires,  animals,  etc. 
Complete  criticisms  on  all  of  your  drawings 
correct  your  errors.  Send  your  sketch  of 
Uncle  Sam  with  6c  in  stamps  for  sain|>Ie  Pic- 
ture Chan,  ciuinples  of  the  work  of  many 
successful  boy  students  and  evidence  of  what 
you  loo  can  accomplish.  Please  tute  vour  see. 

^he  Landon  School 

837  National  Buildins,  Cleveland,  Ohio  \ 


Sketch 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN 

HONOGRAPH 

It's  Easy  With  Our  Help 

loroUb  BOWre,  aram  c&so 

blue  prInU.  full 
Uooa.  FUt*  ftor  iyicdH. 

bolldlfiit tb»m  (\*rjttor  frleud# 

Wnurvdar  furrro*  nint  OiTi 

w\hU4. 

CHORALEON  CO.  w I 'I  ! , 
m lOth  Sl-.  Elfchart.  laly 


SAVI 

OVEI 

HAll 


«nv«,  ^ "THE  BOVa-  FRIEHOr- 

Srir^i  ‘."i  ■**o»  cunuinu,*  li.rillinc  atsir 

S<cniu  iCalWd  • Th« l><aia  Wind  -fih«  0.1 

in  W.  Ai#  I 11.  In  "WbAiI.rv  vf  N.w  Y.it  " nnd  .. 
U“  aioVsATirat  .1.  „ • tn.  »o«ni  lo.Valif •.  f 
“ Ktf'v.J'i  • of  Oordn  of  tb*  fioMI 

IT^  ..  c..li>  i S.n.l  (o-Ui.  I.., 

llBiimd.  TME  BOVS'  SBIENb,  P.  0.  Bon  S3.  S(«.  I.  Mow  Voi 


And  Now 


Wheels 

tFftUrit  Applied  >'or  I : 


1IW®??!*' ’'"“'***  "*«•*  disc  wheels, 

like  the  newest  automobile  wheels,  on  the 

^u\o-\\hee\  CoasVer 

and  tlio 


V 1...  I.  nro  lust  Ibo  thioA  fo 
lMVti>K-a  rs  l.iaolborrtfulatuiiwU 
tU»>  torn  on  ■plf«nnUlne<i  roll- 
l*urln*iiionn«  *uto.Whoel,ni,,r...(. 
moot  I 1 ||H>  won’t 
II, .1  ip(.,..ial  hull  enj,  sod  l,H.klni 
I'iu  inako  aoroor  Unit.  And  they  an 
• irtinB  iinooBh  Jo  ni.md  up  ,p  (hi 
luotC  itrenuous  apend  tesla. 

V .,1  fan  set  th.w,.  d.,;.-.  whorls  o 
Iiio  rreolar  woodon  - spoke  wheel 
I Ih  DOW  w aijiina,  andsouran  itetjh' 
far  laur  elj  waaon 
W fiU  M ati^U  lb.m  Bane  th. 

^*«At»\oVhe  ACobs\bt  w.. 

Its  bkuek  tl  , I.  TOitEuei.  *.  t. 

Id  Csnade;  Pretlon.  Onl 
tUsrlOflla:  tun  J3r(U  . EnirtCltj. 


Gftu\oWYv©©\ 


luin  watched  the  battle  and  K.tve  advice 
"Not  po  fast,  Timy ; Just  brim;  him  In  stead- 
ily. He'll  break  w iiter  again — There  !” 
FVom  out  a smother  of  foam  the  bn*s 
broke  from  the  surface  of  the  lake  and 
tlashrd  majestically  Into  the  sunlight,  Its 
heail  shaking  courageously  at  the  hook.  Its 
back  arched  In  a graceful  curve.  Tony,  fas- 
ctniited.  forgot  to  turn  the  reel. 

"non'l  give  him  slack  line."  Dan  cried. 
Tony  turned  the  reel  desperately. 

"Easy?"  Dan  leaned  over  the  Bhle  of  the 
boat  "He's  almost  alongside.  Lower  your 
rAd  tip.  Now  hold  your  reel  and  raise  the 
rod.  Here  he  comes." 

Tonv  craned  his  neck  to  .•■■•l•.  The  fish, 
still  flghlink'.  Wiio  ll:t|iplng  on  the  .surface 
of  the  water  ahnusi  alongside  the  boat. 

' With  a quick  lift  Dan  boated  him;  glorious 
; in  his  shining  colon;  It  still  xli  uagled  for 
■llbert-.  Thrusting  quickly  with  his  knife. 
n«ii  <.i.vi’i<'d  the  sjilne  anil  it  lay  nIIII 

THKUK  was  a look  of  rajit  Jov  In  Tony's 
face  Dan  took  the  oars  ami  rowed  the 
boat  t'lw.ird  the  Islanil  Tony  sat  in  a stern 
hut  his  evr^  nrver  once  left  the  Ilsh 
When  the  landing  float  was  reached,  he 
nrrled  it  proudly  to  the  galley. 

"Three  pounds,"  said  Mr.  Catt.  "if  he's 
an  ounce  He  wouldn't  look  half  ns  fine. 
Tony.  If  you'd  caught  him  the  first  cast." 
Till-  lio>  nodded  "1  guess  that's  right." 
"The  Joy  of  getting  something,"  Mr.  Catt 
..lid,  "lx  in  not  getting  It  too  easily.  Lots 
Ilf  folks  throw  up  llieir  liands  if  things  don't 
come  t.>  them  on  a platter  and  begin  to 
curse  everything  In  the  world.  Kverythlng's 
wrong?  Tush'  lCver.\  thing's  right  there, 
hut  you've  got  to  dig  for  It.  and  the  more 
It’s  worth  the  harder  and  the  longer  you 
dig.  If  anybody  could  w.ilk  out  In  the  road 
and  turn  over  a stone  and  And  gold,  gold 
wouldn't  have  any  value." 

Tony  looked  at  him  qiieerly.  When  the 
hoy  spoke  again  his  torn?  was  frankly  curl- 
.-.iis  and  not  tinged  with  Uie  briisqueness 
Ih.vt  h.id  sometimes,  In  the  past,  been  part 
and  parcel  of  his  Intercourse  with  the  cook. 

"You're  a funny  ,g"y."  he  said.  "You 
talk  :;5  though  you  were  rich,  and  yet  the 
got  Is  a cook's  Job." 

■Ml"'  Mr.  C.iU  said  dreamily.  "Don’t 
you  be  wa.stlng  any  sympathy  on  me  I'm 
a happy  man.  We  can’t  all  be  caiitalns; 
..me  Iiave  got  to  step  along  in  the  ranks. 
N.v.-r  raw  any  good  reason  why  1 should 
make  myself  unliapiiy  because  I can't  be 
:i  great  poo-bab.  1 like  m>  Job.  When  I 
.-iid  food  to  the  table  it's  tit  to  eat  Win- 
i,-rs  I cook  in  the  city  hotels.  Go  see  shows ; 
-'.•I  books  out  of  the  library.  Siiimner.s  I 


j'ook  In  a cain|>  like  this  ainl  liave  the  sun- 
shine. and  the  lake,  and  the  fre.sh  air.  .Mil- 
lionaires can't  have  more  than  that." 

"Hut  didn't  you  ever  dig?”  Tony  asked 
The  cook's  eves  twinkled.  "Dig?  Well, 
now.  I dug  out  my  own  philosophy.  Want 
to  hear  It?' 

Tony  nodded. 

"Do  your  joh.  Make  it  fun.  If  you  think 
you  can  do  a better  Job.  study  and  make 
it.  Don't  try  to  do  things  that  can’t  be 
done.  Believe  tbe  other  fellow's  honest  and 
treat  him  that  way.  Make  friends.  D.m't 
think  everybody's  trying  In  step  on  your 
corns  and  don't  step  on  other  people's.  Do 
the  best  you  can  and  gel  a laugh  out  of 
life  as  you  go  along" 

Tony  pondered  this  as  though  he  found 
it  hard  to  understand. 

The  cook  chuckled.  "Pretty  sleepy  world. 
Tony,  If  we  all  thought  alike  You're  one 
of  the  kind  that  wants  to  walk  at  the  bead 
of  the  procession.  Who  ever  heard  of  anj- 
body  getting  to  the  top  with  one  foot  and 
fighting  his  Job  with  the  other?  When 
you're  doing  your  eight  hours  at  the  works 
• like  as  not  this  Dan  Terrlss  will  be  doing 
Ills  ten  hours  a day.” 

The  boy's  face  flamed. 

"Easy."  Mr.  Catt  warned  mildly.  "Don’t 
you  be  Jumping  on  my  craw.  I don't  be- 
lieve In  w.ige-earncrs  being  squeezcii  for 
every  last  drop  they  can  give  But  nobody 
can  get  far  on  how  little  he  can  do.  and 
(hat's  plain  United  Stales." 

Tony,  after  a moment,  walked  slowly 
from  the  galley.  After  siipiier  he  took  a 
boat  and  rowed  up  the  l.ake  alone,  and  sev- 
eral hours  later  paddled  back.  Whatever 
his  thoughts  were,  he  kept  them  hidden. 

The  days  passed  and  letters  continued 
ti>  come  from  Ironridge — gloomy,  mor- 
bid epistles  from  Mr.  King,  serious,  hope- 
ful ones  from  Mr.  Morrow,  and  letters  from 
Big  Tony  Cnrmelli  that  m.ade  little  Tony 
bite  ills  lips  and  stand  idly  In  the  galley 
when  be  sliould  have  been  at  his  work 
The  lime  when  the  camp  would  close  w.ns 
almost  at  hand.  The  days  were  still  warm, 
but  the  nights  and  the  early  mornings  had 
grown  thin  and  piercing  with  chill.  Equip- 
ment that  probably  would  not  be  needed 
again  was  stowed  away.  The  workshops  on 
ttie  third  island  were  closed  and  protected 
agaln.st  the  coming  winter.  And  presently 
th»-y  were  gathered  together  about  a fire, 
the  port  and  the  starboard  watches,  for 
their  last  night  together  on  Farragut 
Island. 

They  sang  the  old  songs  of  the  sen,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  told  them  something  of  tlie 


fine  Amerlean  manhood  that  was  Joining 
the  merchant  marine  and  bringing  the 
American  Mag  hack  to  tlie  deep  waters  of  tho 
world.  They  sang  "Hlow  the  MaJi  Down  !" 
booming  the  chorusi„  In  a way  that  brought 
the  echoes  volleying  back  from  the  hills. 
At  the  end  tliere  was  .a  sjicll  of  silence. 
Tvvllllger  stood  up 

"Isn't  somebody  calling?" 

A hail  came  from  the  lake.  "Farragut ! 
Oh.  Farragut!  Are  you  follows  all  deaf?" 

Timmy's  voice  rang  out  an  order.  "Man 
the  running  boat ' Lively,  there  " 

Ttie  voice  from  the  lake  sto|>ped  the  move- 
ment. "This  Isn’t  a re.Hcue.  I'm  not  in 
trouble.  I’m  from  Idle  Hour.  A t<legram 
came  after  your  bus  left  and  I brought  It 
from  town." 

"Thank  you.  old  man."  Twilliger  went 
down  to  the  float  with  a lanlern  and  took 
tile  message  The  crowd  h.ul  Mocked  down 
.it  his  heels.  "It’s  for  Dan.”  he  said,  rend- 
ing the  address 

Dan  fell  sure  he  knew  what  the  telegram 
contained,  even  before  he  opened  It 

"S’triki'  called,"  It  read — and  .Mr.  King, 
cliuructerlstically.  hnd  added : ".Maybe 

you'll  wake  uj>  now  and  come  home  " 

"No  bad  news.  I hope."  Mr  Edw.nrds  in- 
quired. 

"No,  air."  said  Dan.  Tony  was  watching 
him.  Neither  boy  went  back  to  llio  flre- 


iTo  br  cnntinnril  tii  Ihr  Ft  bruaru  nuraftcr 
0/  The  AstKlJlCA-V  Hoy.) 


Synopsis 

D.\N  TERRISS,  through  the  death  of  his 
father,  has  come  Into  the  sole  ownership 
of  the  Terri!>.«  Machinery  Company.  There 
ia  trouble  at  the  plant,  and  Big  Tony  Car- 
inelli.  bad-  r of  the  discontented  working- 
men. is  planning  a strike. 

Dan  is  advised  by  his  uncle.  Lucius  Mor- 
row. to  spend  tlie  summer  at  a boys'  camp 
(Camp  Farragut).  much  to  the  disgust  of 
"Old  stormy"  King,  the  plant  manager,  who 
thinks  that  Dan  should  bo  preparing  hiin- 
si'lf  to  take  over  tlie  plant  management. 

At  the  camp  station.  Dan  is  met  by  a 
young  in.an  or  .about  his  own  age  .and  on 
the  lrii>  to  camp  a friendship  springs  up 
between  the  two.  only  to  bo  destroyed  when 
they  find  out  each  others’  Identity,  for  the 
young  jnan  is  Tony  Canneill,  son  of  Big 
Tony,  the  disturbing  element  at  the  works. 
Tony  Is  acting  as  assistant  to  Andrew  Jack- 
•son  ('iitt,  who  Is,  according  to  hla  own  ad- 
mission, a gentleman,  a philosopher  and  a 
cook. 


Illlllilllllllllllllllll 


Catty  Atkins,  Sailorman 


we’ll  make  an  Inch  or  so,  and  If  they  give 
IS  time.  I'll  get  you  through." 

"I  haven’t  got  another  wiggle  in  me," 
-ays  Mr.  Dunn 

"Take  it  easy.  Go  slow.  We’re  coming,” 
says  Catty,  ond  Just  then  we  heard  a holler 
back  toward  the  tent  and  then  ii  lot  of 
yells. 

"Thnfs  the  guard,"  says  Catty,  as  cool 
as  a cucumber-  "tVe'll  have  to  get  a move 
on  UB  now." 

Then  the  boss  mutineer  yelled,  "Scatter 
everybody  and  look  for  them  ‘They  can't 
lie  far  " 

Catty  turned  to  me.  quick  as  a Hash. 
"Run  down  to  the  water,"  he  says,  "and 
holler  as  loud  as  you  can  that  you've  found 
.1  boat.  Then  duck  along  the  shore  tow.ard 
-Nantucket  and  He  down  in  tlie  s.ind." 

1 didn't  stop  to  argue,  but  I wanted  to 
argue.  Just  why  I should  be  the  BncrlHce,  I 
c riuldn't  make  out  It  was  all  very  well  to 
run  down  that  way  and  holb-r.  and  then  He 
down.  It  soundial  tine.  Hut  what  would 
h.appen  when  everylioUy  enme  running  to 
see  who  hollered,  ami  what  If  they  stepped 
■ n mo?  I didn't  cure  for  It. 

But  I went  and  1 hollered,  and  about  four 
thousand  mm  i-aine  running  |ie11-mell— on 
the  Inside  of  the  barb  wire,  l was  outside, 
by  luck,  and  the  way  I skittered  along  tliat 
shore  in  the  dark  would  make  a deer  Joal- 
oua.  When  I thought  I was  fur  enough  I 
Just  dove  head  first  Into  the  xund  and  Jay 

th<Te. 

All  the  time  I could  Imagine  what  Catty 
was  trying  to  do  with  .Mr.  Dunn,  and  how 
he  and  Mr.  House  were  slicing  and  tugging 
and  Jerking  to  get  him  under  the  wire.  It 
must  have  beeti  mighty  exciting  to  have  to 
stand  there  and  keep  cool  anil  not  hurry 
when,  every  secuml.  Bomebody  might  hai>pen 
onto  you.  Hut  everybody  was  interested 
down  by  the  shore  where  I had  liollered, 
.iTid  thev  rampaged  up  and  down  for  live 
mlnulrri.  Hy  that  time  I thougiit  it  was 
— .f<  lu  move.  BO  I got  onto  my  hands  and 
kner-  iiid  crawh’d  hack  a ways  from  the 
shore  and  stai  t<’<l  toward  Nantucket,  I w.as 
.11  iiintie  M'hctljer  Catty  had  got  Mr.  Dunn 
ii.ii.ugli  the  wire  or  not  1 hadn't  the  lea.st 
Idea.  Lonesom*' ’ .Say' 

W<’11.  the  niutlneei's  got  tired  looking 
along  (he  xhnr<-,  and  began  to  Matter  I 
could  hiar  them  nninlng  and  yelling  iH-hind 
me.  and  lanteinn  bobbed  around  all  over. 
Some  of  tliem  wei  e coming  my  way,  and  you 
can  bi’l  I looked  arouinl  for  a jilare  to  hide 
I never  stopjied  a second,  but  kepi  running, 
or  cr.awllng  wlmn  It  seemed  tiafer. 

I could  tell  they  hadn't  found  Daily  and 
the  rest  of  them,  because  they  k<  i)t  on  hunt- 
ing. and  there  wasn't  nny  sign  of  a row. 
or  yelling,  hreause  the  mutineers  hud  suc- 
cemb-d  That  made  me  feel  a little  bettor, 
invhow.  I knew  bow  It  would  be  If  they 
did  get  caught.  C;jtty  would  have  expected 
nm  to  hang  around  and  rescue  them  and. 
..f  curse,  that's  wh.at  I would  have  had  to 
try  to  do.  Catty  would  have  done  It,  But 
I knew  I'd  only  get  Into  some  kind  of  a 
me.^s. 


1 Kept  on  for  quite  a spell,  until  all 
a sudden  I s.iw  something  solid  and  bla 
In  front  of  me.  It  scared  mo  at  first,  but 
sneaked  up  on  it  to  see  whut  It  was.  ni 
It  tinned  out  to  be  the  fish  shanty  whe 
t ally  and  I hung  out  that  night,  and  whe 
we  hid  that  tin  cylinder  that  had  wash 
up  on  ahore.  It  looked  pretty  good  to  n 
figured  I could  hide  in  It.  and  It  wubi 
likely  anybody  would  look  there  for  ii 
It  wasn't  very  long  before  I heard 
.^ound  outside  like  foIkH  sneaking  nlong,  a 
t lien  I did  get  s:’.jlrl.  1 wished  there  w 
a collar  In  that  fisli  ahunty  so  I could  era 
nto  It.  and  I was  i c al  angry  with  the  fis 
• •rmen  for  not  building  me  a cellar. 

I 'luhcd  back  In  u corner  and  listened  n 
waited. 

M'ell.  next  I knew  somebody  was  feell 
along  the  wall,  und  then  they  slopped  u 


f Continued  fr07ii  page  tf) 
whispered. 

"Now  comes  it."  says  I to  myself,  "and 
I'm  caught  like  a rabbit  in  a trap 

"But."  says  I to  myself,  "they  don't  sus- 
pect I'm  here,  and  maybe  they  won't  come 
in." 

And  then  I got  an  idea.  It  wasn’t  a very 
high  class  Idea,  but  It  was  tbe  best  I had 
in  stock.  I says  to  myself  that  I'd  lake 
them  by  surprise,  and  maybe  be  able  to  set 
away  in  the  dark.  I knew  they  were  there, 
and  they  didn't  know  I was  there.  So  1 
went  close  to  the  door  and  waited.  In  a 
minute  somebody  pushed  it  open  cautious, 
and  was  just  about  to  come  In.  Then  I 
sprung  ray  surprise.  I steiiped  back  and 
opened  up  ray  mouth,  and  let  out  the  most 
bloodcurdling  scream  I could  dig  out  of 
my  Innards.  It  was  u Jim  dandy.  And 
then,  right  In  the  middle  of  the  scream.  1 
charged  at  the  figure  In  the  door  and  butted 
It  in  the  stomach  and  out  I went.  It  would 
have  been  fine,  but  there  was  another  fig- 
ure behind  the  first  one.  and  I ran  Into  It. 
und  we  both  went  down  together,  clawing 
and  scrapping  to  beat  the  band. 

Well,  sir  ■ I don't  remember  very  clear 
just  wh.at  went  on  for  a minute  or  so.  ex- 
cept that  I wa.s  as  busy  as  a buss  saw,  and 
the  other  fellow  knew  It.  Then  something 
came  down  ker-wallop  on  tuj)  of  both  of  us 
and  knocked  the  wind  clean  out  of  me.  I 
was  done  I couldn't  have  lifted  the  tip  of  a 
finger.  You  know  how  It  is  when  your  wind 
Is  knocked  out  and  you  can't  breathe,  and 
you  feel  us  If  you  never  would  breathe 
again  I wa.s  Pke  that. 

The  weight  rolled  off  of  me.  and  I he.ird 
somebody  .nay.  "What  In  tiinket  la  thi.s’.' " 

I couldn’t  siieuk.  but  I knew  that  voice, 
and  it  m.ade  me  so  sore  I wanted  to  hlle 
I was  coming  around  enough  so  I cotihl 
kick,  and  I Just  reached  out  with  iny  fool 
and  tanked  his  shin. 

"Ouch,"  he  says,  and  It  wa.s  (’atty 
Atkins ' 

"Serves — you — right."  says  I,  with  the  lit- 
tle breath  I'd  gotten  haek.  "Wish  I'd 
kicked  you  on  the  chin." 

"If  it  isn't  Wee-wee."  says  he.  "Quick. 
Pull  him  Into  the  house." 

They  dragged  me  In,  and  by  that  lime  I 
was  feeling  iiretty  good  again. 

"What  d'ye  mean."  s.i;  ■ 1.  "sc.aring  -i 
fellow  to  death?" 

“Didn't  know  you  were  here,"  says  Catty. 

"You  butted  me  In  the  stomach,  young 
man.  " says  Mr.  Dunn,  "und  my  stomach's 
been  through  enough  to-nigbt  without  that." 

"How’d  you  gel  loose  from  the  wire'?" 
says  I 

"We  cut  and  tugged  him  loose."  says 
Catty,  "und  we  didn't  have  a minute  to 
spare,  either.  We  hud  hardly  dragged  hla 
feet  under  the  wire  when'n  couple  of  men 
came  up  on  the  other  side.  Tliere  was  a 
bush  right  there,  und  vve  crouched  down 
heslde  it  and  hardly  br«‘athed.  They  walked 
on.  and  we've  been  crawling  and  hiding  and 
running  ever  since  ” 

"Are  we  safe  here?"  says  Mr.  House. 

"We're  everything  else  but.”  says  Catty, 
"hut  I guess  we've  got  to  take  a chani'e  it 
doesn't  look  as  If  Mr.  Dunn  could  go  any 
farther  till  he  gets  rested  some.” 

"I  can't.”  says  Mr  Dunn,  "and  I won't — 
not  If  all  the  pirates  and  mutineers  timt 
ever  lived  come  galloping  up." 

"All  right."  says  Cutty,  "you  two  men 
sit  In  here  and  get  rested.  Catty  and  I 
will  go  out  and  reconnolter." 

"I'm  going  to  stay  right  here."  says  1. 

'■You’re  coming  with  me."  says  Catty. 

So  1 went.  M'e  stood  outside  and  ll.s- 
tened  There  were  no  sounds  of  pursuit, 
and  I guessed  the  mutineers  had  given  it 
up  as  u had  Job. 

"M’e've  got  to  find  the  sacred  Jewels," 
says  Catty. 

"The  who?"  says  t. 

"Why. " says  he,  "the  peck  of  sacred  Jew- 
els we  got  away  from  the  savages.  They 


must  be  worth  a couple  of  million  dollars. 
Now's  our  ctiance  while  those  two  medicins 
men  are  asleep." 

"What  medicine  men?"  says  I. 

"The  two  in  the  shanty  there."  says  he 
"They've  been  trailing  us  ever  since  we  es- 
caped from  the  temple,  trying  to  And  where 
we  hid  the  jewels." 

"Catty."  says  I,  "we  bettor  start  for  town 
quick,  so  you  can  see  a doctor.  Those  men 
are  Just  Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr.  House." 

"Fiddlesticks."  says  he.  "for  the  next  few 
minutes  they're  medicine  men  If  1 say  so. 
I'au't  we  have  any  fun  in  this  world?  Havo 
you  always  got  to  spoil  everything?" 

"Oh."  says  I,  "we're  pretending  again,  are 
we 


And  haven't  you  had  enough  real  excite- 
ment to-nigbt  without  having  to  pretend 
.jny?"  Euyi:  1. 

"I  tell  you.”  says  he,  "we've  got  to  get 
(hose  Jewels." 

"All  right."  I says,  "jewels  It  is."  I knew 
I might  as  well  go  ahead  and  pretend  with 
him,  because  when  he  takes  It  Into  his 
bead  to  piny  some  kind  of  a wild  game 
why.  he  Just  goes  ahead  and  does  It 

“Hope  1 haven't  forgotten  how  to  find 
tliem,  says  he.  and  he  began  pacing  oft 

He  walked  and  turned  and  walked  and 
turned.  "There."  says  he,  "if  i haven't 
made  a mistake,  we're  xlandlng  right  on 
top  of  them, 

"Then,"  says  I,  "let's  dig  and  have  it 
over  with  " 

So  We  dug,  and  sure  enough,  he  remem- 
perea  right,  In  about  two  minutes  we  came 
onto  the  old  tin  chart  case  and  got  It  out  of 
the  sand.  Catty  held  it  up  In  the  air. 

"Hurrah,"  says  he.  "we've  got  It,  MVve 
won  Now  We'll  be  ricli  for  llf<- — a million 
apiece.  1 wish  we  were  In  New  York  now 
so  vve  could  start  to  sell  tliese  emeralds  " 

’ They're  emeralds."  says  I.  "All  of 
iiu‘m  f ' 

"Every  last  one — as  big  as  hickorv  nuts” 
says  he  "Now  we've  got  to  carry  them 
those  medicine  men 
will  be  following,  and  they  mustn't  know 
whut  we  ve  got.  How'll  we  conceal  this 
Jewel  css.-? 

"Swallow  it."  says  I. 

"No."  says  he  "there  are  some  old  papers 
in  the  shack  I remember  them,  back  In  a 
corner.  Well  Just  wrap  up  the  case,  and 
iney  li  iu-v«*r  z'\h\hm'X  *'  • 

' ' '^^edictne  men 

are  kind  ..f  Idiots,  anyhow.  If  they  weren’t 
they  wouldn  t b»-  medicine  men."  ’ 

We  took  our  old  cylinder  back  to  the 
Bin  ck.  and  as  we  were  going  In  I savs  to 
(utl>.  .s.jy.  quit  pretending  and  tell  me 
for-  anyhow?-' 
C)h,  junt  for  u souvenir,**  says  no  "i 
can  hang  It  U|>  In  my  room.” 

"Huh,"  says  1 

monkeying 

with  papers,  so  I guessed  he  was  doing  up 
his  je'vtds  so  the  medicine  men  couldn’t  see 
* ’ ^ 1 e"  *’®.says,  "Tliere  Isn't  a sound 

outside.  If  you  re  rested,  1 guess  It’s  safe 
to  make  tracks  for  Nantucket" 

Dunn.  "If  there's  a bed 
In  that  town  I ni  going  to  gel  Into  It  and 
sleep  for  forty-eight  hours." 

"You've  got  to  catch  your  mutineers,  and 
-save  your  ship.'  says  Catty. 

Ill  Just  attend  to  that  by  wire,"  sayshe. 
All  ready,  says  Catty. 

'•laited  for  town,  stringing  along, 
and  none  of  us  going  viqy  fast.  prettv 
soon  we  came  to  the  edge  of  town,  and  then 
we  struck  the  en<l  of  a street,  and  felt  we 
were  safe. 

"W’bat  now?"  says  Catty, 
w I 'y.^  **  send  a wire,  aiid  then  go  to  a 
hotel.'  says  Mi’.  Dunn. 

••Guess  we'll  go  to  the  Allmlro*.,"  says 
” must  be  worrying  about  us." 

Well,  just  as  be  said  that  he  tripped  over 
the  curb  and  ttiu  tin  cylinder  flow  out  of 
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hts  arms  and  rolled  across  the  walk  just 
under  a streci  light. 

Mr.  House  looked  at  It.  and  stopped. 
'What's  that?"  he  said  In  a i|ueer  sound- 
ing voice. 

"Just  an  old  chart  c«»e  we  found  " 
"Where'd  you  find  It’’" 

Something  In  Ills  voice  made  Catty  hesi- 
tate. Defore  he  answered  he  made  n jump 
for  the  case  and  got  It  Into  his  hands,  but 
he  wasn’t  a moment  too  noun,  for  Mr 
Hou.oe  had  Jumped,  too.  The  next  thing  I 
knew  Cutty  was  tearing  down  the  stn-et 
like  all  gIt-out.  with  Mr.  House  at  his  heels. 

CIIAl’TKR  TWRNTY-ONK 

N'  '\V  there’s  one  thing  about  me.  If  some- 
body .Htarts  to  run  J'vi-  got  to  .start  to 
run  myself.  I didn't  stop  to  think  why, 
but  just  dug  out  after  Mr  House  and  Catty, 
tearing  down  the  street  like  runaway  sheep. 
Mr.  Dunn  wasn’t  built  for  running,  and  I 
guess  he  didn’t  wake  up  to  what  was  going 
on  any  more  than  I did.  We  ju.st  left  him 
dat  For  a while  he  was  out  of  the  story 
altogether. 

Catty  headed  for  the  water  and  then 
turned  off  to  the  left.  Mr.  House  wasn't 
ten  feet  behind  him,  and  I was  right  at  Mr. 
House’s  lieels.  It  was  dark  ex<'«*pi  when* 
the  street  lights  showed  and  nobody  was 
on  the  street  to  see  the  circus.  1 gained  on 
Mr  Hou.se,  and  he  gained  some  on  Catty 
Catty  isn’t  ns  good  .i  runner  as  he  ought 
to  he.  Running  Is  my  strong  point. 

About  a hundred  yards  farther.  Mr 
House  was  so  close  to  Catty  he  could  al- 
most grab  him.  I put  on  a little  more 
steam,  and  just  as  he  \vas  reaching  out  for 
the  back  of  Catty’s  neck  1 jumped  and  but- 
ted him  In  the  hip.  Somehow  he  didn't  gr.ah 
Catty  Just  then.  Things  happened  to  his 
feet-  He  tried  to  twist  his  riglit  leg  around 
his  left  leg.  and  then  he  tried  to  step  on 
hts  right  foot  with  his  left  foot,  and  then 
he  turned  himself  Into  a flying  machine.  I 
never  saw  a man  who  could  fly  so  far  as 
he  did  without  any  wings  No.  sir.  He  left 
the  ground  and  soared,  and  1 thought  he 
wasn’t  ever  coming  down  But  he  did — 
eventually — all  spraddled  out  In  the  street. 
1 kept  on  going  after  Catty. 

We  got  down  to  the  dock,  still  going 
strong  Right  ahead  of  us,  maybe  a hun- 
dred yards  out,  we  could  see  (he  riding 
light  of  the  .llhafross,  Catty  never  stopped, 
but  took  a header  into  tlie  water,  and  1 was 
right  behind  him,  and  we  swam. 

The  next  1 knew  we  were  climbing  up. 
the  ladder  to  the  deck  of  the  .llbufross.  and 
for  the  flrsl  lime  In  two  or  llirce  days  I 
felt  safe.  Dawn  was  just  beginning  to 
show  in  the  east,  but  I wasn't  interested  in 
dawns.  What  I wanted  was  coffee  and  a 
place  to  sleep. 

"Well."  says  I to  Catty,  "what  kind  of 
a circus  was  that?" 

”I  don’t  know.”  says  he.  '’but  I saw  Mr. 
House  wanted  this  chart  case,  so  I started. 
It  wasn’t  any  time  to  ask  him  why  or  what 
ailed  him  I lit  out." 

"You  did."  says  I. 

"What  became  of  him?”  says  he. 

"I  turned  him  into  an  airship,”  says  1 
"Just  as  he  was  going  to  grab  you,  I butted 
him — and  he  was  all  through  running." 

"Good  for  you."  says  Catty.  "We  better 
wake  somebody  up  No  telling  what’ll  hap- 
pen now." 

But  we  didn’t  have  to  do  any  waking 
Rameses  III  poked  his  head  above  decks,  all 
full  of  sleep  and  irritation. 

"Hey."  says  he,  "who  be  you.  and  what 
in  tunket  be  you  boardin'  this  ship  fer?" 
"It’s  us.”  says  Catty- 
"II  better  be,"  says  he,  "Where  you 
been,  and  what  you  been  up  to’’  Mr.  Brown- 
ing’s most  crary.  Flggered  you  was 
drownded." 

"We've  been  busy."  says  Catty.  "Where's 
Mr.  Browning?" 

"Here  I am.  young  man.”  says  Mr. 
Browning's  voice.  "Now.  suppose  you  give 
an  account  of  yourselves." 

"While  we're  giving  it.”  says  Catty,  "have 
Rameses  III  gel  us  a cup  of  coffee.’ 

"I  cook  meals  at  mealtimes."  says  Rame- 
ses III  as  cross  as  a snapping  turtle. 

"I  guess  we’d  better  feed  them."  says  Mr. 
Browning.  "Now  come  below  and  tell  me 
what  you’ve  been  doing  with  yourselves." 
"We've  been  In  a mutiny."  says  Catty. 
"Mutiny 

"Yes,  and  we  rescued  Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr. 
House  . 

"Hold  on  there  Start  at  the  beginning" 
"Well,  we  figured  we  ought  to  get  that 
treasure  for  Mr.  Topper,  seeing  as  we  gave 
away  the  place  where  li  was  nld.  How  Is 
Mr.  Topper?" 

"Coming  along  fine.”  says  Mr.  Browning. 
'That’s  good.  ...  So  we  went  over 
to  scout  around  the  enemy’s  camp.  We  cut 
their  wire  and  got  Inside,  and  hid  under 
a tarpaulin.  The  first  thing  we  knew  the 
men  mutinied.” 

"They  what?" 

“Mutinied.  Honest  They  wanted  the 
treasure,  so  they  seized  the  yacht  and  ev- 
erything. and  started  to  dig  for  gold.  Then 
they  caught  Wee-wee  and  me,  and  tied  us 
and  Mr.  Dunn  and  Mr.  House  all  in  a tent.” 
"Land  o'  Goshen !"  says  Mr  Browning. 
"So  Wee-woe  and  I rescued  Mr.  Dunn  and 
Mr.  House,  and  got  them  to  Nantucket  a 
few  minutes  ago,  and  then  Mr-  House 
started  to  chase  me.  and  Wee-wee  butted 
him,  and  we  dove  off  the  dock,  and  here 
Wo  are." 

"What  made  him  start  to  chase  you  after 
you’d  rescued  him?" 

"I  dropped  the  chart  case,  and  he  saw  It  ’’ 
■’What  chart  case?" 

"This  one,”  says  Catty,  and  he  picked 
the  tin  cylinder  off  the  floor  and  showed  it 
(o  Mr.  Browning. 

I thought  .Mr.  Browning  would  jump 
through  the  ceiling. 

"Where'd  you  get  this?"  lie  says. 

"Oh.  we  were  poking  around  the  hole 
where  they’d  been  digging  for  Iho  tre.naure. 
and  we  found  it-  I kind  of  wanted  it  for 
a souvenir,  so  we  took  it  away  and  hid  it. 
That  WHS  a dny  or  so  ago.  We  buried  it 
in  the  sand  near  a flsh  shanty.  Then,  hist 
night,  we  hid  from  the  mutineers  In  the 
same  shanty,  and  we  went  out  and  dug  it 
up.  Pretended  it  was  full  of  sacred  jewels  ’ 
"You  gut  this  where  they  were  digging 
for  treasure?" 

"Yes." 

"Um.  . ."  He  started  to  take  the 

cap  off  the  cylinder  and  then  he  pulled  a 
thick  roll  of  paper  out  of  It.  "Doesn't 
look  like  charts,  does  It?  So  House  saw 
this  and  chased  you?"  He  started  to  laugh. 
"What  Is  It?"  says  Catty. 

"Look  and  see.”  says  Mr.  Browning. 

We  did.  and  it  was  just  sheets  of  jmper 
covered  nil  over  with  llgures  and  funny 
marks  that  didn't  mean  u thing. 

"Looks  like  a crazy  man  wrote  It,"  says 
Catty. 

"He  didn’t,"  says  Mr.  Browning.  “A  very 


sane  man  wrote  It.  This  Is  cipher." 

"Whttt  for?  Can  you  read  it?” 

’’No."  ■ says  .Mr.  Browning,  "because  Mr. 
House  has  the  key.” 

Then  he  xtarted  to  laugh  again  and  he 
laughed  and  laughed.  "You’ve  reallv  had 
this  thing  for  days!  Oh.  that’s  too  good! 
Didn't  know  what  It  was'  ’.  . oh, 

my.  Well,  that’s  our  fiiiiH.  We  should 
have  told  you  all  about  things.  Can’t  you 
gues.s  what  It  Is?" 

"No.  sir." 

"This,"  *i.Tys  Mr  Browning,  "is  t’ji* 
treasure." 

"Aw.  shucks."  says  (!alty. 

■'ll  is,  and  there  aren’t  many  treasures 
worth  more  money — if  we  only  had  House's 
key  to  the  cipher.  As  U Is.  maybe  we’ll 
liuve  to  divide  with  him.  If  wi-  ju^t  had 
that  key.  But  we  haven’t  ’’ 

Just  then  Catty  looked  over  at  the  table, 
and  tliere  lay  Mr.  House's  black  leather 
document  case. 

"Where'd  you  find  that’"’  Catty 

"I  never  saw  It  before  What  Is  If”' 

Rameses  III  came  In  with  the  coff‘e  and 
heard  what  Mr.  Bt^>wning  said.  "I  found 
it."  says  he.  "’Twaa  under  tli<*  skylight  on 
the  screen.  I’icked  It  out  last  night." 

"What  is  it?”  says  Mr.  Browning. 

"Mr.  House's  document  bag.  When  we 
were  prl.soner.s  on  the  Parpoiac,  wc  hooked 
it  and  threw  U aboard  the  Alhatroaa." 

Then  .Mr  Browning  dlil  get  excited.  He 
Jerked  the  case  open  and  spilled  out  the 
things  in  it.  One  of  them  was  a kind  of 
a notebook  nnd  he  pounced  on  It  with  a 
yell. 

■’You  vnn't  beat  it,"  s.ays  he.  "You  kids'll 
be  the  de.ith  of  me.  Not  only  do  you  carry- 
off  the  treasure  right  under  the  noses  of 
fifty  men.  but  you  gobble  onto  the  key  to 
the  cipher  " 

"Honest?”  says  Catty 
Honest  Injun." 

"And  that  thing  Is  worth  monev  ; ' 

"It's  worth  more  than  all  the  diamond- 
you  could  jiack  in  thiii  case." 

"Mr.  Dunn  s.-ild  the  treasure  was  worCi 
a /nllllon." 

"It  Is — nnd  then  si>me."  says  Mr.  Brown- 
ing 

"But  th.-it — it’s  worth  nothing  but  scrib- 
bling.” 

"It’s  the  most  valuable  scribbling  In 
America." 

"What  is  It?" 

■ Formulae."  said  Mr  Browning. 

"What  are  they?"  says  I. 

"Just  like  recipes.”  says  Catty,  "for  mak- 
ing biscuits  or  pie.  " 

■'ICx.actly."  says  Mr.  Browning,  "only 
these  are  recipes  for  making  dyes — German 
dyes.  All  the  world  has  to  go  to  Germany 
for  Its  fine  colors.  We  don't  know  how  to 
make  them.  And  this  cipher  gives  all  the 
directions  Anybody  who  has  this  can 
manufacture  dves  as  good  as  are  made  in 
Germany,  and  make  so  much  money  he 
won’t  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

"How  did  It  ever  get  burled  out  there?" 
says  Catty 

"Do  you  remember  that  super  submarine 
Germany  sent  over  with  a cargo  to  New 
I^ondon?  Well,  on  bo.ird  that  was  an 
American  who  had  lived  in  Germany  for 
Venra.  He  was  one  of  the  crew.  But  he 
was  a good  American  and.  somehow,  he 
got  hold  of  these  formulae,  and  was  trying 
to  find  a way  to  smuggle  them  across  thi' 
ocean.  He  watted  his  chance  ami 

shipped  on  that  submarine.  One  night  the 
shl|>  was  running  along  on  the  surface,  and 
he  saw  Kind.  An  officer  said  it  was  Nan- 
tucket. So  the  man  slipped  below,  got  thl-. 
case,  and  when  he  thouglit  nobody  wa*^ 
looking,  he  slid  overboard  and  swam  for  it. 
He  knew  it  would  be  only  a matter  of  da>s 
before  the  German  secret  service  got  after 
him,  so  he  buried  the  formulae  where  you 
found  them." 

"But  how  did  Mr.  House  get  the  key  to 
the  cipher?" 

"Somehow  the  American  got  acQuainted 
with  him.  but  never  gave  btm  hIs  whole 
confidence.  A.s  I get  the  story,  the  Amei- 
Ican  was  killed,  maybe  by  the  German 
secret  service,  and  House  found  the  key  to 
the  cipher  In  his  pocket.  . The 

American  was  Mr.  Topper’s  brother." 

"Oh."  says  Catty,  "so  Mr.  Topper  is 
really  entitled  to  the  treasure,  fair  and 
square?" 

"He  is."  says  Mr.  Browning. 

"Well."  says  Catty.  ’’I’m  glad  he's  got 
It." 

“What  d’you  suppose  the  enemy’ll  do 
now?"  s.iys  I. 

"We  won’t  give  them  a chance  to  do 
much,”  says  Mr.  Browning.  'Til  get  word 
ashore  to  Topper.  This  will  do  more  to 
make  him  well  than  all  the  doctors  In  the 
country  Then  we’ll  hoist  anchor  and  get 
this  stuff  in  the  strongest  safety  deposit 
vault  In  New  York" 


Well,  that’s  about  alt  there  Is  to  the 
story,  except  that  we  got  the  formuino 
safely  to  New  York,  and  Mr  Topper  got 
well,  and  Mr.  Dunn  came  to  see  .Mr.  Brown- 
ing and  Mr.  Topper  and  offered  them  a 
million  dollars  casn  for  the  formulae,  or  h'- 
offered  to  finance  the  manufacture  of  it  and 
give  them  half  the  stock.  But  they  wouldn't 
do  businc.ss  with  him.  No,  sir 

They  started  right  out  and  formed  a com 
pany  of  their  own,  and  right  now  they're 
building  factories  and  putting  In  machinerv- 
In  a couple  of  months  the  business  will  b< 
going,  and  they  say  it  >s  going  to  make 
everybody  mixed  up  in  it  as  rich  as  all 
git  out 

But  here's  t!»e  best  of  tlie  whole  husiness. 
One  day.  after  Catty  and  1 got  home.  Mr. 
Brt)wning  and  Mr.  Topper  got  off  the  tr.tin 
and  camo  to  Catt>’s  house,  nnd  they  took 
a couple  of  envelopes  out  of  their  pocket 
and  gave  one  to  enoh  of  us. 

"What's  this?"  says  Catty, 

"Your  share  of  the  treasure."  says  Mr 
Browning.  "We  would  huve  l».st  it  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you  boys.  We  owe  the 
whole  thing  to  you" 

"But  we  Just  did  U for  fun."  says  Catty. 

"You'll  find  it  the  most  profltablc  fun  you 
ever  had."  says  Mr.  Topper.  "If  this  busi- 
ness goes  the  way  we  know  It  Is  going  to 
go.  this  stock  Wf’re  turning  over  to  you 
will  fix  you  for  life.  It’ll  give  you  a hand- 
some income  as  long  as  you  live.” 

"No."  says  Catty.  "You  mean  we  11  be 
rich?" 

"Pretty  close  to  It."  says  Mr.  Rrowning. 

"Djin't  that  beat  the  Dutch."  says  Catty. 
"The  money’s  fine,  but  1 wouldn’t  have 
missed  the  show  fur  twice  what  we’ll  g<  l 
out  of  it.  Real  treasure,  and  pirates  and 
mutineer.*.  Anybody  run  gel  rich,  but  it 
lakes  real  folks  to  have  adventures  like 
that." 

Which  was  just  like  him.  As  for  me 
well,  1 can  do  wIDiout  so  much  exeitement. 
But  I never  will  so  long  »s  I chum  aroumi 
with  (’ally  Atkins. 

TIIK  K.ND 


You'll  smack  your  lips  over  this 
Grape-Nuts  Divmity  Fudge 

Any  boy  or  girl  can  make  it  at  home 

Read  over  the  recipe  shown  below  for  making 
Grape-Nuts  Divinity  Fudge.  See  how  simple  it  is? 

The  Grape-Nuts  you  use  for  making  this  candy 
is  the  same  Grape-Nuts  that  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  (perhaps  you,  too)  eat  for  breakfast- 
served  with  milk  or  cream. 

DIVINITY  FUDGE  RECIPE 

H cup  Crape-Nuts;  2 cups  sugar;  '4  cup  water;  2 egg 
whites;  I teaspoonful  vanilla;  )4  lb.  dates  cut  fine. 

Cook  sugar  and  water  until  it  spins  a thread.  Pour  slowly 
over  the  beaten  whites,  whipping  until  the  mixture  begins 
to  harden.  Add  vanilla  and  dates,  then  the  Grape-Nuts. 

Spread  on  buttered  tins;  cut  in  squares  when  cool. 

P.S.  Don  tforget:  Grape-Nuts  with  milk  or  cream 
for  breakfast. 


There’s  a Reason 
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Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company.  Inc..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


AllfPftI  professional  tone 
IjlVtN  musical  instruments 

II I ■ I ■ and  lexxons  *ent  on  free  trial.  Vi- 
olin, Tenor  Banjo.  Hawaiian  Omiar,  Ukulele, 

MaDdnlin,(Vvmet.BaD}o  MBndolin.Bunjn  Ckelele.  Ouitar. 
Banjo  GulUr.cr  Banjo.  (Ynndorfu)  nex  c«p.vrlBh(F<lt)inrm 
c>(  trarhiniinote  muafobj^all  Four  l«-aaonan  ill  U«ch  v.,ii 
aoverni  ploi'***  OvorlUO.nnniiiicceiarol  j>lAvnri>  Donal  nil« 
(M*  free  trial  offer.  Write  for  boolilrt  Nooblifintioo. 

SLINGERLAND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  be. 

1815  Orchard  St.,  Dept.  123,  Chicago,  Dlinoia 


LOCKHART 

Spiral  Puttees 

Worn  from  the  TROPICS 
to  the  POLE 

sk  for  thcLoc/^Aorl  in  the5oy/5fze 
At  }our  Dealei’a  or  write 

195  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

t0tbaqgrt.,liilUan'  Scboela  aOntaalwUaoi. 


n ' n^rtCornei?! 

IJ  rf^y  <*  ^ 


1 . NO  KASTC  NtCOCO  • 

^Usetnem  to  mount  all  kodak 
pictunr.poR  cards.clippin£j  in  aUtumt 


•\  57’^laek.'  rrmj.’  4Dd 

\\  OtnCK -EASY- ARTISTIC.  aoM.  fuM.  Atpb»l0 

ml  voppff.  dru  ftod  Aecvpt  •obgtltvu 

■ I fiAlhinv  ••  eewwl  lAc  f 'TnVo 

frM»6NfiEL  MFC.  C0.» Dept.  471 1 N.  CliMc  St. .CHICAGO 


FILMS-DEVELOPED 


MallaaMcwllbanr  tUe  61m  lor  dmlopmeet  and 
6 T«lrrt  prints.  Ur  ttoii  6 argaiim  aav  «a«  asd 
‘.*Otlnr«prtBts.  P—mpt  icrrice.  Roanoke  Photo 
Finishing  Co..  202  Bell  Aeo..  Roanoke.  Va 


Have  Y ou  a Camera? 

Write  for  free  aample  of  our  big  magazine,  ahowing 
how  to  take  belter  pictures  and  earn  money. 
AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  823 C4sertHeiu«.Ba>(ael7,llus. 


Keep  Warm 

Wear  Russell's  Outing  Clothing. 
Here  are  a few  genuine  bargains. 
Sheeplioed  Coats,  34  in.  long...  pi.75 

Sheeplined  Moccasins l.im 

All  wool  Army  Underwear,  suits  2..Vi 

Heavy  Wool  Army  Socks 46 

Wool  Flannel  Anny  Shlrla 3.66 

Coat  style,  wool.  Army  Sweaters  6.oo 

Army,  wool  blankets 3.50 

Aviator’s  Leather  Helmet 3.60 

U.  8,  Navy  Pea  Jacket*.  16.00 

Ross  6 shot  bull  action  Rifle lu.ou 

Rnss  H.  (’.  Cartridges,  box 7.6 

t(o  bavo  a complete  aMortment  <>f  Arm.  and 
Nntr  I'niforma  Inrigiiia  sod  Kuulpmrat. 

Altn  all  « Inter  sporting  g<vid* 

U nit  f..r  rilUKCATAtOO  ITO  Auifninfns  .>rrr  Armti 
and  Savy  and  .vp<>r((ng  Oix'il*  Mi'rclaU. 

RUSSELL’S,  Inc.  245  West  42nd  St..  New  York 
t'lirmerlr  Arm'  * N*»  i St.-o- 1’.>  ,1m' 


!E  A BANKER 


R> 

■ *ac»  tar  tr«a  bosk.  "t<««  Ia  Becom*  a H«AS«r 

EIW.ARU  ALTORN.  /VroAnl. 
Amsrlcan  School  of  Ftnanco,  79  Mclono  Bids..  Columbus.  O- 


Boys,  Let  Us  Help  You  Earn  Money 
As  Our  "SCOUT  MOTOR  TRUCK  AGENT" 

Buy  .\live!  You’ve  been  luoking  for 
this  chance-  .-\ssociate  yourself  today 
willi  the  Motor  Truck  intlitslry.  Learn 
to  bo  self-dcpcndcnl.  Write  us  today 
for  ihc  “Seoiit  Agent"  plan.  Cata- 
logues and  full  information  free, 
(ireatest  opportunity  ever  offered  boys 
wliu  want  some  extra  pocket  money. 

THE  COMMERCE  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Mich. 


BOYS  and  GIRLS 

Sell  35  packets  of  asaurted  vegct.-ible  seeds 
at  10c  Iter  packet.  Easy  tti  sell.  Wbetisold, 
return  $‘2.33.  Keep  $1.17. 

Evfrvbodt;  will  waul  seriU,  to  ortln-  earlp 

FEDERAL  SEED  CO.,  Box  471,  Lancaster, Pa. 


BOYSorGIRLS 


Earn  $1.00 
in  an  hour 

“Stadt  rreytt-*d  yytttrday  alt  told  oat  in  half 
Aour,  " Richard  Ltwit,  Concordia,  Kan. 
Other*  aru  doing  It.  aolling  our  rrgalaldo  aood*  at  ta- 
per largo  packet.  Fnail}  aold.  Oct  tO.pack  aamplo  lot 
(lend  no  mom-'  Wa  Iruat  you.  When  Mwd*  ars  *old. 
kocp  II.  le,  rot  urn  Ualancd  to  >i* 

AMERICAN  SEED  CO..  6«<  H.108.  Uactjirr.  Pa. 


If  you  write  now  for  our  1922  Cataloguo,  we 
wlJJ  aend  the  famous  HENDERSON  Collec- 
bon  of  seeds — one  packet  ench  of  Pondcroaa 
Tomnto,  Big  Boaloo  Lettuce,  White  Tipped 
Scarlet  Radish.  Henderson's  Invincible  As- 
ters. Henderson's  Brilliant  Alislure  Poppies, 
(iisnt  Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas. 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 
Simply  state  where  you  taw  thi*  ailvertite- 
ment.  enclose  ten  cents  for  mailing  the  CetA- 


loguc,  "Everything  for  the  Garden."  nnd 
rill  bo  sent  without  extra  eharge. 
E.MPTY  ENVELOPE  COUNTS  FOR  CASH 


the  f-rciU  will 


Tlicjc  tc*U-d  seeds  come  in  a coupon  en- 
velope which,  emptied  and  returned,  will  be 
accepted  aa  a 26-eent  eash  payment  on  any 
orddr  amounting  to  Jl.OO  or  more.  Don’t 
delay  : write  at  once. 


1922  CATALOGUE 
NOW  READY 

Bigger  and  better  than 
ever,  the  moat  beauUful 
and  complete  horticul- 
tural publication  of  the 
year,  a book  of 

176  pages. 

16  color  pages.  Over 
1000  beautiful  engravings 
showing  actual  results.  A 
mine  of  valuable  garden 
information.  Send  today 
for  this  helpful  guide  to 
a belter  garden  and  the 
special  seed  collection. 
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The  American  Boy 


too.  con  do  It  «s«y  mod 
tnSOiBinuUJ  tjiD»*'iM>»p»<i»ltooli 
orknowIcd^N^oirrO  YouroIJblkcoodthfSIikw 
Motor  AtUchaeot  invo  ;oo  • ipc«4]r.  drprntUbU 
motorcycle  otosm^  coot.  2HU.P. motor,  ftoni 
from  4 to  40  mile*  on  hoorl 

Tbe  Shaw  Attachment  eic*cic 

Euy  to  control,  plrwinir  to  rule,  ecooomlcol  toop< 
erklc  Thontende induly 
nee.  Ironcled  ^itrutee. 

WRITI  TOOAT  fer  full  _ 

tbU  •owl# rf ol  At-  //\  f\ 

ft<TWT>»ftt  *6*1  lb#  ,\V/ / \a  ft  _ 

Bmv  ^op#t  Watetf*  ft  .^9Eb^^ 

•kreU.  ehifb  ••  {I  * 

hiM  MAuf««tara.  Ir 

SHAWMfO.CO  >\  >7 


The 


Shaw  Attachment 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW 

Car<«onl>te  Are  Well  Peld 
We  will  ootKivo  )ou  any  ^rniid  (>rlt«  If  you  anewi-r 
thia  ad  Nor '*111  wo  rloun  to  ninkc  >oa  rich  to  a 
work.  Hut  If  you  ere  niiiloii*  to  iti  '«'lni>  yourtalout 
• llh  a aiiroeeafiil  rarlooniet.  m<  >>m  i nn  meko  moD- 

Sr.  *aa4er«eref  <Mt  ei.tiirr,  wilh  «r  la  aUme*.  far  ^tl- 
•Oa  af  rartuona  aaO  aaoiala  Iraaan  plala,  aoil  let  ua  aiplala. 

TIIK  W.  I,,  lev \NH  Hrlioo)  al  Clirioolilii C 
Kilt  l.rixiri  milk’..  Clrtrliiixl.  U. 


MAJOR  LEAGUE  BALL 

" (Ac  indoor  bote-ball  game  supreme” 
ka  aiiynir  ■ i . ' • .<>'  Il.r  t.al  «rIenllILrall|t 

worked  eot  lr»iu  ar«r  nv  malur  lra|u.  lamae— «'*r>  pley 
iliai'a  ri'kile  oo  the  iluiuoud— Ihrllla  lelorc—all  B laeina  «( 
f V.  -•  • --.j-.r  ..r  Amenrati  Lrefor.  a*  yoo  prrfrr— 
r...:.  t..  .-i.-h  Irafor.  layirarnilnc  ell  th#  alar 
play  r t:  jiey  a wnuiriratur  aarUa  - kc»p  boa  arrura.  »lau>l. 
inia,  plirbinf  reroida.  bittlop  and  Aaldliif  errraci  i -t»l 
I>  4/M«  play  It.  aod  Ifbe'aaoy  kind  nf  a fan.  H'<1717/  l>AVI 
■k  for  iba  beat  drai'iiplion  of  • ' abut  oat” 
*r  ACk  (aiiia  aaot  oa  duriai  Janetry  or  Krbtu- 
AJ.  UU  ary.  foil  partirulaia  wllh  each  fame  or  no 
“ nppllrellon,  ether  prirea.  Thli  woailerlol 

REWARD  'all  fame.  10x10  Inrb.a.  ailb  S faina . 112 

' IIK.O.  nOr*  terdi.  rlr  . arpt  pt.klpald  to 
aiir  ad'lma  od  rarripl  ofCZ.CO.  He  aura  to  alate  wbalhar  you 
want  Nallunal  Leafua  or  Amerirau  l.eaine.  Send  money, 
order,  eiprrai  nr.ler  or  (tab  <r>>  rrflatned  mall'  to 

THE  NATIONAL  GAME  MAKERS 

2S14  Wiaconain  Ave.,  Waahinglon,  D.  C. 


MAKE  MONEY 


Every  boy  needo  the  Pocket  Skate  Sharpener— 
■ I keep*  ikatca  oharp.  Sell  it  to  your  friemlt — 
moke  money.  For  tale  at  Hardware  Stores. 
Send  ua  SOc.  for  aample  and  agent'a  propoeition. 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MFC.  CO. 
Milwaukee.  Wis, 


Build  and  Fly  Model 

Aeroplanes 


llulio  a U>dal  A«r»  laer  the!  will  Hr 
iilearral  urw  With  lUEAl.  aral. 
Ilrswiaea  erd  fiulldinx  and  rir 


\.  - "I  CurKaa JM40.2Treliiltn  ^ _ 

J •Alone.  OeHeviMand  ft  H .» 
'a-,/  ^ aettie  *Piene.  >a  C-4  Ikp 

Ma»ai  »eeei*rie.  Cwrtlaa  / ’1 L 

s:,;:;,L::*v::ikj'A'^s'opr.r.*‘*’*'!*- '"?“»«'!  l 

CtitUgtt  tf  WfiAL  iladrl  /Irreptea.k 

aWTi-rrlk-.  a.  rw«.d"^  PoVto"ld 
Uml  >CTeoU«tSBo»lyCe..  161  ffeeilerSl..<ar  W.Baasioa.N  Y ( 


SYPHER  MEG.  CO  . 10B  Sypher  Bldo  , lolrdo.  Ohio 


ZIP-ZIP 

fet  S*pl  Vd.ioia 
Old  I’rico  . . bill- 

NEW  PRICE  36c 
Same  old  Zlp^ZIp,  boys,  but  better 
price,  flue  Zip-Zip  rubbers. 
Order  from  ua  or  you  r 
<UaUr  s for  ft  00. 

AUlOMMIC  RUfiBHI  (0. 

0«pt.l7 1 Columbia,  S.C. 


MO 


For  the  Boys  to  Make 


By  A.  NEELY  MALE 

Author  of  “The  Boy  Craftsman. flie  Handy  [k>y.“  etc. 

of  a brass  .sbell  (PiR.  IS),  insulator  iKIk 
16),  socket  iFiK.  17).  nntl  shell  t-aii  (FIk- 
THK  floor  lamp  In  Ihe  3>luitoKrnph  has  “ 'ulul«turi- 

I been  iiatterneil  after  store  mudcls  cost*  base  plate  (Htf.  20).  10  or  I.  feet  of  ilvo|i- 
I * ing  between  eight  and  ten  dollnrs.  The  ford  (silk  covered  looks  nicest),  and  .t  base 
! material  for  this  liomemiide  model  will  not  ping  (Fig.  21). 

I'ost  more  than  a dolliir.  The  adjustments  Figure  13  shows  the  assembled  lamp  I'l 
on  thr 


\ Reading  Lamp 


prnetic.'illy  ihe  came  an 


that  you  buy.  ex- 
I cept  mere  is  no  ex- 
tension adjiintinent 
for  setting  the  lamii 
arm  at  different 
^ heights;  tliat  ad- 
j;:stmcnt  Is  not  es- 
sential. The  stand- 
ard nnd  lump  arm 
of  tiie  homemade 
lamp  are  r>f  wood. 

Soft  pine  will  be 
easiest  to  work,  but 
oak  or  other  hard 
wood  may  he  used. 

The  shade  is  a tin 
p.an.  A T-hinge  and 
a thumb  holt  make 
possible  (he  side 
Hwlng  and  lilting 
adjustments.  The 
construction  Is  sim- 
ple. .as  you  will  see 
ny  looking  at  the 
working  drawings. 

Figure  2 shows  a 
dot.ail  of  the  lamp 
'tamlard,  and  Fig. 

;.h«Avs  a detail  of 
tlie  base.  Base 
members  nnd  It 
.ire  l-by-2  strips  of 
the  length  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  ivltli  the 
i-nds  lie%’i'|ed.  .anil 
the  centers  notched 
so  the  oleces  can  be 
"halved"  together. 

Halving  consists  In 
cutting  from  each 
strip  a piece  equal 
to  the  width  and 
one-hnlf  the  thick- 
ness of  the  other 
strip,  so  when  the 
.•(trips  are  crossed 
as  shown  In  Fig.  3 
they  will  Interlock 
with  surfaces  flush 
with  one  another. 

Cut  the  sides  of  the 
notches  with  a saw, 

.«nd  split  out  the 

wood  between  the  saw  cuts  with  a chisel. 
To  make  a successful  halved  Joint,  the 
notciies  must  be  of  the  right  width 
and  depth  so  the  pieces  will  fit  snugly, 
(rut  and  nt  shoe  blocks  C to  the  ends 
of  crosspieces  A and  B (Fig.  3).  so 
the  base  will  real  evenly  ujion  the  floor. 
These  should  be  of  the  width  and  thicknos.>: 
of  crosspieces  A and  H 

Standard  U|>righl  D is  a l-b>-l  strip  of 


lamps  ceptucle.  secured  by  the  ni|>ple  to  the  bus* 


FlP  1.  The  Mnlerlol  for  This  Lamp  Wtll  Cost 
About  One  Dollar 


WANTED! 

, U.S.  RAILWAY  - 

te^^AIL  CLERKS 

$1600  First  Year 

Hundred*  Needed  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

E**ry  raia  »r  boy  Dmi.  1-  ua,  Roeheeter.  N.  V. 

o»*f  16  ikesld  **?•»  '‘f'l  <’h»rt*.  'll 

, fSy  , B4IIw»»  Mill  ri.ik  Si«mlo»lK.n 


The  Loiup  omi  -Munle. 


the  length  shown  In  Fig  liraeket  blocks 
K I Ftg.  2)  should  Ih-  laid  out  by  the  pat- 
’i  rn  shown  In  Fig.  C.  If  you  have  a bracket 
'.i\v,  you  will  find  it  ea.sicst  to  saw  out  th'- 
iTuckets  wllh  it.  The  hrackets  can  lie  fas- 
I'-ii'  d to  the  standard  upright  and  base  with 
glue  and  ftnlshlng  nall.s,  or.  Instead  of  the 
nails,  >uu  can  use  round-head  blued-iron 
linishing  screws  (Fig.  1). 

The  upjier  end  of  the  standard  upright 
must  be  slutted  to  receive  the  narrow  flap 
of  a T-lilngo  of  the  also  of  F (Fig,  7).  Cut 
the  slot  with  a saw.  .ind  smooth  Its  sides 
with  sandpaper.  Fasten  the  hinge  flap  in 
tile  slot  witli  round-head  screws,  drilling 
lioles  through  the  face  of  the  upright  In  the 
right  positions  for  the  screws  (fSgs  1 and 
2).  When  the  hinge  has  been  fastened  In 
place,  saw  off  the  end  of  a large 
spool  Kf,  Fig.  8).  and  glue  and  nail 
it  to  the  top  of  upright  D.  then  glue 
.iiid  ta<  k a 1-lneli  wooden  button 
mohl  (Hi  to  the  lop  of  the  8|>ool 
end. 

Hinge  F supports  lamp  arm  I 
(Fig.  9),  and  |>rovldes  for  its  side- 
swing  and  lilting  adjustnients  (Fig. 

14).  Cut  it  by  the  pattern  of  Pig. 

11  Figures  9 nnd  10  show  how 
this  arm  block  must  be  slotted  to 
receive  the  strap  flap  of  the  T- 
hlnge.  Make  the  slot  with  a s.nw, 
nnd  sandpaper  the  sides  so  the  strap 
llan  will  nt  without  wedging.  Drill 
a hole  through  the  block  at  thi* 
proper  point  to  come  opposite  the 
end  iiole  in  tlip  strap  flap  of  the 
hinge,  and  buy  a thumb  bolt  an>l 
wing  nut  (J  and  K,  Fig.  9)  to  m 
lio'  lioh- ; also  two  Iron  washers  to 
nlaco  under  the  head  and  nut  of  the 
bolt.  Two  additional  holes  are  re- 
(lulred  One  in  the  under  side  of 
the  arm  block,  llie  other  in  the  end. 
through  which  to  fish  the  lamp  coni 
(Pig.  14) 

Spool  end  I-  fFig.  12)  is  the 
other  end  of  the  spool  from  which 
«nd  (T  w.-\B  cut  It  is  glued  and 
nailed  to  the  end  of  arm  block  1< 

To  It  Is  screwed  the  base  plate  of 
the  lamp  receptacle. 

For  electrical  equipment  you  will 
need  a lamp  receptacle,  consisting 


(date,  and  Indicates 
iiow  the  plate  Is 
screwed  to  spool 
end  L on  the  lamp 
arm.  Screw  a 
Kcrew  eye  Into  tiie 
standard  ujiright 
(M.  Fig.  14),  and 
run  the  lnmi>  cord 
tlirough  It.  With 
the  receptacle  wired 
nnd  mounted  on  the 
lump  arm,  acre.v  a 
lamp  bulb  into  it 
and  screw  tiie  plug 
Into  an  electric  out- 
let. to  test  out  the 
eunnections. 

The  lamt>  Is  now 
ready  for  its  shade. 
Buy  a tin  jian  seven 
Inches  in  diameter 
(N.  Fig-  23).  and  a 
brass  shade  holder 
such  as  is  used  on 
electric  fixtures  to 
support  glass  globes 
(O.  Fig  26). 

Mark  oft  the  di- 
ameter of  the  Inntp 
rcceplitcle  upon  the 
side  of  the  tin  pan. 
and  with  the  nolnt 
of  a n.all  jiierce  a 
ring  of  hob's  inside 
of  this  circle  (Fig 
21).  Ihjnch  holes 
between  these  holes 
and  the  piece  of  tin 
will  be  cut  away. 
Smooth  up  the 
rough  edge  of  the 
hole  with  a file. 

The  shade  holder 
requires  slight  al- 
terations. File 
through  the  rim  of 
the  holder  each 
side  of  each  set 
screw  (l>),  and 
bend  up  the  cars  .is 
shown  In  Fig.  26 
Place  the  holder 
over  the  receptacle  hole,  inside  of  the  pan 
as  shown  in  Fig.  27.  punch  holes  through 
the  side  of  the  jian  opposite  the  screw  holes 
m the  receptacle,  and  Lis- 
ten tlie  receptacle  to  the 
pan  with  screws  P.  run- 
ning these  through  the 
pan  into  the  hole.s  of  the 
holder  (Figs.  23  .and  27). 

Bend  the  center  ring  of 
the  holder  as  much  as  Is 
necessary  to  make  it  ver- 
tical. Slip  the  lamp  re- 
ceptacle through  the  ring 
of  the  holder,  tighten  the 
ring  screw,  and  the  shade 
will  be  fastened  securely. 

The  lamp  arm.  standard 
and  base  should  be  fin- 
ished to  match  the  furni- 
ture of  tlie  room  in  which 
the  lamp  is  to  be  used 
After  staining,  shellac  the 
surfaces,  then  wax  or  var- 
nish them.  In  case  you 
wish  to  wlilte-enamel  the 
wood  instead  of  staining 
It.  apply  two  coats  of  flat 
white  paint,  then  one  coat 
of  white  enamel.  The  out- 
side  of  the  tin-pan  shade, 
and  the  metal  fittings 
s h o u I d he  lacquered. 

If  you  cannot  match  the 
brass  finish  of  tlie  lamp 
reccTdacle,  lacquer  it  also 


Snowball  Target 

lAPKINO  willing  human 
^targets  to  Jirlt  with 
snowballs,  the  next  Ix-sl 
form  of  target  Is  a home- 
made model  like  that 
shown  In  the  accompany- 
ing Illustration.  All  that 
you  need  for  this  target  Is 
a square  platform  of 
boards  similar  lo  a real  estate  agent’s  "For 
Sah'"  sign,  on  which  to  paint  target  rings, 
and  supports. 

Four  feel  square  Is  a good  slsi.-  for  the 


This  ^lll  Develop  Your  PllLhinft  Arm. 


target  platform.  Any  boards  you  can  find 
will  serve  the  purpose.  Figure  2 shows  how 
to  fasten  the  boards  together  with  a pair  of 
2-bv-4s  (A)  cut  long  enough  to  do  for  legs. 
A tliird  2-by-4  (B)  hinged  to  a block  spiked 
to  the  back  of  tlie  uppermost  board  (C) 
forms  a prop. 

There  should  he  four  rings  and  a buIl'K- 
eye.  The  best  way  to  describe  the  circles 
is  with  a homemade  compass  like-  that 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  T.ik«'  a .strip  of  heavy 
cardboard,  and  with  a nail  punch  a hole 
near  one  end  for  tlie  center  of  the  bull’s-eye. 
Then  punch  a hole  at  the  riglit  distance 
from  the  center  for  describing  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bull’s-eye.  and  four  holes  at 
equal  distances  aj>art  for  describing  the  cir- 
cumferences of  rings. 

Y'ou  can  use  any  paint  you  cun  find  for 
filling  in  the  rings,  but  black  will  be  easiest 
to  see.  of  course. 

In  counting  score,  a bull’s-eye  counts  five 
points,  the  first  ring  outside  of  it  four 
points,  the  second  ring  tliree  points,  the 
third  ring  two  jioints.  and  the  fourth  ring 
one  noint.  If  p snowh.all  touclies  two  rings 
tlie  higher  scoring  ring  i.s  counted.  Raclt 
player  throws  five  snowballs  each  turn 
Twenty-live  points  (five  buirs-c)<-s)  are  a 
jierfect  score. 

The  snowball  target  will  give  you  oppor- 
tunity to  e-vercise  your  pitclilug  arm. 

and  to  demon- 
strate how  well 
you  can  "put 
’em  ovoi'.’’ 


Snowball 

Tenpins 

Y cannot 
* bowl  over 
these  tenpins 
the  way  you 
bowl  in  a bowl- 
Ing  alley.  in- 
.■*tead.  you  must 
upset  them  by 
striking  them 
"ith  throw  n 
snowballs. 

Figure  1 
shows  how  the 
pins  (sticks 
uhout  20  Inches 
long)  are  stuck 
in  the  snow.  If 
the  snowfall  has 
b'-eii  light,  select 
a drift,  or  pile 
up  the  snow  in 
a hank,  to  stick 
the  jiliis  In.  Ar- 
lungi'  the  slicks 
III  tile  regular 
order  for  setllng 
up  ti-npiiis  (Fig. 

Kach  jdayer 
I li  r o w 3 three 
siiowb.alls  each 
turn,  and  scores 
one  point  *-•- 
or  knocked  out 


Details  lor  ihe  Reading  Lomt>. 


eacli  pin  knocked  over. 


Ils  perpendicular  position.  Reset  the  n| 
after  each  player  finishes  his  turn  T 
game  jnay  consist  of  any  number  of  poin 


Arrange  Ihe  Tenpins  as  Shown  Above. 


Opening  a Sealed 
Envelope 

jVI  OST  peojile  are  absent-mindi 
at  times,  nnd  one  of  those  llm 
sometimes  happens  to  be  wh« 
seullng  nn  envelope.  The  env 
scaled,  then  instant 
“ .i®  '•(•momliered  that  a stam 
coin,  cllpjilng.  or  other  end 
sure  referred  to  In  the  letter  hi 
been  omitted,  or  the  writer’s  nan 
or  address,  or  both,  have  not  bn 
mentioned.  With  the  dtscovn 
made  before  the  letter  is  malle 
cament  is  not  as  bad  j 
the  absent-minded  boy  wl 

fiTipUea  molasnos  down  h 

neck,  then  scratched  his  pancakes 
To  open  a scaled  I'nvelope,  It 

low  the  stlckum  on  the  sealed  fli 
M Ihe  envelope  i 

tile  t.ablc  flap  up,  slip  the  end  i 
A round  pencil  und' 

tile  flap  at  one  corner,  and  slow 
roll  It  toward  the  center;  then  coi 
In  the  other  corner,  or  beg 
at  the  other  corner  and  work  t' 
wards  the  center.  After  the  ei 
closure  has  heeti  made,  apply  iias 
to  the  flap,  press  dow-n  th(‘  flap,  ur 
rub  with  your  handkerchief. 
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A Grim  Sea  Conflict 


U'oiUtiiuftl  /I'oin  jiaiir  I,.) 


hollow  renewed  his  senrch  for  more  *nuir- 
rejs. 

Suddenly  the  hont  lurched. 

"Look  out  there Georce  wurned  without 
looking  up.  He  was  securinc  the  jupilrrel 
family  In  the  cubby  hole  >in«ler  the  bow 
sent.  The  warning  had  only  left  hit  lips 
wtien  the  boat  lunped  viciously.  Oeorpe 
went  sprawling  and  Ralph  shrieked  with 
terror. 

Instantly  Georpe  got  to  his  knees.  Hor- 
ror held  him  helpless  a moment.  Ralph, 
suspended  between  boat  and  tree,  was  in 
the  embrace  of  a devllflsh  that  had  been 
concealed  under  the  branches,  camouflaged 
by  Its  coloring  and  long  arms  as  part  of 
the  tree  Itself.  The  boy's  body  sagged  with 
the  weight  of  the  monster-  His  knees  and 
feet  held  with  gripping  strength  against  the 
side  of  the  tilted  boat  and  his  hands 


with  gripping  strength  against  the 
w.  the  tilted  boat  ar  ’ " ’ >-  - • 

clinched  hfs  hold  on  the  tree.  . ... 

Through  George's  mind  flashed  the  vivid 
scene  of  Marco's  story.  The  horrible  and 
Inevitable  ending  of  one  who  encountered 
the  sea's  grim  savage  made  him  shudder 
And  that  end  seemed  so  near.  If  Ralph 
lost  his  grip  or  struggled  and  roused  the 
devilfish,  the  monster  would  probably  loose 
Us  hold  on  the  tree  and  drag  the  boy  to 
the  bottom  with  him.  Moreover,  the  boat 
was  lurching  perilously,  and  threatened  to 
capsize  at  any  moment,  which  would  in- 
crease the  danger  of  the  boys’  position  i. 
hundredfold,  George  feared  that  both  would 
be  dragged  to  their  doom. 

But  something  strong  and  defiant  within 
him  set  his  wits  to  work.  Both  might  be 
overpowered  by  the  strength  of  those  ter- 
ribie  clinging,  sucking  arms,  but  it  should 
not  be  until  after  lie  had  tried  some  means 
of  snatching  safety  from  peril. 

"Ralph,  listen  I'’  he  said.  "You  know 
what  It  means  If  you  struggle.  You've  got 
lo  stick,  boy.  Hold  steady.”  As  he  spoke, 
he  acted  with  frenzied  speed.  Working  cau- 
tiously from  his  own  end  of  the  boat  in 
order  to  keep  It  balanced,  he  snubbed  the 
rope  holding  the  tree  to  the  rower's  seat, 
then  got  Ralph’s  foot  farthest  from  the 
fish  worked  into  a noose  of  the  rope's  free 
end.  and  laslieil  securely. 

A rapid  survey  convinced  George  that  he 
had  lessened  tlie  danger  of  swamping  or 
overturning  the  boat,  but  to  gain  a still 
better  liolu  on  safety  for  Ralph  his  other 
leg  had  to  be  secured.  A noose  was  ready 
for  it  when  from  the  water  the  horrlbh' 
creature  shot  Its  great  arms  Two  struck 
over  the  boat  One  of  them  clasped  Its  side. 
The  other  formed  a sucking  spiral  around 
Ralph's  free  leg  and  dragged  it  into  the 
water,  and  the  cupping  embrace  of  his  body 
had  been  lengthened. 

Ralph  moaned.  _ 

"Keep  to  It.  Ralph!  Keep  to  It!"  George 
encouraged.  ‘T’in  bound  to  get  him ! 

The  beak  and  bead  of  the  devllfisli.  which 
Ihe  repulsive  monster  rarely  protrudes  ex- 
cept in  action,  were  toward  the  tree  and 
Ralph.  George  could  see  only  a line  of  its 
evil  eyes.  Tlie  boy's  hands  seemed  gifted 
with  sight  so  skillfully  they  worked  while 
ho  watched  for  any  chnnye  In  that  glinting 
line  or  an  artful  movement  of  the  heua— 
the  only  warning  of  a d‘‘vUflflh's  sinister  in* 
tentlons.  He  knew  that  toucidng  the  rrea- 
lure  aroused  its  anger.  Testing  what  had 
already  been  done  to  see  if  It  was  secure 
for  a violent  struggle,  he  then,  witii  des- 
perate caution,  and  at  terrible  risk  of  up- 
.sptting  the  boat  or  arousing  tlie  fish. jilayed 
tlie  noose  for  an  arm  that  swayed  below  the 
water,  limp  ns  a ribbon  of  kelp,  between 
the  arm  around  the  victim's  leg  and  the 
one  that  clutched  the  boat.  He  helped  by 
lashing  this  down  to  lessen  the  fish's  power 
to  drag  Ralph  into  a position  where  he 
would  be  in  danger  from  the  monster  a 
beak  or  fighting  bead  stroke.  , . , . 

"Now,  Ralph,  now !"  he  warned  at  last. 
"Hold  for  your  life.  boy.  hold ! " he  shouted 
above  the  terrific  flaying  of  waters  as  he 
at  last  caught  the  arm  for  which  he  liad 
been  playing  and  snublied  tlie  end  of  the 
rope  that  held  It  to  the  seal.  He  turned 
to  face  n sUuatlon  more  terrible  than  be- 
fore. The  animal’s  quick  movements  had 
brought  the  arm  which  held  the  victims 
leg  into  the  noose.  Boy  and  octopus  were 
lashed  together  . . * u.  , 

Instinctively  George  reached  for  his  knife. 
As  nulckly  came  the  knowledge  of  that 
weapon's  uselessness  against  the  tough,  slip- 
pery leather  of  those  terrible  cupping  arms^ 
His  mind  flashed  something  better.  All  of 
his  rope  was  used  up.  but  off  came  his 
shirt.  Never  did  boy’s  wits  work  faster  or 
hands  surer.  Torn,  the  pieces  knotted  to- 
gether. the  shirt  was  used  to  put  at*" 
lioldlng  the  boat  eut  of  cnmrnlsslon  with 
this  second  arm  secured,  the  fish  was  prac- 
tically powerless  to  get  nearer  Ralph  with 
Its  beak  or  head  stroke. 

George  stood  erect  in  the  boat.  The  sea 
had  been  a secondary  matter  until  this 
moment.  With  a confused  sense  of  a new 
danger  coming  upon 

around.  The  mystery  of  the  depths— their 
limitless  space  suddenly  became  overwhelm- 
ing He  heard  the  strange  moan  of  a rising 
wind  at  sea.  He  saw  the  waters  beginning 
to  curl  Ahead  he  saw  the  crested  tops  of 
combers  hitting  one  against  the  other.  Real- 
ization of  the  menace  they  faced  rushed 
over  him.  During  the  fight  the  undertow 
iiad  carried  them  into  Light  Rock  current, 
and  they  were  being  swept  toward  the 

snarling  waters  where  the  tide  currents 

What  could  be^do?  Certain  death  awaited 
his  brother  If  he  cut  the  rope  which  bound 
him— certain  for  both  If  they  entered  the 
Bwlriing  pool  with  only  Ralph  s numbing 
gHp  bolding  to  the  tree  that  kept  their  grim 
foe  from  dragging  down  the  boat. 

For  an  Instant  the  brave  lad  s chin 
touched  his  breast  Then  defiantly  he 

lo.ssed  back  the  hair  that  had  fallen  over 

*’*’'RaUib’.  listen !"  he  cried  with  hoarse 
tensenrs.s  "Everything's  up  to  you  now 
Weil  both  be  lost  if  you  let  go.  No  mat- 
ter what  happens,  ynu've  got  to  stick ! Do 
you  hear — both  of  us'" 

He  did  not  wait  for  n reply,  a 

swift  upwnrd  glance,  he  balanced  bim.self. 
ax  In  hand.  In  the  boat  He  leaped.  an<l 
had  reckoned  well.  His  free  arm  swung 
round  the  upturned  snag  on  the  tr.-e,  HIh 
feet  found  footing  upim  Its  trunk.  Tr«-i-  an<l 
boat  to.ssed,  The  waters  churned  lietween 
them  with  the  flaying  arms  of  tlic  fish,  T lo 
reeling  boy  clung  with  the  grip  of  despair 
For  a dark  moment  of  giddiness  be  dim  rl 
not  look  to  see  what  had  h.ipi.eiied.  It 
jiassod  His  lips  moved  In  gratitude  Ralph 
still  clung  to  the  tree. 


George  looked  into  the  water  .and  saw  the 
repulsive  thing  that  was  the  cause  .of  the 
d<-8perale  leap — the  thing  that  would  drag 
hiB  brother  to  the  depths,  feigning  death. 
Us  uncHiight  arms  hung  limp  like  floating 
seaweed.  Its  body  was  stretched  out  on 
a branch  a little  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  tin-  he.nd  partly  hidilon  beneath  the 
tree  trunk  He  knew  It  was  only  one  of 
the  flail's  treaclierous  pauses  In  a conflict. 
He  saw  his  opportunity  in  the  evil  out- 
stretched head  His  heart  bounded  with 
the  fray  of  battle. 

Resolute,  straight,  motionless,  he  stood  In 
his  perilous  position-  The  upraised  ax 
struck.  The  powerful,  horny  Jaws  of  the  mon- 
ster yawned.  The  demoniac  glare  of  the  eyes 
faded.  There  was  no  further  need  of  the 
creature's  feigning.  Before  the  first  con- 
vulsions of  the  death  agony  were  over, 
George  was  astride  the  tree  and  sliding  to- 
ward Ralph.  Breathless  with  the  struggle, 
he  reached  out  and  caught  his  brother  In 
his  arms  Just  as  the  boy's  bloodless  fingers 
loosed  their  hold  on  the  tree. 

George  forgot  the  sea.  his  uncertain  seat, 
the  moaning  of  the  wind.  In  his  Joy  as  he 
clasped  the  unconscious  Ralph. 

JOY  suddenly  changed  to  anguish  and  his 
arms  weakened  with  their  heiplesk  bur- 
lien  wlien  one  of  the  slimy  arms,  caught  by 
'he  furious  undertow,  whipped  the  waters 
. :«e  a lash.  They  were  on  the  verge  of 
*he  maelstrom  where  the  currents  met.  They 
. oeen  released  from  a horrible  death  to 
dance  on  the  edge  of  destruction  with  the 
invincible  powers  striving  against  them- 
Then  George  felt  the  haul  of  the  wind,  the 
blow  of  a gigantic  comber,  the  drag  of  the 
mighty  stream  in  which  they  were  riding. 
They  entered  the  gigantic  whirlpool  wlierc 
the  tide  currents  met  the  billows  of  the  open 
sea!  Instantly  its  snarling  waters  sur- 
rounded them,  and  as  suddenly  tlioy  hol- 
lowed into  an  engulfing  cavern  into  which 
tree,  fish  and  craft  sank. 

During  that  downward  glide  George  sum- 
moned his  strength,  muscles,  and  skill.  His 
legs  held  the  tree  like  the  Jaws  of  .a  vi.m' 
He  shifted  his  burden  to  his  shoulder.  A^ 
the  glassy  wall  of  water  crumbl«-d  around 
them  and  tliey  began  to  rise,  he  caught  the 
boat  as  it  swung  on  the  bulging  swell  and 
heaved  his  load  over  its  tipping  side. 

Boat  and  tree  whirled  dizzily  in  the  vor- 
tex of  the  wliiripool.  They  were  drlviii 
.ipart.  pulled  togethiT.  gripped  by  undci- 
lows.  torn  by  cross-currents — iilayiblngs  of 
the  furious  waters — momentarily  tbreuteneU 
with  death. 

Ue.speration  look  hold  of  George.  Baf- 
fled, cowering,  not  knowing  from  what 
source  the  fatal  blow  would  come,  he  clung 
In  the  end  of  the  frail  cinft.  Half  dazed, 
he  watched  an  immense  comber  rolling  to- 
ward them.  It  sucked  the  drifting  logs 
under  It  as  If  they  were  straws.  The  rope 
whicit  l.ished  them  to  their  doom  creaked. 
The  boat  shuddered  In  the  giddy  whirl  be- 
neath It. 

Tile  boy'j  desperation  changed  to  mad- 
ness. Unmindful  of  the  boat's  balance— *>f 
everything,  he  got  lo  the  rower's  seal,  cut 
Ralph  and  the  boat  free  and  set  the  oar>.' 
As  the  wall  of  water  curved  over  and  en- 
gulfed the  tree,  in*  pulled  with  fury.  The 
boat  spun  around  like  a dancing  dei\’'' 
now  high  on  tlie  billow,  now  buried  in  t;.- 
Irougli.  The  sea  broke  over  them.  Tin* 
boat  began  lo  fill-  George  kicked  his  brolhei 
viciously. 

"Rail!  Bail!  Bail!"  he  thundered. 
Water  and  blows  roused  Ralph  at  last 

"Ball'-  Ralph,  bail  for  your  Ilf 

George’s  thundering  tones  became  plead- 
ing  sob  that  awakened  his  brother  to  a 
sense  of  tlieir  peril 

Then  together  they  fought  the  sea.  How 
the  boat  ever  held  together — ever  was 
kept  from  capsizing — how  it  resisted  the 
onslaughts  of  the  furious  waves  and  tossing 
drift — how  they  ever  kept  afloat  and  were 
delivered  from  the  mneistrom  of  contending 
currents— the  boys  knew  not. 

More  than  two  hours  had  passed  since 
the  boys  had  left  the  island  M.iroo 
had  returned  and  had  gone  over  to  the  boys' 
camp  with  the  mail  he  had  brought  them 
He  was  pacing  the  beach  uneasily  as  their 
boat  slowly  approached  the  shore  in  the 
unusual  choppy  sea  where  trantiuil  water 
was  the  rule.  They  won  to  land  at  lanl, 
to  sink  exhausted  at  the  feet  of  the  be- 
wildered man  as  he  helped  them  ashore. 

"Tlde-a  get-a  you?"  Marco  asked,  staring 
at  the  sea-drenched  lads,  worn  and  haggard 
with  their  awful  experience. 

The  boys  nodded. 

•’Huh  !"  Marco  shrugged,  turning  to  haul 
In  the  boat. 

Although  the  octopus  George  liad  wwypcd 
to  the  boat  at  the  beginning  of  their  grim 
sea  conflict  added  lo  their  danger  in  the 
whirlpool  of  the  tides.  It  had  been  Impos- 
sible during  their  struggle  to  keep  on  top 
of  the  wave  to  cut  It  loose.  The  struggle 
over,  It  was  still  there,  but  the  boys'  feel- 
ings revolted  at  the  thought  of  touching  it. 
The  trophy  of  their  terrible  encounter 
dragged  at  the  boat's  aide  when  they 
reached  shore 

Marco  saw  it  sliming  the  beach  as  he 
hauled  in  tlie  boat.  Without  being  told, 
realization  of  wliat  had  occurred  came  to 
him. 

"You  flght-a  heem'  \ou  flght-u  hcem ! 
Fools!"  He  fairly  hurled  his  words  at  th» 
boys  as  he  stood  over  them. 

"Kcep-a  you  head.  Marco,  keep-a  you 
head  !"  Ralph  smiled  grimly  up  at  the  ex- 
cited fisherman,  and  waved  toward  George. 
"Ask  him.  He  knows  mure  about  it  than 
I do." 

Marco  experienced  vicariously  all  the 
thrills  of  the  b.atlle  as  the  story  was  re- 
lated. When  it  eniled,  without  a word,  he 
sent  a wicked  kick  Into  the  mass  beside  the 
boat  The  lifeless  arms  only  stlpiu-d  one 
upon  the  other  and  came  to  rest  In  pools 
and  streamers  of  livid  silme.  Tlien,  hav- 
ing relieved  his  feelings,  ho  was  soon  flnii 
Ing  a flaliennan’s  d.-llght  In  big  game. 

The  boys  took  the  squirrel  family,  none 
Ihe  worse  for  their  slrunge  vr>>age,  from 
the  boat.  Seated  on  the  rocks.  Ralph  strok- 
ing the  «dd  squirrel,  and  George  cuddling 
the  bum'll  of  young  ones,  they  watched 
Marco  stretch  out  the  hideous  octopus.  Their 
Kou-Unned  faces  grew  ashen  when  they  saw 
the  mori'  than  ten-foot  spn'ad  of  their  van- 
qulslied  foe. 

once,  twice,  a tlilrd  lime  Mai«'o  stepped 
i.ff  Its  wldlh  in  his  deliglU,  tlien  turned  to 
the  hoys  willi  a Kiln  of  .sat Isfaetic.n. 

"Kln<'-a  lioys!  I''lne-a  boys’"  be  iiM 
••you  keep-a  you  lieads,  sure.  Flm--a  lioys  • • 


How  Wrestling  Made  a Man 


I 


of  a Boy  Who  Couldn’t  Run  or  Play 


Six  •hoTl  month$—  bat  what  a changxt  Let  Will  Rockford  of 
Nebraska,  tell  you  what  six  months  of  wrestling  did  for  him. 

• says  - "1  could  not  run  a quarter  of  a mile  wdhoul  a pain  in  my 
IBS.  I was  .ilways  troubled  with  indigestion.  wa»  nervoutall  the 
nc.  and  weighed  only  #5  pounds.  1 had  practically  no  strength.' 

^ Not  much  of  a life  for  a boy.  was  5t?_  But  read  onand 
what  wrestling  did  for  him.  He  writes.  Now  I 
■■l^^^&weigh  110  pounds,  can  run  a mile  and  a quarter  and 
rl  good  after  running.  Can  eat  and  work  well,  and 
^H^^Fiiave  no  indigestion  My  nerves  are  90  per  cent  better. 

and  / om  nout  o6^e  to  hanai€  ony  of  tnt  b<iy9 


Be  Vigorous— Be  Strong 


If  Just  wrestling  will  do  that  for  a boy  who 
is  sick  and  ailing,  what  will  it  do  for  a boy 
who  is  pretty  well  to  begin  with?  What 
will  it  do  for  YOU? 

ni  tell  you  what  it  will  do.  It  will  make 
h you  the  strongest,  most  vigorous  boy  in 
^ your  neighborhood,  it  will  make  you  a 
leader  among  boys. 

Whether  you  want  to  train  to  be- 
come  a champion  wrestler,  or 
whether  you  want  to  train  to  be 
well  and  strong  and  able  to  take 
care  of  yourself  and  others  in 
danger,  wrestling  is  the  finest 

Ehysical  training  you  can  take, 
csides  being  great  fun. 


Mr.andMrt.  e.  C. 
Ratklonl  HfS"W» 
eta  aalr  thtnk  rta 
<rltb  as  of*a  b«irt 
for  «hat  reor  U«- 
toot  bm  d«d*  fvr 
sor  Mti.  8*1  **•  • 
toul  vmk  obts  b* 

tad  bo 
hai  iBprovaU  m 
woodorfoltr  aioco 
ibM  Ui«t  eur  Dolsb- 
bon  *n  rtmuk  «o 
Ih*  grobi  lfl}proT»- 
BODt  b*  bu  o»4*  la 
olraavlb,  boftUb, 
• nd  ttotanaet  la 
tba  I uuu  aoo  tbs. ' ‘ 


Learn  Wrestling  Secrets 


The  I«Monk  tckrh  yea  ha*  to 
k boeotneo  grra(  alAIttt,  knd  oivu 
^ you  orerTt  InfonnkUon  sboot 
A wralUnebywhIrhyoorkn 
luster  knd  wtoniih 
your  frikoda. 


from  WorM^s  Champions 
Frank  Gotch  and  ^ 
Farmer  Burns 


lo  wmtiingr  in^  vport,  it 

nfty  now  Wofn  fromchAinpions. 
jour  initrurtioos  (at  boxnk') 
r&rtoer  liorn^o  of 

nrrrMlin?/'  ond  b«i  ftniouo 
rriokdoteh.f  hampionofeharntR-'.^- 

Ibk  mkryclouk  ocerrt  tiolud,  brooks, 
blocbi.  ond  tricks  (many  of  them  now  rrv.  olcd 
for  the  rtrsl  limrl  which  brought  them 
fome.  Former  Bums  tromcO  kis  cham- 
pl«n*.  U:t  him  troio  you.  m 


Send  Coupon 
for  Free  Book 


Fanner  Bums  School 
1 os  1 Railway  Exchange  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 
Plcose  kend  at  enck  krilhoul  ony  obligation  on  my  jMri 
)our(rk«  llluktrwtkd  booh  OB  Scirntidr  WrkkUlng, 
l’h)*icol  CultuK,  Self  UvfkDOc.  ODd  Row  to  Wib. 
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AdiSrtt* 


^ —^^and I used  to 
hate  this  job!” 


“Honest-  Hike  to  brush 
my  teeth  twice  a day  now. 
It  makes  my  mouth  feel 
clean  and  fresh.  And 
I know  that  a clean  tooth 
never  decays.  That  means 
no  pain  when  I go  to  the 
dentist.” 

It’s  a fact,  boys.  You,  too, 
will  like  the  txvice-a-day 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  habit.  It  sure 
does  mean  strong,  white, 
healthy  teeth. 

The  cuiA'cd  handle  lets  it  fit 
all  parts  of  your  mouth.  The 
tufted  bristles  let  it  clean  in  be- 
tween and  all  around  all  the  teeth 
— even  the  backs  of  the  back 
teeth.  You’ll  say  so  after  you've 
cried  it. 

Always  packed  in  the  yellow 
box.  That  means  no  one  else 
has  ever  touched  your  brush  be- 
fore you  buy  it. 


UO.v.SMT.err, 


Florence  Mfg.  Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 
Canadian  Agency:  247  St.  Paul  Street  Wen,  Mi»nrt‘'.il 
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Now  for  some 
real  shooting! 


How  to  Play  Hocke> 


That’*  th«  way 
you'll  feel  when 
you  get  Lyman 
Sight*  on  yournde. 

The  clote-up  po«ition\ 
of  the  rear  eight  and 
(he  clear  white  ivory 
or  gold  bead  of  the 
fiont  tight  will  help  you 
to  net  an  aecu/ae*  bend 
^UJcAar  and  oatier  than  you  ever  coul^^nth 
the  ordinary  crotch  tight  and  ~ 
mrtol  bead. 


@IT(£raTS 

Better  Your  Aim 

Baiytoputon.  At  your  dealer’s; 
or  give  ut  your  make,  model  and 
c^ber. 

Lyman  Cun  Sight  Corporation 

Middlefield.  Cobb.  ' 


60  Welt  SL, 


Write  Tbday  to*- 

FREE  CATALOG 

of  LYMAN  SIGHTS 


Oh  Boy! 


‘Twwt  the  Propeller 
and  SEE-ER-FLY” 


A r«tl  I'IT' 
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rtB'Kt,  ftn/dr  tO'l 
t-T.'fCfiUr  !.«(!( 
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In  1 t';i, 
oil  lU^l  »Mt 

fIlirK.  h>tutirully 
Bnl«1i*A  tAd  n.is^i 
fuMv  In 

» (rrv  MtrtrUo 
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A Real  Moving  Pictore  Machine 


as  low  as  $3.00 
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THE  MOVlEuHAt'H 

OHUnir.1. 

•— Wf'rbi  t*4  tA«.ndt. 


t<i>ii(ii.rriil  ftlentiHl 
tn  I'hooae  fiMin 

I .1  r>  !^>  in  the  Jaod 
lull  n<Mi  run  bit  owa 
M.it  ,e  .h'iwo  »t  h«mr 
lUlKVI'b  UIEKPKIX.MIB 
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II  • 4li»  tell  l|••nlllne 
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M A It  V 1'  ICKFU  nil. 
I ilAltLlK  CHAI'I.IN. 

U.-MP  Udtr  (tr  tif  rr*» 
lllHa(r«l*4  P4l4lnt««  tad 
(!■•  pricp  lilt. 

Paramouol  MIg.  Co. 

Otol.  H.  P.O.  0OS  I37t 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


Hi£h  School  Course 
in  2 Vsars 


You  can  complete 
this  simplified  High 
.u  I.  — ■■  . S«^l  Coorto  atbomtln 

VZl  Jk M»«t»  »D  r»aj1f»i*«nu  tot  <nMn««  t»  rsiurr 
*r>d  Ih*  praf«n»f.«.  thl*  and  ttlrr»  •(»  ®ib»r  n»wOr»l 

nBMtr««MczU.d  ■••ur  PtM  BwlliUs.  Stod  far  It  TuUAT. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 


FREE  UTALOC 

I librr  fin  IllnitrtUd  in»d«  wllli  tor  •qutl 
tmnoni  ..f  UtUrlof.  out  or  two  colon  tatincL 
SlInrfUt*,  tDeM..|}.e0d'4.  SUrllniillnr. 

' .14  004^^  Write trwiiftf  firf 

sisTiu  esot  CO. 


tos  eiiiiin  tide. 


SkIimiw.  il  y. 


forwards  has  boon  ihanKvU  in  Uu-  onme 
way.  The  old  mothod  of  charKlnit  left  a 
hiB  holp  In  your  lint*  If  Ihe  forward  inlsst-d 
his  man.  The  ix-w  niothod  Is  to  kcop  tht* 
forwards  ax  nearly  in  a Urn-  a«  |iuaeibU>. 
Kach  one  lirlps  out  the  man  n<-xt  to  him 
. both  In  offensive  and  deP  nsIve  plays,  oov- 
' Grim;  every  bit  of  It  e and  maltim;  sure  that 
there  ure  no  holes  througli  which  the  op* 
jKiianls  coiiM  slip  Fornu-rlv  th«*  sevrii  men 
' Went  onto  the  ni*  to  play  with  no  one  know* 
IHB  what  thr  other  one  was  BOinB  to  do. 
To*duy  all  the  player*  work  tonethiT.  The 
surface  of  the  Ice  Is  perfectly  covered.  The 
thiff  defense  men  play  their  team  defense, 
the  forwards  piny  their  team  offense  and 
defense,  and  finally  they  all  combine  in 
perfect  team  action  In  offense  and  dofeiise. 

Too  Fa5(  to  Think 
COURSK  It  takci  many  hour*  of 
' ' practice  to  make  these  principles  eff’c- 
iivc.  In  football  tlwre  Is  time  after  each 
down  to  think  what  you  arc  Boinc  to  do 
• next,  but  In  a f;i*t  and  furious  Bamc  of 
hockey  you  act  from  hnbit.  In  a frn.  ti-m 
Ilf  a 'ccond  the  situ.Ttlon  present*  Itself  and 
von  art  on  It  I’sycliolopically.  the  rcason- 
liiB  facultlo.s  have  nothinK  to  do  with  il  at 
the  momenL  You  do  not  -say  to  yourself ; 
"That  man  six  f«et  away  who  Is  trying  to 
Mock  my  nasji  Is  Inclined  at  nn  anBic  of 
foitv-flve  doBreca  and  If  I reverse  iiulckly 
'he  law  of  gravltution  nnd  centrlfugnl  force 
will  prevent  his  foliowini;  suit  until  after  I 
C' t by  him."  Your  eye  secs  the  situation 
.ind  your  legs,  arms  and  body  act  accord- 
ingly. 

When  you  are  In  trnlning  you  must  neces- 
sarily study  out  alt  these  point*,  but  you 
will  never  succee»l  In  hockey  unless  you 
practice  until  y<<ur  spinal  cord  automati- 
cally takes  charge  of  the  details  just  as  a 
well-trained  bill  clerk  relieves  (he  general 
manager  of  a business  of  the  details  of 
the  systems  xvhlch  the  higher  ofTlcinl  has 
esIiiMiBhed. 

I test  my  teams  by  standing  on  the  Ice 
and  throwing  .•»  puck  toward  them.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  season  they  may  be  n 
trifle  slow,  but  before  many  days  of  pr.nc- 
Mce  every  m.an  will  In8tantl>  and  auto- 
matically place  himself  In  the  position 
which  in  a game  he  would  have  to  occupy 
If  the  puck  came  along  at  t)mt  angle  nnd 
rate  of  speed.  One  of  the  fine  point*  of 
the  game  th.at  few  people  see  is  that  player.* 
have  cert.aln  position.*  on  the  Ice  whicli 
they  are  expected  to  ki-ep  and  which  arc 
ever  In  relation  to  the  moving  puck  This 
is  the  essence  of  team  play  Hockey  Is  too 
fast  to  |H?imlt  of  varied  formations  and 
signal*  .such  are  used  in  football.  Sig- 
nals have  been  used  for  special  lines  of 
ntt.ick,  but  there  Is  so  much  noise  at  an 
Indoor  rink  that  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon  Constant  team  practice  get*  the  men 
to  playing  together  nulomutic.ally  without 
signal*. 

Since  the  flrst  year  of  indoor  rinks  in 
Boston,  wlien  we  practiced  nt  the  old 
Arena,  undressed  in  unheated  dressing 
room*,  bathed  without  any  warm  water. 
fre<jiicntlv  knocked  Icicles  from  our  run- 
ning drawer*  and  had  to  roll  our  jerseys 
In  our  hands  to  make  them  pliable  enough 
to  put  on — by  the  way.  we  had  fewer  colds 
then  than  we  do  now  with  our  steam  heat 
and  hot  w.ater! — many  competitor*  have 
written  to  request  that  Harvard  name  good 
coacliea  for  their  teams.  Thl*  Is  one  result 
of  the  good  fortune  we  have  had  In  going 
through  atrelches  of  several  years  without 
losing  a game,  playing  Canaalan  teams  us 
well  as  college  .and  club  teams  in  the 
United  Slates.  Nevertheless  lliere  are 
some  changer-  In  the  game  that  do  not 
originate  .it  Harvard 

I.avt  season  some  team*  sent  one  man 
forward  with  the  puck  all  alone.  This  left 
the  defense  line  very  strong  and  the  man 
with  the  puck  could  aftord  to  take  chances 
that  would  not  be  safe  if  the  whole  line 
were  advancing  Thl*  is  u style  of  plav 
that  iX'cd.s  to  be  studied. 

Strategy  of  Killing  Time 

K II. LING  TIMR  Is  considoi  ed  good  strat- 
• gy  on  the  part  of  a team  that  is  in  the 
lead,  though  It  may  he  unpopul.ar  with  the 
spectators.  In  one  of  the  games  between 
tlie  Cleveland  nnd  Boston  Athletic  Associa- 
tions, which  decided  the  amateur  champion- 
ship In  11*21,  Boston  was  ahead  and  two  of 
the  forwards  skated  back  nnd  forth  across 
the  ice  with  the  puck,  waiting  for  Cleveland 
to  come  aft*T  It.  But  the  Clevel.and  for- 
wards seemed  unwilling  to  take  the  offen- 
sive. why  I have  never  yet  understood. 
Apparently  they  were  waiting  for  Boston  to 
attempt  to  Increase  her  lead,  but  Boston's 
game  was  to  play  safe  and  kill  time  for  she 
w.a*  ahead.  One  of  the  Boston  forwards 
leaned  against  the  boards  and  got  to  laugh- 
ing at  the  Inaction.  He  was  penalised  for 
loafing  off-side,  the  puck  being  nearer  his 
own  goal 

Tliere  were  four  games  that  B.  A A. 
and  Cleveland  played,  two  In  Boston 
and  two  In  Clevehind.  each  team  win- 
ning two  game:!,  but  on  account  of  the  rul- 


((.'ontmurd  from  joiyr  i,i 

mg  by  Amateur  Hockey  Association*  It  w.i- 
under^tood  that  the  leam  scoiIiik  moot 
goals  would  win  If  each  side  should  win 
two  ganx.':  H lost  the  tirsl  Huston 

game  b>  not  plu>ing  it  *nfe . they  were 
one  goal  nix  . id  with  :i  short  time  to  play 
anil  sliould  never  iuivo  sent  their  three  fur- 
ward*  down  the  Ice  to  attempt  to  get 
through  Cleveland,  who  wtc  waiting  for 
ihem  in  their  own  territory,  thereby  giving 
Cleveland  tile  opportunity  of  Idoeking  their 
{lUHs  and  Jumping  through  %vith  their  three 
furwaid*  against  H.  A.  defense,  This 
is  Just  wliat  Cleveland  did,  scoring  the 
tying  goal  and  then  winning  in  an  oveiilme 
period. 

It  wa.s  the  second  game  tlinl  B. 
plu>cd  *afr  nnd  won.  ami  it  was  In  this 
game  that  tliey  delayed  the  play  In  their 
own  territory.  The  penalty  did  not  do  any 
real  harm  except  to  jxit  the  puck  In  j'lay 
by  a face  off  and  deprive  B.  A.  from 
wasting  nx>rc  time. 

From  now  on  hockey  will  probably  be 
jdayed  l>y  six-man  teams,  made  up  'if  three 
forwards  ami  three  defense  men  This  ntylc 
has  been  adopted  in  Caiuida  and  seems  to 
he  well  liked.  It  giv--  jnore  chance  for 
Individual  play  ami  tl><  r>'  is  l<- - loaling. 

Chance  for  the  .Snxill  Player 
XHFRK  .irc  no  special  limitation*  a*  tn 
• sise  or  weight  in  hockey.  A man  do' 
not  need  to  lie  heavy— often  weight  is  .1 
detriment  At  the  same  time,  even  .1  f 
boy  may  look  forward  to  becoming  .1  g'  >i 
tender,  provided  he  Is  'luick  on  his  feet  and 
keen  eyed  and  can  skjite  a .'uiccesxful  cen- 
ter must  have  the  nbllKy  to  untangle  his 
stick  and  puck  from  the  inevitahle  mix- 
ups  at  tlie  goal  and  poke  in  the  score::  A 

wing  may  not  need  oulte  a*  much  skill  at 
scoring  but  he  inimt  nate  gieai  speed  and 
endurance.  The  defense  im-n  do  not  have 
to  work  as  continuously  .c*  the  forwards, 
but  must  be  ready  whenever  the  opposing 
forwards  break  through.  If  a defense  man 
has  the  ability  to  take  the  place  of  a tired 
forward  near  tlie  end  of  a hard  foiiglit 
game,  he  will  be  far  more  valuable  to  hl>. 
team. 

A man  who  can  Jump  over  sticks  and 
feet  can  save  time  nnd  get  through  where 
others  would  be  stoppcl.  A good  way  to 
practice  Is  to  throw  some  sticks  and  stones 
onto  the  Ice  and  then  juggle  a puck 
around,  through  or  ovei  them. 

Accidents  will  happen  and  h good  player 
will  take  care  of  hi*  ruts  and  biulse.*  so 
that  they  will  heal  a;;  ijutckly  as  iioaslble. 
College  le.'ims  hav.-  doctor*  and  iiHtner* 
to  look  after  them  but  the  average  bo.v 
mu-H  go  to  the  f.amily  phvslclnn  if  he  need* 
a stitch,  taken  In  his  skin  and  he  must  be 
careful  to  keep  the  wound  clean  afteiwnni 
or  he  may  be  out  of  commission  when  hts 
t'-am  needs  him  most.  The  most  serious 
accident  I have  ever  seen  In  a game  was 
the  cutting  of  an  artery  In  the  wrist  by  a 
skate,  Hockey  secnis  to  have  fewer  casu- 
alties than  football 

Condition  Is  ewrvtblng  In  a game  that 
demands  such  fa.*t  and  continuous  work. 
Digestible  food,  plenty  of  Kleej/  and  plenty 
of  baths  will  keeri  the  bodv  in  condition.  A 
g.ime  of  hockey  tt>n*l«t*  of  three  Iwi-nty- 
minute  periods  with  ten  minute*'  ic*t  In-- 
tween  periods.  Uenu-mber  this  and  be  rea- 
sonable In  proctlec,  A weak  heart  is  all 
you  will  get  from  overwork.  Training  rules 
Invariably  Include  "No  Smoking." 

A*  In  any  other  game,  there  is  always  a 
chiuice  for  n boy  who  can  make  good.  In 
the  longest  game  on  record,  which  was 
played  bv  Harvard  and  Princeton,  we  put 
In  a grei'p  substitute  In  the  seventh  over- 
time period.  The  substitute  shot  the  win- 
ning goal. 


CLASS  PINS  emblems  of  every 

«r,  ^ OtSCRIFtlOK  Twot.ulosi 
Fnit  for  |H«  ukiDg.  pin  iHomti)  hcr«  with  4oy 
Irtini.  numfrftlf.  or  colon.  Slcrlnt  Silver  or 
Roll'd  Cold  Plil'.  40f  each  or  &4  & an  do*. 
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Rules  of  the  Game 

ICK  HOC'KKY  can  bo  played  on  any  piece 
of  smooth  icc  the  size  of  a tenni*  coiirt 
or  larger  A rink  that  is  approximntelv 
twice  as  lung  as  it  Is  wide  has  about  tli'< 
• or reel  proportions. 

Tlie  Puck 

THE  PUCK  ia  to  hockey  what  the  baseball 
• 1*  to  the  national  ganx*  It  Is  described 
in  the  Laws  of  Hockey,  compiled  by  the 
National  Professional  Hockey  l.eagiie,  a.« 
"made  of  vulcanized  rubber  one  inch  through 
and  three  Inches  In  diameter  " In  other 
words,  it  is  shaped  like  a pancake.  Official 
pucks  coat  about  sixty  cent*  F.alr1y  good 
substitutes  can  be  made  by  cutting  discs 
of  the  right  alze  from  auto  tire*  or  rubber 
belting,  coating  them  with  rubber  cement, 
putting  enough  disc*  together  to  get  the  re- 
quired thickness  and  piling  heavy  weights 
on  them  until  they  are  dry  If  vou  know  a 
man  who  owns  u vulcanizer — 'nough  said. 

Hockey  Sticks 

A MATEUR  RULE.S  s.ay  that  they  shall  be 
not  muri'  limn  three  inches  wide  at  any 
part  and  not  more  timn  thirteen  inches  long 


.il  llio  blade  . thill  tlie>  Slirtil  I’t'IIBlHl  entirely 
"f  wood,  will)  tape  binding  permissible.  The 
length  uf  tlx-  Imndle  i*  not  .speellliMl,  so  suit 

> ourself. 

The  Tedm 

THE  1K21  rules  say  that  a team  consist*  of 
* six  men.  Forinerly  cither  six  or  seven 
men  could  be  used  b>  mutual  urrangement 
In  H six-man  tiam  three  forward*.  calSed 
the  center,  left  wing  and  right  wing,  inutn- 
tuin  a line  across  the  rink.  They  try  to 
force  the  nuck  through  the  opposing  line 
.tnd  into  the  goal.  In  u sevon-m.in  team 
til.  re  Is  another  forward  called  the  rover, 
who  plujs  a di'fenslve  ganx-.  so  that  the 
other  center  may  liave  more  chance  for 
offensive  work  Hack  of  the  forward  lifx- 
air  two  defense  men,  formerly  called  point 
and  cover  point,  tmt  now  known  as  right 
defense  and  h-ft  defense.  Their  Job  is  to 
get  the  puck  If  the  opposing  team  breaks 
through  their  forwards,  or  at  least  prevent 
a shot  for  tix'  goal.  The  tiixtli  man  is  the 
goal  tender,  who  plays  rigid  In  front  of  hi* 
goal  and  If  the  puck  comcH  hl.s  way  pushes 
U around  hack  of  the  goal  or  to  one  side, 
where  othi-r  member*  of  his  team  cun  get  it. 

The  Codl.s 

L.tt'II  goal  is  composed  of  a net  supported 
by  two  upright  posts,  four  feet  in  height, 
placed  si*  feet  aj>art.  and  at  least  five  feet 
from  the  end  of  the  ice.  'fhe  posts  must  be 
nrmly  fixed.  If  the  goal  is  displaced  or 
hi-oketi,  the  referee  stoi'S  the  game  until  re- 
I'Hirs  are  made  The  home  team  is  respon- 
sible for  having  rink  and  goals  in  good  con- 
dition 

Starting  the  Game 

The  REFEREE  drop.*  the  puck  onto  the 
center  point  of  the  rink,  wliere  the  op- 
tposing  centers  are  facing  each  other  with 
their  backs  to  the  side*  of  the  rink  and 
their  stick.*  toucliing  the  ice.  The  visiting 
team  has  its  choice  of  goals.  Tliree  twent;. 
minute  periods  are  played,  with  ten  minute- 
re.st  beiw*'en  periods.  If  there  Is  a n- 
*core  at  the  ejid  of  the  third  period,  tlx- 
teams  rest  ten  minutes,  cimngc  goals  and 
|)lay  five  minutes,  then  immedtatelv  chang.- 
goals  again  and  j>lay  five  minute*  more.  If 
neither  i*  ahead  at  the  end  of  tid*  overtime 
period,  they  rest  five  minutes  and  play  an- 
otlier  similar  lu-rlod.  Overtime  play  is  Um- 
Ued  to  lliirty  minutes  of  actual  playing 
time. 

Scoring 

A GOAL  Is  scored  wlien  Hie  puck  crosses  a 
line  drawn  from  tlie  center  of  one  goat 
post  to  ilio  center  of  the  utlier.  below  the 
tpi>  of  the  net.  If  the  puck  hit*  the  top  of 
the  goal  nnd  goes  over  it.  no  score.  If  .k 
player  accidentally  pushes  tlie  puck  into  his 
own  goal,  the  score  count*  for  his  opponent* 

Officials 

THERE  ARE  two  timekei  •per*,  one  referee, 
* who  runs  the  game,  and  an  umpire  ai 
each  goal  to  decide  when  u goal  Is  scored. 
In  game*  where  no  cliampionahlp  is  at 
stake,  a referee  soinethnes  aasumes  the 
duties  of  tiie  other  ufflciHls. 

Fouls  and  Penalties 

is  <'ff-side  when  he  is  not  on 
‘ • his  own  side  of  the  jmek  and  must  not 
touch  the  puck  till  he  gets  on-sIde.  unless 
It  Is  first  touched  by  an  opponent.  The  puck 
may  be  stopped  by  the  hand,  but  not  carried 
•>r  knocked  on  by  any  pari  of  the  body  Th»- 
stick  must  not  be  raised  above  the  shoulder 
or  thrown  across  tlie  icc.  Charging  trip- 
ping, colhiring.  kicking,  cross-checking  or 
pushing  are  not  allowed.  For  a foul  a 
lilayer  may  be  ruled  off  tlie  Ice  for  any 
length  of  time  specified  iiy  the  referee  For 
unfair  or  rough  play,  the  referee  must  i>ul 
■ a player  out  of  the  game  It  Is  a foul  for 
tlu*  goal  keeper,  during  play,  to  He.  sit  or 
kneel  on  the  ice  or  to  throw  or  liold  the 
puck. 

When  the  Puck  Goes  Off  the  Ice 

IF  BEHIND  the  goal  tine,  it  is  brought  in 
• by  the  referee  to  a point  five  yards  in 
front  of  this  line,  on  a line  at  right  angles 
thereto,  from  tlie  point  nt  which  It  left  the 
ice.  If  the  puck  goes  off  at  the  side.  It  is 
brought  In  and  faced  by  two  players  three 
yards  from  the  side  line,  as  It  i*  In  the 
center  ul  the  beginning  of  a game. 

Substitutes 

TWO  substitutes  are  allowed  to  each  team 
• and  players  may  be  clJiinged  nt  any  tim.' 
when  the  play  1*  stopped  by  the  refere.- 
provided  such  change  I*  reported  to  the 
referee  at  the  time  If  accidents  reduce  one 
team  to  less  than  six  men,  the  otlier  team 
must  drop  one  or  more  plaver*  to  equallzi- 
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fire  II*  ;i  IiimI  effort  to  stay  the  bl:i*i'  Slade 
gav  his  uid'Ts  curtly,  and  the  men  flung 
themselves  into  the  work,  well  knowing 
tin*  terrible  iie«‘d  for  haste.  The  heavy 
horses  Were  imrni  .v.i'd  to  drag*  or  were  put 
to  work  draKKliiK  out  fallen  trees,  Axe.s 
roRounded  in  a r.ace  with  the  tire  to  hack 
and  hew  away  all  food  for  tlie  Ham**.  An 
Incredible  pitlliw:ty  had  already  been  torn 
out  and  every  mini  worked  in  b-nse.  silent 
huMt(<  at  hi*  tusk. 

Roys  weri*  at  work  too  In  tlie  smoke- 
fllled  bedlam  and  t’al  turned  to  Join  them, 
but  a thouglit  eanx-  Into  lii*  mind  11.- 
Noiiglit  Slaile  .and  found  him  reluxi  il  against 
a wagon  wheel,  nearly  exhauated.  but  rally- 
ing Ids  facultle*  for  a further  effort.  Kruin 
the  wagon,  women  were  serving  out  black 
ruffee  and  cbiink*  of  bread.  Ciil  took  ihi- 
food  and  drink  which  was  thrust  Into  hi* 
liHTiO*.  and  was  astonished  to  find  how 
hungry  nnd  fatigued  he  was.  He  at<-  and 
drunk,  then  turne  d to  Shade 

"Where'*  KugBle*?"  lie  said 

Hlade  looked  at  1dm  and  Ual  was  Mhucked 
when  he  saw  the  young  man's  blackened 


Through  Fire 

iCo/itiiiued  /i-om  ftaye  i!i) 
face  witli  the  hair  singed  nnd  tlie  eyes  all 
red  and  staring.  Sbidi'..  aldrt  was  torn 
from  one  muscular  shoulder  nnd  rough 
bandages  covered  an  ugly  burn.  Jle  gax.  <i 
ut  the  boy  for  a moment. 

"It's  Ual."  he  r-:ild.  Then  he  iiulled  him- 
self up  from  lii*  position  against  the  wagon 
wheel.  "Gosh!"  lx*  exclaimed.  ‘Tm  m-url\ 
all  In." 

Again  lie  looked  at  <’a1.  "Where's  Uug- 
gle*'?  you  raid.  Wliy.  I don’t  know.  I 
don’t  bi-)|evr  I’ve  m-en  1dm  lately.  He  was 
ngiiting  like  a fiend  back  tliere.  They  had 
to  carp>’  Idm  back  " He  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  thinking.  Tlx'ti.  "Have  yon  ]oo1«-d 
In  till'  schoolliousc?  Tliey'vi*  made  a lu>*- 
iillal  of  11,  All  the  fellows  wlio  have  lieen 
kniK’ked  out  or  injure<i  are  there.  I>id  you 
look  for  Huggles  buck  tliere’''' 

"Wiiy.  no."  said  (*al.  "Is  he  hurl?" 

"No,  he  ain't  back  there,"  *uiid  another 
viiU’e.  It  wiw  big  Alvord  Chrlstofersen,  a 
luml'ermun-  "I've  Jyst  Come  back  frojn 
theri-,"  lie  explained  "Got  a mouthful  of 
smoke  too  much.  RuBBlen  ain't  Ihere,  I 
don't  think  he's  here  either.  He  ain't  the 


easy  In  a ernwd, 
and  I don  t recollect  se.dn'  anything  of  bliii 
for  a cotislderablp  time.  Mel.be  he  keeled 
flr.-,  Don't  matt.  , 
much,  He  atarted  the  whole  thing.  " He 
spoke  further.  His  remarks  were  furblstie.l 
with  many  oaths. 

.■^lade  looked  at  ('al  eh.Hely.  He  noUe.-d 
.(Il  expre.ssion  of  peculiar  con.sternatlon  .md 
griev.niH  fear  In  tiie  boy's  countenance, 

Are  you  afraid  fop  him?"  he  asked 

« al  looked  .It  him  wide-eyed. 

"1  miiKt  find  him."  he  said.  "I've  got  to 
g»-t  him  out  of  thin.”  And  lx*  ran  off 
searching  among  the  Hlrivlng  lu.rde  for  tlie 
man  he  had  r'-vlled  from  tho  hilltop. 

Slade  Sj.oke  (luickly  to  the  big  lumb.r- 
J.ack.  Keep  your  eye  on  that  kid.  Chris. 
Hiiggles  l.s  the  nearest  thing  to  a father 
he  has.  and  he  seems  concerned  about  him 
Don  t let  him  go  nearer  to  the  fire,  lie 
might  get  caught  In  tlie  hack  fire  He 
seems  primed  to  do  sometidng  crazy  if  we 
don't  watch  out." 

OhrlstoR-rsen  grinned  good-naturedly  and 
trotted  off  among  the  workers,  following 
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tlic  buy,  Sluclc  wiilclieil  him  KOi  und  lookfil 
after  him  until  he  was  lost  among  the 
hurtle  of  leaping,  twisting  forms,  who.  die* 
(urte<l  In  the  evil  color  uf  tlie  fire  i nd  oh> 
Kcnrcd  by  the  writhing  smoko,  seonied  like 
■u  many  demons  struggling  at  a tortuous 
task  In  a now  Purgatory.  The  blo^'k  tree 
trunks  stood  gaunt  In  the  glare  aiid  tow* 
eivd  Into  blncKncsr  overhead.  In  the  dis- 
tance Die  fire  roared  and  crackled.  !>ud* 
deidy  Sbid<-  leaped  erect.  A new  party 
had  ridden  up.  and  ho  .strode  forward  to 
assign  them  to  their  places  In  the  line 

Mi:aN\V1IILK  Cul  ran  from  group  to 
group  and  from  muii  to  man.  peering 
with  narrowed,  streaming  eyes  at  faciN 
which  were  weird  In  the  ml  light.  Il>- 
felt  as  though  he  wore  walking  In  a night* 
mare  wlierc  everything  was  black  and  yet 
everytblng  was  strangely  colored  red. 
TliiTe  was  a roaring  In  his  ears  and  miif- 
Ited  shouts  and  crashes  and  the  ring  of 
Nlcol  in  the  yielding  wood.  And  the  man 
he  sought  was  like  the  figure  of  p night- 
mare, too.  The  boy  seemed  always  to  recog- 
nise him  In  tlie  form  of  some  bulky.  sCriv- 
Ing  worker  and  yet  whenever  he  peered 
Into  a face  it  was  not  Ituggles  at  all.  The 
thought  possessed  )iim  that  liuggles  was  In 
danger ; that  the  man  whom  he  had  thought 
he  hated  was  dying  In  the  manner  which 
he.  Cal  Slnten.  had  promised  for  him.  IJe- 
cause  he  had  threatened  to  burn  bis  tor- 
mentor Cal  felt  hideously  responsible  for 
all  the  awful  nightmare.  It  was  his  wish 
come  true. 

lie  ran  up  and  down  the  long,  broatl 
clearing.  He  stumbb-d  into  hi>les  and  ruts 
and  ran  fmil  of  many  desperate  enterprises. 
Men  swore  at  him.  yanked  him  from  Immi- 
nent danger  of  being  crushed  to  death : 
pushed  him  and  struck  him  He  persevered 
at  hts  search  frantically  but  could  llnd 
Uuggles  imwliere.  Finding  himself  near  the 
cofTee  wagon  again,  he  peered  Into  the  red 
lit  blackness  up  the  clearing.  He  was  full 
of  despair  and  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
eearcli  through  that  busy  crowd  again.  He 
felt  certain  the  search  would  be  useless ; 
from  tite  first  ho  hud  known  that  Rugglcs 
was  to  be  found  In  only  one  place-  -back 
there  ...  In  the  flro.  With  a sudden, 
fierce  determination,  he  ran  forward  away 
from  the  coffee  wagon.  Into  the  forest,  but 
us  he  made  for  the  brush  an  iron  hand 
was  laid  on  his  shoulder.  He  jerked  free, 
and  fell  forward-  He  wriggled  quickly  on 
his  way,  but  the  Iron  hand  seized  one  leg. 
He  lashed  out  with  his  free  foot,  but  that, 
too.  was  caught  and  held  him  in  the  grip 
of  a vise.  The  Iron-liandcd  oife  drugged 
him  out.  and  then  seizing  him  by  ttie  nape 
of  the  m-ck  jerked  him  back  into  the  clear- 
ing. 

"Leggo  !’■  he  yelled,  and  swore  sinfully. 
•‘Lomme  go!” 

His  captor,  Chrlstofersen.  answered  swear 
for  swe.'ir, 

"You  little  fool  cried  the  lumberman. 
"Yer  goln'  the  wrong  way.  The  tire's  back 
there  and  we're  goln'  to  start  a back  tire 
In  a Jiffy.  You'd  be  caught  between  the 
two  and  burned  up  like  a possum." 

■'I  don't  care.  I'd  get  into  the  ilv*-r''' 
cried  Cal.  and  his  voice  took  a high,  shrill 
note  which  rang  througli  the  woods  like 
Die  wall  of  a bereaved  thing. 

'What's  the  matter,  Cal " ' asked  a.  quiet 


voice,  and  looking  up  the  hoy  saw  Sladi- 
C.it  ]>our>-d  uiil  a flood  of  words  upon  lil^ 
friend. 

'Tm  goln'  back."  he  cried.  "Rugglcs 
back  there.  I’m  going  buck  to  get  him. 
I've  got  to  go  liack  to  get  him!" 

The  group  at  the  coffee  wagon  drew  fo-  - 
ward  attracted  by  this  sound  of  deep  dc-- 
palr. 

"Why?"  .-i.Dd  Slade. 

"I've  got  to!  Can't  you  see?  He's  all 
I'Ve  got.  Ruggles  Is.  He's  my  dad.  You 
know  what  I s.ild  up  there  on  the  lodge. 

1 said  I wiint'-d  to  burn  him  up.  An'  now 
It's  come  D ue  I «iiid  11.  an'  it's  come  true. 
Ruggle.s  is  biirnin'  u|>,  uii'  lie  ain't  to  blamc 
Ile's  worse  off  Di.ui  I am.  H»'.h  sick  an' 
ml.scrabU*  an'  poor  an'  1 aaid  I wauled  to 
burn  lilm  uji  necaiiHo  he  llcki-d  me.  .Vn' 
now  it’s  come  true.  I've  got  to  uo  In  an' 
gel  him.  Help  me!” 

He  turiieil  to  Slade  with  a gexluie  »i 
pitiful  appeal  His  face  was  tilled  with 
pleading,  .si.ide  looked  at  him  with  Infinite  i 
sympathy  and  slowl>  sliook  his  head.  Then  i 
a man  came  furwurd  from  the  group,  and 
Iiut  a big  aim  uroiuul  the  boy's  Hhoulderv 
and  spoke  in  .a  deep  and  mullleil  voice. 

"Cal!"  ill*  said,  "Cal!  Oh,  my  CJod  ! . . . 
I'm  sorry !”  It  was  Uugg!e«. 

iHude  gave  a sign  to  the  other  men  and 
he  withdrew  with  lliem  to  throw  himself 
with  renewed  vigor  into  the  fighting.  And 
in  the  blackness  and  the  glare  of  the  fire 
In  that  corner  of  the  battlctleld.  the  man 
with  the  deep-lined,  bitter  face,  and  th- 
sorely  tried  boy  stood  together.  They  salu 
wry  little,  but  despite  the  few  words  Cal 
knew  he  had  found  n f.Ttber.  And  Rugglcs 
found  a new  thing  to  live  for.  -•V  son  hud 
been  at  his  door  for  these  many  years  and 
he  had  kept  the  door  close  shut,  it  .seemed 
as  though  the  fire  and  the  agony  and  fear 
and  terror  had  come  to  bring  Just  this 
about.  The  door  was  open  now. 

The  army,  growing  bigger  every  hour, 
worked  all  night  In  the  gathering  heat. 
In  the  glare  and  the  smoke  which  grew 
continuously  thicker.  It  was  dawn  before 
they  had  cleared  a way  broad  enough  to 
dare  start  a back  tire.  And  then  came  the 
heartbreaking  work  of  holding  that  back 
fire  in  check.  I’lows  and  shovels  were  the 
tools  they  used  for  this.  Huge  earthworks 
were  thrown  up  and  loose  dirt  poured  on 
the  creeping  flames.  The  fire  was  skillfully 
driven  forward,  by  men  who  worked  In 
agony,  to  meet  the  greater  blaze  which  bore 
down  upon  it.  Iiut  Cal  knew  nothing  of 
(his. 

All  night  Ben  Ruggles  and  his  boy  had 
worked  side  by  side,  and  when  dawn  came, 
before  the  back  fire  was  started.  Cal  hail  ; 
fallen  exhausted  lieside  the  coffee  wagon 
The  tolling  women  had  thrown  a blankel 
over  him.  But  Ruggles  came,  worried  at 
the  boy’s  absence  from  his  side,  and  wltl> 
a tenderness  all  new  to  him  had  carried 
the  boy  back  into  cleaner  air  close  on  th*- 
river  bank.  Here  he  bathed  Cal's  f.ace. 
rolled  him  snugly  In  a blanket,  and  covered 
his  face  carefully  with  wot  cloths.  Later 
he  gave  the  boy  over  to  a party  returning 
to  Profile,  and  when  the  success  of  the  back 
lire  was  assured  wllli  a change  of  the  wind, 
lie  made  Ms  way  with  anxious  haste  to  the 
house  where  the  boy  lay  uiid  fell  t-xhausteU 
on  the  bed  be.side  him. 


SOON  as  the  weather  gets  frosty  round  the  edges,  in 
troop  the  out-door  boys  for  their  Ace  Muffler  Caps. 
That’s  how  they  keep  head,  ears,  neck  and  throat  warm. 
Yes,  snug  and  cozy,  too,  in  the  keenest  nortli  wind! 

And  that’s  just  the 
way  a feller  wants  to 
be,  to  enjoy  winter 
sports.  Drop  in  tf)  your 
favorite  store  and  just 
look  over  an  Ace  Ad- 
justable Muffler  Cap. 

It  buttons  up  around  the 
head  in  mild  weather  and 
down  around  the  neck  in  wild 
weather.  All  pure  wool, 
tightly  knitted,  trim  and  snap- 
py and  comes  in  the  colors 
you  want.  We’ll  send  you 
an  illustrated  folder  if  you’ll 
write  for  it. 

The  Lion  Knitting  Mills  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

A >VI>JUSTA£LE 

ACE  “cSr 

TMAOF  atcisteato  patent  appoeo  foa  

^”^00  know  the  good  old  A^e  Knitted  Cap,  hundreds  of 
ihousondi  of  boys  wear  these  lighter  eaps,  but  you  really 
need  both  the  Muffler  Cap  and  the  Knitted  Cap.  A>k 
your  dealer  to  show  ’em  to  you  and  look  for  the  label. 
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Jibby  Jones’  Treasure  Trove 

(f'oafiriiieil  from  pii'jr  i7) 


and  at  Bill  Catlin  ami  lurm-d  ami  ran 
across  country,  jumping  the  fence  ami  gel- 
ling away  from  there  aa  fast  as  they 
could. 

That  was  the  last  we  ever  saw  of  them. 
I don't  know  what  was  on  tiieir  minds 
but  they  must  have  had  mighty  guilty  cort- 
sclences  about  something.  Guilty  con- 
sciences have  no  use  tor  a sheriff. 

There  were  plenty  of  bumblebees  left  by 
the  old  nine  tree  and  the  Tough  Customer 
had  to  Keep  batting  at  the  holes  In  hts 
shirt  that  he  had  made  to  see  through,  but 
Jibby  had  the  beat  of  that  because  he  was 
wearing  his  tortoise  shell  rimmed  spectacles 
and  no  bee.  not  even  a bumblebee,  can  sting 
through  glass.  He  picked  up  a spade  and 
began  to  dig  and  he  bad  hardly  stuck  spade 
Into  the  ground  twice  before  he  had  hit 
a metal  box.  He  Jammed  the  spade  in 
again,  and  pried  on  the  handle  and  up  came 
the  box.  He  did  not  wait  there.  Ho  grab- 
bed the  hox  and  ran. 

Tlie  Tough  Customer  could  not  see  very 
well,  but  he  knew  somebody  was  getting 
something  that  he  was  not  getting  and  he 
pulled  his  shirt  from  his  head.  It  was  a 
bad  mistake.  Jibby  was  gone  and  the 
treasure  box  was  gone  but  the  bees  were 
not  all  gone.  One  of  them  told  the  Tough 
OuBlomer  so  and  told  him  quick  and  hard, 
and  for  the  next  minute  tiie  Tough  Cus- 
tomer was  not  thinking  of  treasure;  he  was 
thinking  of  bees. 


J 


IBBY  came  running  to  where  we  were, 
and  the  whole  of  Hiverbank — or  all  those 
that  had  come  out  to  hunt  treasure — came 
running  after  him,  to  see  what  he  had 
found.  They  got  to  us  Just  as  we  had  all 
crowded  around  Jibby  and  when  he  was 
stamping  on  the  box  wltli  his  heel  to  break 
It  open.  It  broke  open  easy  enough. 

1 jumped  at  It  and  grabbed  for  the  gold 
money  that  was  In  it.  It  was  not  much  ; 
It  was  only  ten  gold  pieces — ten-dollar 
pieces— one  hundred  dollars  In  all,  hut  Jibby 
was  opening  a faded  piece  of  old  paper 
that  had  been  In  the  box. 

The  writing  on  the  paper  was  so  old  we 
could  hardly  read  It  but  we  did  make  It 

out.  This  Is  what  it  said  : 

"John— I have  abided  in  this  locality 
twenty  years  now.  but  no  word  from 
you  and  very  poor  living  here  so  mean 
to  go  to  California,  thinking  shall  do 
better  gold  mining  tlian  farming.  Am 
taking  that  which  you  left  with  me  and 
will  keep  it  twenty  more  years,  us  you 
said  to  do.  before  I touch  any  of  U 
If  you  hunt  me  look  for  me  near  a 
signal  pine  as  agreed.  I am  leaving 
$100  In  case  you  come  and  need  It  to 
pay  expenses-  It  Is  part  of  what  you 
sent. — Murrell” 

So  that  was  what  the  land  pirate  s treas- 
ure amounted  to.  I believe  one  man  from 
Rlverbank  did  go  to  California  to  look  for 
a signal  pine  and  to  hunt  for  treasure  under 
It  but  probably  he  did  not  find  It.  There 
are  millions  of  nine  trees  In  California,  or 
tr^es  that  would  do  for  pine  trees. 

When  we  counted  up  we  found  we  had 
taken  in  $8Bfi  from  the  Rlverbank  treasure 


hunters,  and  got  half  of  it.  which  was 
$85  fio  apiece  for  Jlbbv  Jones  and  Wamnus 
and  Sklppy  Root  and  Tad  and  me,  because 
we  had  to  give  Bill  Catlin  his  half  first. 
And  then  we  got  twenty  dollars  apiece  of 
the  $100  that  was  in  the  box  that  jibby 
h.ad  dug  up.  We  didn't  send  It  to  Jim 
from  Arkan.sas.  even  if  he  was  John  A, 
Murrell's  great-grandson.  I'll  tell  you  why. 

When  Jibby  was  opening  the  box  the 
Tough  Customer  and  nearly  all  the  River- 
bankers  came  crowding  around  to  see  what 
Jibby  had  found  and  when  tliev  saw  it  was 
only  a few  gold  pieces  they  laughed  and 
said  It  was  a fake.  They  said  probably 
Jibby  Jones  had  buried  It  there  himself  and 
had  let  word  get  out  there  was  burled 
treasure  so  everyone  would  come  and  pav 
a dollar  for  the  right  to  hum  for  It.  But 
that  was  not  so.  of  course.  So  one  of  ^he 
men  said : 

"Pshaw  ! Only  a hundred  dollars  ! That 
don't  amount  to  much." 

"No."  I said,  “and  we  can't  keep  It  any- 
way. because  In  this  country  hidden  treas- 
ure has  to  be  given  back  to  whoever  the 
first  owner  was,  or  to  his  heirs,  and  we 
know  who  the  first  owner  was  and  we 
know  who  his  heir  Is." 

Right  there  Jibby  Jones  surprised  us. 

"No,"  he  said,  "we  don't  know.  We're 
going  to  keep  this  money  ourselves,  because 
we  don’t  know  who  the  real  owner  was.  and 
we  never  can  find  out." 

"Why  can't  we?"  I asked  him, 

“Because  nobody  In  the  world  knows  who 
tlie  first  owner  was."  Jibby  said  "John  A 
Murrell  never  did  own  it ; be  stole  It.  The 
man  he  stole  It  from  was  the  real  owner 
and  John  A Murrell  never  did  have  any 
right  to  have  H And  how  can  you  ever 
find  out  who  owned  it  away  buck  In  1885? 
Nobody  could  do  thal.  So  it  Is  ours  and 
we’ll  keep  It  " 

And  we  did.  We  were  just  starting  back 
(or  town  when  all  at  once  Jibby  Jones  stop- 
ped short 

"Walt !"  he  said.  'Tve  almost  forgotten 
something.  I've  got  to  go  back  to  the 
creek." 

"My  land !"  Wampus  said.  "MTiat  for?" 

"To  get  a grain  of  that  green  sand  (or 
my  collection  of  grains  of  sand,"  Jibby 
said.  “You  c.an  never  tell  what  will  hap- 
pen. To-morrow,  or  before  1 have  a chance 
to  get  a grain,  my  father  may  decide  to  go 
to  Chill  or  China  or  Chattanooga.  But.  hold 
on  a minute  !’* 

He  silt  down  at  the  edgo  of  (he  road  and 
took  off  his  shoe  and  looked  In  It. 

"It's  all  right !"  he  said.  "We  can  go  on 
back  to  town.  I've  got  five  or  six  grains 
right  here  In  my  shoe." 

So  that  was  how  we  went  back  to  town 
from  our  treasure  bunting.  Sklppy  and  Tad 
and  Wampus  .and  I carried  the  money  and 
Jibby  Jones  came  along  behind  us  with  one 
shoe  off  and  one  shoe  on.  carrying  the  other 
shoe  In  both  hands  as  If  it  was  a plate  of 
soup,  because  I do  believe  he  was  more  in- 
terested in  not  losing  those  grains  of  green 
sand  than  in  nil  the  treasure  John  A Mur- 
rell ever  hid. 

But  that  was  the  way  Jibby  Jones  was. 


MECHANIC'S  POCKET  i>LCRETARY  25c 
C<nitruil<d  of  flneit  tictl.  Juit  push 
in*  &utt«n  tnd  out  tom«t  Ih*  10 

you  fogulre.  Worth  In  I 

ji.oo.  p«»tp»id  II 

25c  ^ Pencil,  wn,  poirf 

_ knife.  Ink  oru«r,  i^ocll 

Got  tlurpcnrr.  nail  flio,  ud 

Oflt  elesner,  mochinle'o  morklnr 

To-  point.  On,  to'ii'UB  with  ccrow 

day  altaclimi-'nl,  foot  tulo. 

tlnlversal  Co. . Rov  310  Stamford , Conn. 


tMUV  UflT  Sprinc,  9v«R>«r  and  Fall  w.*  * . 

uni  nut  «aUi«tlD/ bu«tarfti,a.i",a«l**  I 
bar  bgodrrda  of  hibda  for  cagaouma  aod  rollae. 
tiuaa  Soma vatib $1  tofTaach  l*anta«rIuoa 
'Uobloaathrr 
. . . •.  Ini'rorUra 

ootlog.  bol  r-gulroa  oomo  atodr.  Hy  loitrar Oona 

(lira  iMih.Kla  of  atoacllnc.  eaaluOoc.  eraoor- 
of.  aarhiyia.  aMpptns.  and  contain  bg  lilooira* 
tiona.  10«)  daacfiptfooa  cnotllr  raJgabla  oroa.  Thaamall  caat  wUlba 
rof'ind^  ^ tar  wo  dobaalnooo,  traw  If  onlr  Id  w.irth.  SoaMl  lOa  ibol 
tofbbai  f.<r  mr  pr.>apocrua  baioro  aamlina  anr  apatlmana 

MS.  SINCLAIR.  Doalar  In  Intacta,  Oapl.  S4.  Oesan  Sark,  cal. 


Cleveland 


America’s  Best 

Motorcycle  Value 

A rea/  motorcycle  (yet 
safe  and  sensible)  with 
a two-stroke  motor.  75 
miles  to  gallon-  15,000 
miles  on  tires.  Lowest 
price. 

Write  for  Catalof  "B' 


New 


Price 


*185 


Be  the  “Tom  Brown” 
of  Your  Town 

You  may  have  the  talent  to  develop  into  a Saxo- 
phone wizard  like  'Tom  Brown,  of  the  famous  Tom  Brown|s 
Clown  Band,  the  highest  priced  musical  ac^  and  enjoy  this 


most  pleasant  of  vocations,  JTrue^Tone  Musical  Instnunents 

n.Artr 
uy  Hoi 
lyforb 

day  is  not  uncommon  for  musicians  oi  such  ability  to  earn. 


have  ^elp^  makefamousTom  Brown.Art  Hickman.Clyde 
ark.  Clay  Smith.  G' 

$500  to  $1000  week! 


helped 

Doerr.  Donald  Clark,  Cla 
sands  of  others. 


Smith,  Guy  Holmes  and  thou- 
for  but  two  hours  a 


True -Tone  Saxophone 

It  is  the  easiest  of  all  wind  instrumentst  ) play  and  one  of 
the  most  beautifuL  Three  first  lessons  sent  free.  You  can 
learn  the  scale  in  an  hour’s  practice  and  play  popular  music 
in  a few  weeks.  Practice  is  a pleasure  because  you  luam 
so  quickly.  You  can  take  your  place  in  a band  within  90 
days,  if  you  so  desire.  Unrivaled  for  home  entertainment, 
church,  lodge  or  school.  In  big  demand  for  orchestra  dance 
music.  A Saxophone  will  enable  you  to  take  an  impoDant 
part  In  the  maiieal  development  o(  your  eoramanity.  It  inereoees 
roar  popularity  and  your  opportunluea,  u well  aa  yoor  pleainre. 

Free  Trial  — Easy  Payments 

You  mar  order  any  Boeseber  Sexopbooc,  Comet,  Trump- 1,  Trom- 


bone or  other  Band 'or  OrehoetraJ  Inatrument  withoot  Daring  In  ad- 
ranee.  find  try  It  eix  daye  In  your  o«ra  home,  wli  hout  ODllyntien. 


If 


perfecUy  aatiefled.  par  for  It  oneaey  payments  to  nit  yooreonrenl- 
eeee.  atntion  tba  Inatrument  intoreated  in  and  a 
complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free, 

Saxophone  Book  Free 

Telia  what  each  Saxophone  la  beat  adapted  for; 
when  to  uae  aingly.  in  quarlattea,  aexteltra,  oc- 
tatlae,  or  in  regular banaorSaz-spbona  Band,  and 

bow  CO  tranapoM  f-r  cello  parta  in  orrheatrL 
Send  coupon  below  for  freecopy. 

Buetcher  Band  Instrument  Co. 

Habere  of  &v«rTthlnt  lo  Band  end  Orvheetre  Inatruoeota 
1041  tltiMfhnr  niork  Ctkbort.  Imilona 

I Uii-eohiT  Bnnd  Inefrument  Co.  | 

I 1041  Dupechcr  Ulork,  KIkhnrt,  lad.  * 

I Pleaee  aend  me  a tree  copy  of  “The  Origin  of  tbe  Saxophone”  | 

I Name 
I Town 


...Stot&._, 


Street  Address...- 


I 
I 

SJ 


t 
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Thf.  Amf.rican  Boy 
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iSMS  The  American  Boy  Contest 


DIRECT 

'YOU 

DE  comfortable  in 
fine,  serviceable 
[mackinaw  this  win- 
I ter.  Buy  direct  from 
Ithe  mill  and  make 
[sure  of  the  quality 
and  get  the  big  sav* 
lings.  Made  of  heavy, 
I warm  Homewool — 
lOOf,'  American 
Grown  Virgin  Wool — 
not  an  ounce  of 
shoddy.  Keeps  you 
warm  in  the  coldest  weather.  Big.  roomy 
— fine  for  walking,  working  and  all  outdoor 
occasions.  Big  shawl  collar,  turns  up  and 
fits  closely  on  neck  and  head.  Stylish,  com* 
fortable,  long  wearing — just  the  thing  for 
freedom,  good  look*  end  healthy  comfort.  Made 
in  attractive  color*.  A garment  any  man  or  boy 
would  be  proud  to  own, 

Sfiuf  Today  for  Fttt  Homewool  Catalog,  and 
Sample!  of  Mackinow  Cloth-  Sec  the  price*  and 
big  Mvinst  we  can  make  you  on  this  and  other  Vir- 
gin Wool  Product*  by  our  direct  from  mill  to 
you  plan.  Mall  your  name  on  a postal — TODAY. 
HOME  WOOLEN  MILLS.  Eatab.  1S76 
103  Main  Street  Eaton  Rapida,  Mich. 


The  Gamest  Fellow  I Ever  Knew 


HOMEWOOL” 


No  Sport 
Like  Skiing 

Ski  forfuti,  lii-alth, 
iiiiil  esliilaration. 

ivlntcr'a 
tTi  ute*t*porton 
n pair  of  swift* 
moving 


Bc-*t  for  nni  IK.  i-r  rtporl 
^ rii(-l<>..il,  uiade  lor 
lonn  «i-ar  nml  atnooih 
Hint;  I n < o r<’ a t i ii  g 
liOokli'f  on  r'*iisigfrve 


Nertll.ad  Ski  Ml* 

$ MirrikCB  Park.  St.  Paal,  Mii 


1 am  a “ Wonder plane’^ 
..  “Sail  Me” 

The  most  won- 
derful toj  air- 
plane made.  No 
sp  r i D f a to 
break.  It  does 
alODta  indoors 
^ and  out  tmpot- 

lUnx.-.iMilillli.il.k.. 

machine.  It  loop*  the  loop,  dtsesaaa  atnlghuoa 
itself.  It  glide*  and  make*  tall  aploa.  Will  circle 
around  and  return  to  70or  band.  Direc-4  ^ 
(ions  for  Ibeaa  and  naof  other  etonla  in  I 
each  package.  By  mail,  complete,  * 
Unifsrtal  DUtrlbotors,  Bos  duo*  tiUmford,  Ct. 


It  Took  Courage 

«>■  Ralph  r.  Anih-iaon  (18).  Calif. 
;',u.  l.clU,. 

AFTKR  all,  tfiimetu.-..  is  a mattoi  of 
■ l"KTco,  isn't  U"  That  Is.  it  ;Ul  depends 
tm  the  individual's  traftiiiuf — some  things 
tiiut  wouldn't  be  particularly  courageou.H 
iiiib'lit  bo  truly  hiTolc  on  ttie  part  of  sorm- 
tr  Uned  untli-r  a OlfTereiit  sol  of  expori* 
I noos. 

When  I say  that  this  ai>|>lies  to  animiilH 
ns  wi'll  :>K  moll,  1 am  rominded  of  Hollo. 

.My  brother  ami  I saved  Hollo  from 
drowiitnt;  icvon  yeuis  ago.  He  was  u 
. -iiiy  but  a fow  da>«  old,  and  apparently 
III-  mid  been  unwanted  and  hud  been  cast 
Into  tlio  river  to  die  IIo  was  almost  dead 
•‘.‘  '■II  ivc  i>iilU‘d  him  out 

As  a result.  1 suppose,  of  that  experience. 
Hollo  grew  up  with  the  fear  of  water  in  his 
hi.irt  Although  he  grew  to  be  an  unusu- 
ally large  dog.  be  wa.i  over  timid  of  water, 
Kven  a hose  would  frighten  him,  while  to 
gi  t him  near  a river  or  other  body  of  water 
was  a phvrica!  Iiniioasibllity.  Water  thrown 
on  him  would  almost  c.ause  a fU 

TIkii.  la.st  year  we  took  him  to  A coast 
town.  His  <y.-a  cxiiressod  the  terror  caused 
oy  the  tliundering  wave.s.  When  we  could 
' get  him  down  to  the  beach  at  nil.  which 
I was  ^eidoni.  he  -.vould  crouch  far  back  from 
! the  waves,  shivc-ruig. 

One  day  a boy.  four  years  old,  was  play- 
i ing  on  the  sand.  A wave  dashed  up.  turned 
him  over  and  over,  and  drew  him  out  into 
deep  water.  The  hoach  w.tci  empty,  but  for 
Mvernl  hysleilc.il  chllilren  — and  Hollo, 
crouched  back  against  the  roclfii. 

The  children  told  l.ifer  how  Kollo,  drawn 
by  the  cries,  came  closer,  saw  the  child,  and 
;.m  around  nervously  whimpering.  Finally, 
»hivering  and  with  cries  that  indicated 
what  torture  it  was  to  him.  he  advanced 
Into  the  water  and  brought  back  the  child 
--then  ran.  ieljnng.  as  though  tlie  water 
were  chasing  him. 

That  took  couraocl 

Supreme  Sacrifice 

iiy  Daniel  Daniels  (14).  .\rk. 

•SVcoikI  Prise  Lcttir 

IT  WAS  in  the  great  %var,  during  the  year 
1914.  when  a strong  German  offensive 
was  nn.  our  front  trench  was  exposed  to 
an  extraordinarily  Intense  shell  fire,  accom- 
panied by  a terrific  cloud  of  asphyxiating 
gas. 

The  five  survivors  fouglil  furiously  and 
doggi'dly,  though  without  hone  other  than 

that  (if  selling  thrlr  1 •;  ns  cle.irly  as  they 

could  and  sending  as  many  of  the  Germans 
til  the  death  which  they  liad  j>repared  for 
them, 

Hi'lp  w;ls  absolutely  necessary  If  the  post* 
lion  was  to  be  held  and.  as  the  men  knew 
well,  If  their  position  fell,  others  would  be 
in  danger  Yet,  with  telephone  wires 
brolten,  communication  w ith  the  second  line 
trench  seemed  impusslble. 

Al  last  the  captain  thought  of  one  way 
, to  give  the  news  to  those  belilnd.  and  that 
I was  liy  bugle.  This  meant  certain  death 
' to  the  bugler  who  would  have  to  sound  the 
ill  and  lower  his  gar  mask,  exposing  him* 
!f  to  the  iiuison  fumes  of  the  gas 
I The  ciiidain  hesitated  to  give  the  order. 

' The  gnllant  bugler,  however,  did  not  wait 
fi.r  the  word  of  command  but  tore  off  his 
I I rutei  ting  mask,  sent  liis  anguished  appeal 
<•'  his  comriid' r in  the  rear,  and  lurched 
'••rward  to  die  an  agonising  death,  though 
I Hot  in  vain  fur  his  lirave  deed  had  saved 
Ills  comrades. 

, la  there  any  g.iiner  fellow  than  one  who 
• rlflccr  himself  for  his  fellow  men' 

I hen*  Jiave  been  tliose  who  have  risked 
' I'leir  lives  but  not  many  who  linve  known 
I hat  they  were  nut  risking  t but  giving  it. 


hardly  knew  me.  yet  he  was  risking  his 
life  for  mine.  There  w.-u»  no  room  for  him 
to  stand  between  the  tr.iln  and  the  tunnel 
wall,  .and  Jim  knew  It.  It  was  tiien  that  he 
showed  what  he  was  made  of. 

The  tram  bore  down  on  him,  I buw  him 
press  as  cloHc  to  the  wall  as  pusslble.  1 saw 
him  fall  and  roll  nearly  to  the  track,  while 
with  iigonized  hc.art  1 waited  till  the  train 
flashed  hy.  leaving  a trail  of  cinders  and 
smoke  W e all  rushed  to  Jim  Then-  was 
an  ugly  gash  on  his  forehead  .and  his  face 
was  ghastly  white.  W'e  dragged  him  out  of 
Hie  tunnel  and  into  the  open  air.  In  :i  few 
minutes  he  o]>ened  Ids  eyes  and  looked  at 
us.  but  reaction  set  In,  and  lie  trembled 
like  a leaf. 

W'e  have  talked  it  all  over  since  then  and 
often  wondered  over  the  miracle  by  whlcli 
Jim  escaped.  I guess  when  Jim's  MakA 
put  him  to  the  test.  He  saw  th.it  Jim  was 
game 


o 


Bloody,  but  LInbowed” 

By  Klxton  Talley  (16).  Tex. 
iijifcial  J’nzf  Lfffcr, 

ME  bright  spring  morning  I was  awak- 
ened by  loud  disturbance  which  came 
from  the  barnyard.  The  chickens  were 
cackling,  almost  drowning  out  an  occasional 
ti-ow  which  rose  above  the  din.  Going  out 
to  stop  the  dl.sturbance  and  oust  the  invader. 
I found  myself  in  the  midst  of  what  seemed 
equal  to  the  "Battle  of  the  Century."  The 
hlUe  sprightly  Game  rooster,  who  w.as  king 
of  the  chickens,  was  engaged  in  deadly  com- 
bat witli  the  lordly  gobbler  who  headed  the 
turkey  flock  The  other  members  of  the 
tw(i  flocks  were  greatly  disturbed  over  the 
matter. 

The  little  rooster  was  a fierce  fighter  and 
kept  the  old  gobbler  busy  trying  to  .sldold 
himself  from  the  dashes  of  the  chicken. 
Kome  of  the  quick  lightning-like  thrusts  of 
the  rooster  landed,  bringing  cackles  of 
ecstasy  from  the  chickens.  Once  the  G.ime 
had  the  gobbler  on  the  retreat,  but  the  old 
fellow  quickly  regained  his  composure  and 
came  on  with  a steady  advance  which  soon 
broke  down  the  Game's  defense  and  iiaved 
the  way  for  his  defeat.  At  every  chance 
the  gobbler  gave  his  adversary  a resounding 
peck  and  jerked  his  head  away  with  a 
mouthful  of  skin  and  feathers  from  the 
rooster's  head.  Finally  the  rooster  collapsed 
and  sank  exhausted  to  the  ground  Giving 
him  on©  last,  loud  peck,  the  gobbler  strutted 
away,  gobbling  triumphantly. 

All  this  time  1 haa  stood  watching  the 
battle  and  n<.w  stepped  forward,  gathered 
up  the  rooster  and  ]>laced  him  in  a coop 
to  recover. 

About  an  hour  later,  passing  near  the 
cuop.  I was  surprised  by  a shrill,  shnkv 
crow  Unmindful  of  his  Injury,  he  seemed 
to  be  calling  to  the  old  gobbler,  "(’ome  on. 
you  big  bully  ' Come  on  ' I'm  not  afraid 
of  you.  even  If  you  did  lick  me !" 

1 saw  him  between  the  boards,  standing 
shakily  on  his  legs,  throwing  back  ills  fea- 
therless head  and  sending  forth  his  slirill 
crow  to  the  world.  He  was  "bloody  but 
unbowed" — game ' 


so  he  hired  a carpenter  to  build  him  .a  house 
.it  the  wharves,  where  hi-  could  do  buat- 
lelling.  He  sbirted  with  two  rowboats. 
Now  he  has  uhout  forty  boats,  including 
three  motor-boats. 

Both  of  Johnson's  hands  were  cut  off  In 
n r.iilroad  nccidcnl  at  Beverly.  M.ts.s.  Be- 
fore the  accldi-nl  he  had  been  a carpenter. 
Without  hands  lie  ha-s  learned  to  do  nearly 
everything  he  wants  to.  He  writes  by  hold- 
ing the  pencil  between  his  teeth,  and  guiding 
It  with  ills  left  arm  .stub  he  Is  able  to  write 
very  plainly.  H<-  can  row  a boat,  paint, 
saw.  ami  hammer  nails  into  wood,  lie  says 
he  is  illway  hainiy  when  hi-  is  doing  some- 
thing He  IS  not  .satisfied  yet  .ind  i'  still 
getting  uhc:id. 

Would  You  Do  It? 

By  Heed  S.  Garrett  (17),  Ind. 

Spdtul  Prtsc  Ltri-r. 

I OUIE  they  called  him.  He  w.as  a young 
L*Uumaiuan  living  alone  except  for  his 
f.althful  but  deaf  dog,  Nell. 

That  da>  we  would  have  found  him  at 
the  huge  gravel  pile,  working  with  the  gang 
shoveling  gravel  Into  the  never  satisfied 
maw  of  the  I'oncrete-mlxing  machine  being 
utilized  in  conslnictiun  work  nearby.  But 
the  day  before  the  hofr  liad  ordered  the 
removal  of  the  machine  from  Its  former 
position  on  account  of  the  ever  present 
danger  of  a slide  from  the  top  of  the 
treacherous  gravel  i>ile  lifting  its  crest  fifty- 
five  feet  above  their  heads.  Nell,  walling 
for  the  noon  hour,  lay  in  the  scant  shadow 
of  this  miniature  Gibrnlter.  blissfully  sleep- 
ing, Suddenly,  with  a deafening  slirtok.  the 
noon  whistle  rent  the  air.  Now,  they  say 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  At  any  rate, 
the  sowiid  seemed  to  Start  the  impending 
.slide,  Nell,  her  deaf  ears  carrying  none  of 
the  sounds  to  her  bruin,  remained  asleeji. 
Instantly  Louie,  sensing  his  pal's  almost 
certain  death,  sprinted  madly  to  s.ave  her. 

"Louie,  vou  fool,  come  back,"  shouted  the 
boss.  "It'll  smash  you." 

Ah  ' At  last  he  stooped  and  with  a last 
elTort  swung  her  above  his  lieud  Just  as  the 
avalanche  struck  and  instantly  covered  liim. 
But  not  Nell,  who  was  at  work  at  once, 
digging  with  all  her  desperate  energy 
around  the  outflunu  arms.  Men  were  quickly 
at  work  with  shovels  and  hands  and  soon 
It. id  the  unconsrliius  lad  uncovered. 

Three  minutes  later  Louie  opened  his  eyes 
to  a glaring  world  and  to  Nell  licking  his 
face  and  seeming  to  pray  for  him  to  open 
his  eyes  and  curr  her. 
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How  TO  Race  Homing  Pigeons  The  Bravest  Christian 


Fighting  a Handicap 

By  Keith  Jones  (10).  Id.a. 
tSpcdal  Price  Letter. 

VHIIES  John  P.  Johnson  opened  his  eyes  in 
a hospital  bed  some  years  ago  to  find 
both  of  his  hands  gone,  he  did  not  bury  his 
head  In  his  pillow  and  exclaim.  "I  can  never 
do  another  day's  work  !"  Instead  he  found 
a way  to  support  himself — peddling  fish.  As 
peddling  fish  did  not  pay  him  well,  he  kept 
his  eyes  open  and  found  a job  as  night 
watchman.  He  held  this  Job  at  night  and 
continued  to  peddle  fish  by  day.  He  was 
making  a fair  living,  but  not  getting  ahead. 
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}iy  Derrick  Hughi  H;irt  (13)*  Cuba» 
Thinl  Prite  Letter. 


7 mi  ll  Price  Letter.  7\7  a 

Ml';  HAD  a f.ii  greater  task  than  anyone  I 1 tie  I\ext  Contest 

* * ha--  to-day.  He  had  to  Introduce  Chris-  I 
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, ^nity  Into  the  world  and  lead  the  way  for 
I It  to  be  ttie  unlvenckl  religion, 
j He  sl.arted  on  this  magnificent  undertiik- 
itig  unhfll*-vc(l  and  shunned  by  the  people 
ahi'in  He  w.is  teaching.  He  was  crucified 
in  llie  end  .'it  the  di-slre  of  the  people,  the 
l>er>ple  that  He  went  among  to  preach  the 
gospel  and  heal.  Many  believed  Him  when 
He  died,  but  aurely  not  enough  to  go  out 
'“to  the  world  and  convert  the  thousands 
■■■■"11  thousands  of  he.athens  Yet  Chris- 
I'.iiiltv  haa  spread  and  now  In  1921  A.  D. 
the  most  Important  and  influential  nations 
f the  earth  are  Christian ; and  In  years  to 
I ciitne  the  whole  cartli  will  believe  in  Jesus 
f’hrlst  and  His  teachings. 

I Tlirough  all  His  trials  and  tribulations 
' ‘-'ur  Lord  was  never  downhearted.  He  was 
n d.inger  of  lielng  persecuted  with  His 
.iiioMh-i.  many  times  during  the  later  years 
..r  his  life.  He  was  conspired  against  by 
' the  Gentiles  and  fiii.ally  was  crucified  be- 
I tween  two  thlevcK.  He  carried  on  with  Mis 
work  until  the  hist  and  T can  truly  say  Ih.at 
lli‘  wii»  "The  Grtmi'sl  [.'..llow  1 Ever  Knew" 


MniUMmiKiMijM 


Jim 

By  F I,  Oesterle.  Mich. 
iJpccinI  P)ier  f.ettrr 

^ N'E  TIME,  when  I was  In  the  South 
visiting,  1 st.aited  out  on  .a  hike  with 
iny  two  cousins,  Joe  and  Bob.  and  Jim.  a 
boy  friend  of  theirs 

C7n  our  wa>  out  of  the  lity.  wo  either 
had  to  follow  the  road  up  around  a hill 
I or  take  a short  cut  through  the  railroad 
tunnel.  It  wa-  .a  long  tunnel  and  the  traffic 
on  It  was  heavy,  but.  though  we  knew  the 
danger,  we  decided  to  take  the  tunnel  route 
I We  were  halfway  through  the  tunnel  when 
I wj?  heard  the  shriek  of  a train.  The  rest 
of  tiie  boys  all  ran  for  holes  they  knew  of 
that  were  In  the  tunnel  wall.  I.  of  course. 

, did  not  know  the  exact  location  of  n hole, 
and  1 rushed  uhout.  searching  franllc.ally 
for  one.  but  all  were  occupied. 

I gazed  with  terror  Upon  the  train  which 
I had  Just  entered  the  tunnel.  What  was  I 
lo  do?  Someone  seised  me  by  the  shoulders 
and  forced  m«‘  Into  a hole  in  the  wall  It 
. was  Jlin.  the  fellow  I hud  met  a few  mln- 
I utes  before  starting  out  on  the  hike!  He 


IF  TOU  were  tlie  Contest  Editor  and  were 
• planning  the  most  interesting  contest  for 
a coming  number,  what  subject  would  you 
choose?  Imagine  you  are  addressing  the 
boys  who  are  to  compete  in  the  contest; 
write  an  announcement  of  the  subject  you 
wish  them  to  write  about  This  annotince- 
ment  will  be  your  entry  for  the  next  con- 
test on 

AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  A CONTE57T 
SUBJECT 

M.ike  your  contest  announcement  fulfill 
the  following: 

The  subject  must  be  (n‘r-rr«(i>ij7  to  Amkh- 
ICAN  Boy  readers;  it  must  be  something 
almut  which  Americak  Hot  readers  con 
write  Intelligently  ; 11  must  be  oHpimil 

The  announcement  must  explain  the  sub- 
ject clrarly 

Tlie  announcement  must  not  be  an  essay 
on  the  subject,  hut  should  ho  sugfjt-irlivr — 
a kind  that  would  stimulate  interesting  and 
varied  responses. 

It  must  be  Bubmllted  in  accordance  with 
the  following  regular  rules  of  the  Contest 
Department ; 

1 Keep  It  under  300  words  (omitting 
the  rules  of  the  conle>it  and  information 
about  iirizes), 

2.  M’rlle  legibly  in  ink.  or  on  type- 
writer. on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

.3  Write  your  name,  age  and  complete 
address  at  the  top  of  the  first  sheet. 

4.  Address  your  rontrlliutlon  to  the 
Contest  Editor.  Thk  Amkrk’a.v  Bot.  De- 
troit. Mich. 

5.  Mail  It  to  reach  this  office  nut  laler 
than  January  23. 

This  contest  is  ojjen  to  all  boys  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Notk:  Any  comi>elltor  may  submit  more 
than  one  contest  siiliject  if  he  desires 
Fnrh  must  br  irrlflui  on  <i  arparate  ahti  I . 
but  nil  may  be  mailed  logetlier 

The  liest  contributions  will  be  publlshe't 
and  used  as  subjects  for  future  contests. 
Itexults  of  the  contest  will  be  announced 
in  lh«‘  March  number. 

t'ASH  PHIZES  will  be  awarded  as  fol- 
lows; First  Prize  IB.  Second  Prize  |3  • 
Third  I’rlze  |2;  Special  I’rizes  |1  each 


He  Never  Gave  Up 

By  Frederic  Thoms  (15),  Conn. 
•Special  Prize  Letter. 

R NEVER  knew  what  real  life  was  until 
he  entered  college.  All  his  life  lie  had 
Ix-en  tied  to  liis  mother's  aiiroii  strings,  but 
not  because  he  was  a "sissy."  It  was 
against  his  own  will  that  he  w.as  not  al- 
lowed to  mix  with  othei  boys  of  his  own 
age.  When  he  entered  college,  he  gradually 
began  lo  enjoy  association  with  other  buys. 
One  day  he  went  to  a football  game.  From 
that  day  lie  began  to  get  interested  in  foot- 
ball. He  went  to  the  second  game  and 
through  the  help  of  ho'oks  had  a f.air  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  the  game,  but 
when  he  tried  for  the  freshman  team  he 
saw  he  had  to  do  a lot  more. 

Hr  tried  out  for  fullback  and  played  mis- 
••rahly  and  was  twice  as  b.ad  when  he  at- 
tempted to  kick  the  ball  He  was  glad  to 
h-ave  to  escape  jeer.s.  But  he  was  not  the 
one  to  give  up  so  soon.  He  was  put  off  the 
te.am.  but  he  bought  a football  and  went 
out  every  d.iy  to  jiractlce  with  his  room- 
mate, who  was  a fine  athlete  and  had  made 
the  freshman  teain.  Every  day  he  prac- 
ticed faithfully  for  an  hour.  No  one  had 
any  confidence  in  him  except  his  roommate. 
•Some  of  the  fellows  would  call  to  him.  "Hall 
the  football  king.”  At  the  end  of  his  fresh- 
man year  he  was  rather  fair  at  football  and 
kept  it  in  mind  all  summer.  But  alas,  when 
he  tried  out  for  the  team  the  next  year  he 
sustained  a fractured  leg  and  was  forced  to 
stay  out  tlie  whole  season.  Some  of  the 
hoys  laughed  and  said  It  was  a good  thing 
he  did  get  hurt  so  he  wouldn't  liave  to 
show  how  poor  he  was.  In  spite  of  this  he 
tried  out  In  hl.«t  Junior  year.  He  advanced 
a step  and  made  the  scrub,  but  still  no  one 
took  him  seriously.  At  Inal,  In  his  lust 
year,  he  reached  his  ambition  He  was  reg- 
ular fullhack  on  the  varsity  I Isn't  that 
gamen(^=-'.' 


He’s  Game 

By  T-  A.  Waggoner.  Jr  (15).  Pa. 
i'perirti  Prise. 

The  trace  of  a smile  about  his  lips, 

A glitter  in  his  eye. 

A softening  grin  on  his  outthrust  chin. 

Chest  out,  and  head  held  high ; 

A laugh  in  the  face  of  danger. 

A sneer  at  tlie  reaper's  claim, 

A wdilspcrcd  "I  can,"  and  you  liave  a man 
Of  whom  you  can  say,  "He's  game" 

A thought  for  the  comfort  of  others 
Before  a thought  of  hla  own; 

The  will  to  begin,  and  the  courage  to  win. 

To  conquer  Ills  fears  alone 
A spirit  cunU  o’erpower 

A hope  that  flares  up  like  a flame; 

Tlie  he^Mo  admit  wlien  he  trembles that's 

And  the  fellow  who  has  it  is  fftimr.' 

The  courage  to  stand  on  his  honor 
The  courage  to  sacrifice  all. 

The  courage  to  do.  and  to  see  tlu*  thing 
through, 

To  rise  up  again  from  n fall. 

Not  merely  sitting  and  wishing. 

Hut  making  himself  a name  • 

Dropping  a cheer  Instead  of  n tear. 

Of  hini  you  cun  say.  "He's  game.’* 

Living  and  hotdng  and  fighting 
Refusing  to  «l(e  when  he's  DEAD' 

To  drop  to  tlie  floor,  tlu-n  fo  come  back  for 
more. 

Staying  when  others  have  Hed ; 

Thinking  of  notldng  but  vict'ry 
Ever  regardless  of  fame. 

To  .vfuiMf  up  mi, I ,lir  lookiiiu  llrath  hi  the 
rj/c-  - 

A fellow  like  that  is  GAME' 
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crown  of  thp  ridye  when  ii  brown  flylnt;- 
Mijulriel.  routed  from  hla  ciivi*  In  a deud 
11ml)  by  the  hammerlni?  of  a hungry  wood- 
pecker. stood  for  a moment  blinking  In  the 
sunlight  and  then  maile  a flying  leap  for 
an  oak  on  the  opposite  side  of  thi-  road ; 
hut  hiR  estimate  was  calculated  on  the 
moonlight  basis,  and  he  missed  hy  a frnc. 
tlon  of  nil  Inch  and  went  tumbling  head 
over  heels  Into  the  weeds. 

I turiu-d  to  laugh  at  the  disconcerted 
ncrolmt,  when  I caught  through  the  leaves 
the  glimpse  of  a horse  approaching  the 
hlacksinitli  shoj)  from  one  of  the  crossronils 
1 culled  lo  my  companions  and  we  found  a 
break  In  the  woods  where  the  view  wns 
clear.  At  half  a mile  In  the  transparent 
afternoon  we  easily  recognized  Lem  M.nrka. 
lie  rode  down  to  the  shop  and  stopped  hy 
(he  door. 

In  a moment  old  Christian  came  out. 
stood  by  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  and 
rested  his  Ij^nd  on  Marks'  knee.  It  wns 
strnnge  famlrlarity  for  such  an  acrimonious 
old  recluse,  and  even  at  the  distance  the 
ntMiude  of  Woodford's  henchman  seemed  to 
Indicate  surprise. 

They  talked  together  for  some  little 
while,  then  old  Christian  waved  his  aiin 
toward  the  direction  we  had  taken  and 
went  into  his  shop,  presently  returning  with 
some  Imph'menls  In  his  hand.  We  rould  not 
make  out  what  they  weriv  He  handed  tliem 
up  to  .Marks,  and  the  two  seemed  to  discuss 
Ihe  mutter,  for  after  a time  Marks  selected 
one  and  held  it  out  to  ohl  Christian  The 
smltli  took  it.  turned  It  over  In  his  hand, 
nodded  his  head  and  went  liack  Into  his 
shop,  while  Marks  gathered  up  hIs  reins  and 
came  after  us  In  a slow  fox  trot. 

We  slipped  over  the  ridge  and  then 
straightened  in  our  saddles. 

"Hoys."  said  the  hunchback,  fingering  the 
mane  of  the  Bay  BagU*.  'That  was  u had 
Job.  We  ought  to  be  a little  more  careful 
in  the  pickin'  of  enrmle.s." 

"1  wonder,"  muttered  Jud,  "what  marc's 
nest  they’re  Axin'.  1 ought  to  'a'  twisted 
Ihe  old  buck’s  neck." 

The  hunchback  leaned  over  his  saddle 
and  ran  his  fingers  along  the  neck  of  the 
splendid  mare.  “Peace,”  he  soliloquized.  "Is 
a nurly  thing.''  Then  he  turned  to  m<-  with 
a bantering,  quizzical  light  in  his  eyes. 

"Quiller."  he  said,  "don't  you  wish  you 
liad  your  dollar  back  In  your  pockei'"’ 

"Why?"  said  I 

T.IT  S LIKB  THIS."  said  he.  "One  time 

> there  was  an  old  miser,  an’  when  he  was 
a-dyln'  the  devil  come,  an'  set  down  by  llie 
bed.  an'  the  devil  said.  'You've  done  a good 
deal  of  work  for  me.  an’  I reckon  I ought 
to  give  you  a lift  If  you  need  it.  Now.  then. 
If  ihiTc's  anv  little  thing  you  want  done. 
I'll  look  after  It  for  you  ’ The  miser  said 
he’d  like  to  have  an  iron  fence  round  his 
grave.  If  the  devil  thought  he  could  .see  to 
it  witlioul  puttin'  himself  out  any.  The 
devil  said  H wouldn't  he  any  trouble,  an’ 
then  he  counted  off  on  his  lingers  the  min- 
utes the  miser  had  to  live,  .an’  lit  ouL 

“Tliey  burled  the  miser  In  a poor  corner 
of  th«*  graveyard  where  there  was  nothin’ 
but  sinkfleld  an’  sand  briars,  an'  that  night 
the  devil  went  down  to  the  blacksmith  an' 
told  him  he  wanted  an  Iron  fence  pjit 
around  the  old  feller’s  grave,  an'  to  git  It 
done  before  midnight.  The  blacksmith 
throwed  his  coal  an'  went  to  work  like  a 
wliltehead.  an’  when  twi-lve  o'clock  come  he 
had  the  iron  fence  done  an’  a-setlln'  arotind 
the  miser’s  grave. 

"Just  as  the  clock  struck,  the  devil  come 
along,  an'  he  said  to  the  blacksmith,  .stand- 
in'  there  a-sweatln’  like  a colt.  'Well,  I see 
you  got  her  all  up  hunkey  dory,'  'Yes.' 
said  the  blacksmith,  'an'  now  I want  my 
pay.’  'Let’s  see  about  tliat,'  said  the  devil : 
■(lid  you  do  that  Job  because  you  wanted  to. 
or  because  you  didn't  want  to?'  The  black- 
smith didn't  know  what  to  say.  so  he  hem- 
med and  hawed,  an'  finally  lie  says.  'Maybe 
I done  it  because  I wanted  to.  an’  maybe  I 
done  It  because  1 didn't  want  to.'  'All 
right,'  said  the  devil : "if  you  done  It  be- 
cause you  wanted  to.  I don't  owe  you  noth- 
in'. an'  If  you  done  It  because  you  didn't 
want  to,  there  ain’t  nothin’  I can  pay  you.' 
An'  he  sunk  in  the  ground,  with  his  thumb 
to  his  nose  an'  his  fingers  a-wigglln‘  at  the 
blacksmith.” 

I saw  the  application  of  the  story.  One 
could  settle  with  money  for  labor  when  the 
laborer  was  free,  but  when  the  laborer  was 
not  free,  when  he  had  use<l  his  hreath  and 
his  muscle  under  a musler,  money  could 
make  no  final  aeltlement 

Ugly  accounts  to  run  In  a world  where 
the  scheme  of  things  is  eternally  fair,  and 
worse,  maybe,  If  carried  over  for  adjust- 
ment Into  the  Court  of  Final  Equity!  The 
remark  of  Ump  cnm»-  liack  like  a line  of 
ancient  wisdom.  "Peace  Is  n purty  thing," 

CHAI'TKH  ELEVEN- 

THE  WARDEN.S  OF  THE  RIVBH. 

WHILE  men  are  going  about  with  n bit 
of  lens  and  a measure  of  acid,  ex- 
plaining the  hhlden  tilings  of  this 
world,  I should  be  wry  glad  If  they  would 
explain  why  It  is  that  the  evening  of  an 
autumn  day  always  recalls  the  lost  King- 
dom of  the  Little.  The  sun  squinting  be- 
hind the  mountains,  tlie  blue  haze  deepen- 
ing in  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  tlie  cool  air 
laden  with  faint  odors  from  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  world — what  have  these  lo 
do  with  the  land  of  the  work-a-day? 

Long  and  long  ago  In  that  other  country 
it  meant  that  the  fairies  were  gathering 
under  the  hill  for  another  raid  on  the  prov- 
ince of  the  goblins  across  the  sedgefields ; 
that  the  owls  were  going  up  on  the  ridges 
lo  whisper  with  the  moon ; that  tlie  elves 
one  hy  one.  In  their  mminl  yellow  coats, 
were  sleallng  along  under  the  oak  trees  on 
the  trail  of  the  wolf  siilder  Hut  what  can 
it  mean  in  the  grown-u|i  country? 

When  the  Golden  Land  Is  lost  to  us, 
when  turning  suddenly  we  find  the  en- 
chanted kingdom  vanished,  do  we  give  up 
the  hope  of  finding  It  again?  We  know 
that  It  Is  somewhere  across  the  world,  and 
we  ought  to  find  It.  and  we  know.  too.  that 
Its  out-country  is  like  these  October  after- 
noons. and  our  hearts  beat  wildly  for  a 
moment,  then  the  truth  strikes  and  wo  see 
that  this  is  not  The  Land. 

But  It  brings  the  memory  of  the  heyday 
of  that  otiier  land,  where,  in  mv  babyhood, 
like  the  kings  of  Bagdad.  1 had  a hundred 
bny  horses  in  their  sbibles,  each  bridled 
with  a colored  woolen  string,  and  stalled 
In  the  palings  of  the  garden,  and  each  with 
his  high-sounding  name,  and  princely  line- 
age, and  his  thrilling  history,  and  where  I 


had  n thousand  black  cattle  at  pasture  In  -- 
the  old  orchard. 

It  might  be  tliat  an  ancient,  pnasim;. 
would  not  see  the  drove,  because  his  e>-« 
were  hide-bound,  but  h«'  would  see  me  as  I 
galloped  along  by  the  hot  steers,  and  hear 
the  shouting,  and  he  could  not  doubt  that 
they  were  there  1 was  tremendously  busy 
in  those  earlier  dnyu.  No  cattle  king  of  the 
Hills  had  one-half  the  wonderful  business. 

I dropped  to  sleep  in  old  Liza's  arms  with 
my  mlglily  nlaiis  swimming  In  my  head.  I 
had  long  riaes  and  many  biinches  of  c.-xitle 
to  g.ather  on  to-morrow,  ami  I must  have  a 
good  night's  rest. 

Or  I rode  in  Ward’.-.  arinH.  when  he  went 
to  salt  the  cattle,  and  sat  in  the  s-addlo 
while  he  threw  the  handfuls  of  salt  on  the 
weeds,  and  I notleed  .all  the  wonder.,  of  the 
land  into  wliieh  we  lame  I s.iw  tlie  golden- 
belted  bee  booming  past  on  his  mysterious 
voyage,  iind  he  was  a pirate  — I'lng  the 
summer  seas.  I heard  the  buzzing  curse  of 
the  bald  hornet,  .and  I wished  him  hard  luck 
on  his  robbing  raid.  And  the  swarms  «f 
yellow  butterflies  were  bands  of  stranger 
fairies  traveling  incognito.  I knew  what 
these  fellows  were  about,  but  I -ild  noth- 
ing. The  ancients  were  good  enough  folk, 
but  their  idea  of  perspective  was  abomin- 
ably warped  I gave  them  up  pretty  early. 

The  hills  by  the  great  Valley  River  are 
a quiet  country,  sodded  deep,  with  here 
and  there  an  open  grove  like  those  in  which 
the  drcamei-s  wandered  with  u garland  of 
me.adow-swect,  or  the  fauns  piped  wlien 
the  world  was  young  Through  thi-m.  now 
and  then,  a little  stream  g<iet  laughing, 
fringed  with  bulrushes  and  beds  of  calamus 
and  fragrant  mint,  a narrow  stream  that 
runs  chuckling  through  the  .stiff  sod  and 
spre.ads  dimpling  over  the  road  on  a bed  of 
white  sand,  for  all  the  world  like  a dodging 
sprite  of  the  wood  who  laughs  suddenly  in 
some  sunlit  corner. 

We  splashed  through  one  of  these  little 
brooks  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  El 
.Mahdl’s  feet  sank  In  tbe  white  sand.  I 
watched  the  crystal  water  go  bubbling  over 
his  hoofs  and  then  pour  with  a gush  into 
tlie  slice  tracks  which  held  the  print  like 
a mould.  \Ve  left  a silver  trail  or.  now 
when  the  sun  was  slanting,  a golden  trail, 
big  with  the  air  of  enchanted  venture?, 
when  we  came  on  the  brow  of  the  hills 
flanking  the  approaches  to  the  Valiev  River 
It  was  already  night.  The  outlines  of  the 
far-off  mountains  were  blending  Into  one 
huge  shadow.  It  was  now  the  wall  of  the 
world,  witli  no  patli  for  a human  foot.  The 
hills  were  ii  purple  haze,  the  trees  along 
their  crest.s  making  fantastic  pictures 
against  the  sky.  Reyond  the  land  of  living 
men.  it  .seemed,  an  owl  hooted,  and  a be- 
lated dove  cnlled  and  c.alled  like  a moan- 
ing spirit  wandering  in  some  loMt  tarn  of 
the  Styx. 

tVe  rode  down  to  the  bend  of  the  Valley 
River  over  a stretch  of  sandy  land  pre- 
empted by  tlie  clnque-foll  and  the  running 
brier,  the  country  of  lh»*  woodcock  and  the 
eccentric  klldee.  We  could  hear  the  low. 
sullen  roar  of  the  river  .sweeping  north 
around  this  big  bend,  long  before  we  came 
to  It-  Under  the  stars  there  Is  no  great'  ; 
voice  of  power.  We  rode  side  by  side  In  the 
deepening  twilight,  making  huge  shadow> 
on  the  crunching  sand.  Up  to  this  hour  u 
seemed  to  me  that  we  had  been  Idling 
through  some  long  and  pleasant  ride,  with 
the  loom  of  evil  afar  off  in  the  front.  We 
had  talked  of  iierll  merrllji  together,  as 
men  loitering  in  a tavern  talk  easily  of  the 
wars.  But  now  In  the  night,  under  thf 
spell  of  the  booming  water,  the  atmosphere 
of  responsibility  returned. 

Ward  was  depending  upon  me  and  th*- 
two  beside  me  Woodford's  tnen  moved 
back  yonder  In  the  JlUls.  and  maybe  they 
moved  out  there  heyond  the  water,  and  we 
could  sec  nothing  and  hear  nothing  but  the 
sand  grinding  under  the  Iron  of  a horse’s 
shoe.  In  the  night  the  face  of  the  Valley 
River  was  not  a pleasant  thing  to  sec.  It 
ran  muddy  and  swift,  even  with  Its  banks, 
a bed  of  water  a quarter  of  a mile  in  width. 
Its  yeiiow  surface  gleaming  now  and  then 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  evening  like  the 
belly  of  some  great  snake  , 

STANDING  on  Its  bank  we  could  see  the  l 
other  shore,  a line  of  gray  fog.  The 
yellow  tongues  of  the  water  lapped  the 
bank,  and  crept  muttering  in  among  the  ' 
willows,  an  ominous,  hungry  brood.  | 

The  roar  of  the  river,  now  that  one  stood 
beside  It.  seemed  nut  so  great.  It  was  dull. 
hea\T.  low  pltclied.  as  though  the  vast 
water  growled  comfortably.  The  rains  in 
the  mountains  hud  filled  the  bed  brimming 
like  u cu]),  even  in  the  drought  of  sum- 
mer. The  valley  was  wide  and  deep  In  this 
bend— too  wide  and  too  deep  to  be  crossed 
by  the  ordinary  bridge— so  the  early  men 
had  set  up  a sort  of  ferry  when  they  first 
came  to  this  water 

It  was  a rude  makeshift,  the  old  men 
said,  two  dugouts  of  poplar  lashed  togothei 
and  paddled,  a thing  that  would  carry  .<  ■ 
man  and  Ills  horse,  or  perhaps  a yoke  of  ' 
oxi'h.  Now,  the  ferry  was  more  pretentious. 
A wire  cable  stretched  across  the  river, 
fastened  on  the  south  bank  to  u post  set 
deep  in  the  earth,  and  flanked  by  an  abut- 
ment of  sandstone,  and  on  the  north  bank 
wound  round  u huge  elm  that  stood  by  the 
road  within  a dozen  yards  of  the  river. 

On  this  cable  the  boat  ran,  fastened  with  [ 
wire  ropes  and  two  ntilleys.  a sort  of  long, 
fiat  barge  that  would  carry  thirty  cnltle. 
The  spanning  cable  made  a great  curve 
down  the  rlwr.  so  that  the  strength  of  the 
current  was  almost  sufficient  to  force  the 
barge  across,  striking  it  obliquely  ngikIn.'X 
the  dip  of  the  wire.  How  the  current  could  j 
be  made  to  do  this  work  was  to  me  one  of 
the  mysteries,  hut  it  did  do  it,  guided  and 
helped  by  the  ferrymen.  1 have  wondered  • 
at  it  a hundred  times  as  I sat  under  El 
Muhdl's  nose  wltli  my  feet  ilaugUng  over  ' 
the  aide  of  the  hoat.  | 

We  stopped  on  the  slope  where  the  boat  | 
landed. 

Jud  threw  back  his  shoulders  and 
shouted  : and  someom-  answered  from  the 
other  side.  "Who  ee"'  a cull  that  la  said 
to  reach  farther  than  any  other  human 
sound.  It  eame  high  up  over  the  water, 
clear  enough,  but  ns  from  a great  distance 
There  were  no  bells  at  the  crossings  in  this 
land.  Every  man  carried  a voice  in  his 
throat  that  could  reach  half  a mile  to  the 
grazing  steers  on  the  sotldcd  knobs. 

The  two  sons  of  old  Jonas  Horton  m.iln- 
tained  the  ferry  ns  their  father  had  done 
before  them.  It  was  an  inheritance,  and 
it  was  Bomethliig  more  than  this  It  was  a 
trust,  u family  distinction,  like  a title — 


THE  BRAKE  FOR 
YOUK  BICYCLE! 

SEE  that  your  bicycle  is  equipped  with  the 
MORROW  coaster  brake.  The  MORROW 
has  more  braking  surface,  and  therefore  greater 
braking  power.  It  has  more  ball  bearings — 
hence  it  runs  easier,  coasts  farther,  and  lasts 
longer.  The  slotted  sprocket  — an  exclusive 
MORROW  feature — enables  you  to  replace 
spokes  in  the  rear  wheel  without  taking  out  the 
wheel,  or  even  removing  the  chain.  See  that 
your  bicycle  has  the  MORROW— the  power- 
ful, easy  riding,  long-lasting  brake! 
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complete  for  $21.00 

Listen  m on  the  world's  news  by 
e wireless.  This  Climax  Unit 
picks  up  both  wireless  lelegnph 
and  telephone-  Simple  to  operate, 
sure  of  results  No  battery,  no  li- 
cense, no  expenence  needed  Send 
five  cents  today  for  your  copy  of 
the  new  bulletin  describing,  tbe 
cotsplete  Lnc  of 
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You  can  put  up  a worinne  nation,  and  |ri 
multa  IS  IctA  than  an  hour  Addrcaa 
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The  American  Boy 


I ScKooIs  for  Boys  | 


.tnctliliiH  \slilch  «lie>  were  born  Int 
Hindoo  Is  bom  into  his  father’s  trade. 


We  had  now  renchod  the  south  l)ank  of 
the  Valley  River,  and  when  tiie  bo.it  sUniH  i 


Maryville  Polytechnic  School 

APmalc.P'<e*'*l<0'.Co-edac»tiooal  B«*idia|udDayScbo»l 


STAUNTON 

MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

An  Idea!  Home  School 
for  Manly  Boys 


m^Thad  been  ouTedf^m  u,.  on  the  jvet  ^run^  b^*^T'r^^v; 

aoiilU  liav.-  felt  tlicmsolves  as  hopcJessly  turned  Into  the  jdke  tliat  runs 
wromted  .as  the  descendants  of  an  old  house  bank.  The  ferrymen  w t^  i'il 


625b07»from47  Sl»t«s1ast  tcMion.  L*ree>l 
private  academy  in  the  Eait.  Boy»  from 
13  I©  20  year*  ©Id  prepared  for  the  Univer- 
•itiea.  Government  Academic*  or  Business. 

l.eoufeel  above  >ia  level,  pure. dry.  bracioK 
niouiiiaiii  air  of  the  proverbially  healtlil»> 
and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  »Iieiiaiidouli. 
Pure  mineral  «prine  water.  Ui«h  nior.il 
tone.  Parental  di*ctpliiie.  Miliinry  trniii- 
iiiS  devehn-1  obedirnce.  hrallh.  manly  car- 
riare.  Hhady  law  ii«,  expensively  equipped 
Kymnaiium.  '•.vimmlng  pool,  athletic  park. 
Daily  drill*  and  eterci-c  |u  open  air.  Boys 
from  hoi..i  . of  culture  and  rehiieinent  only 
desired  Personal,  Individual  ln»triiclion 
by  our  tutorial  *y»tem.  Academy  »ixty.one 
year*  old.  barrack*,  full  «giii|» 

inent.  abaohitely  fireproof,  Charge.'  #600. 
< alalcjgue  frei-.  Addres' 

COL  THOS.  H RUSSELL.  B.S..Pr«tid«sl 
B«t  E.  StaseloB,  K*bl<  Slili**.  V*. 


/our/lrrjir-  r': 


ERN 
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A ffOnOOLwhere*ehola.-.:.  utuincoent  l•1heBoat 
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> .1  ihi.  Mil'll  \ ..(  iiiillt.ir>  tn^nlny  loxi 
*.i|.etv  — ..  Mll.I.ii.a  In  I niitrllmtina  to  iicniinailc 

cork  of  loBhect  yin'll'  "Wi.nm’  Irmning 

I'.Ti'*  l>e*iyDnle<l  an  "no'i.-i  1..  the 

Wnr  Dei't 

Early  appliciiiofl  thould  be  made  l*r  enirpnee  io 
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I > i.uo  C'l'Ortf 
s«(  *n«t*  l.nvi- 


COL.  S.  SELLERS.  Supt. 
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OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

UI|L.  • •aolllel  ■ M . .....  1.1  *r*. 

driClUauik  .1..,  w 'i...licai«* 

kdnill  (u  lull'l* : AH'.o  • a U ■IIINaW, 

OHIO,  COLLCOe  HILL.  Boa  IS,  meor  CIneInnatli 


driven  from  their  bnronhil  estate 

The  two,  M.vil  and  Dnnel,  lived  with  the 
inoiher.  ft  flat,  wltliored  old  woman,  in  ft 
I. .2  house  by  the  river.  They  were  tnll. 
1 .i  v -boned,  serious  men,  rarely  leaving  the 


tic  hospitality 
mt  .and 


dismount 
wc  declined, 
hour. 

Through  the  open 


of  the  Hills,  requested  us  to 
share  the  evening  menl.  but 
urging  the  lateno*';  of  tlic 


door  I could  see  the 


liver  .and  at  such  time*  hurrying  back  un-  unfinished  supper,  the  sweet  corn-iiom-  lul 
! V v Their  rues  at  the  church  or  In  the  UK-  a great  cheese,  the  striped  bacon,  und 
V il.igr  were  anxious,  a-  of  one  who  le.ivrs  the  blue  stone  milk  pitcher  with  its  broken 


ir  hoii'C  closed  with  11  Tire  roaring  In  the 
cluinney  . or  bettei  . perhajis.  of  some  feur- 
fiil  child  who  In-  stolen  away  from  his 
dully  everltisllng  task.  S'omeilim's  the 
'll  iIk  i-  would  s:iv.  ‘ There  is  no  meal  in  the 
1...11.  I '■  or.  "Voiric  drinking  the  last  of  the 
.offet-”  ; and  theV  would  look  at  each  othei 
tin-  table.'tiiuibleil.  as  men  dire  beset 
'■.illed  Upon  to  decre;nc  the  forces  <>f  a 
-III  ('■on.  Then  one  would  .set  out  with  a 
I'.i.,'  on  ills  shoulder,  throwing  his  long  body 
forward  at  e.ich  step  and  daneling  his  arms, 
oiirrylng  a;  though  he  ought  not  to  take 
the  time. 

P1;i;si:nTLY  the  boat  crept  toward  us  out 
of  the  water,  .swung  down  swiftly  ami 
ground  It.-  no.«e  In  the  b.ink.  The  two 
ferrymen 
were  b.il'- 
headed,  in 
their  brown 
homespun 
e n a t s.  Th.'V 
h .1  d pOSKlbly 
h. ' ll  at  sup- 
per.  und 
turned  .irouiid 
oil  their  lierich 
to  : n ? w e r 

II" 

. • 1 1 . II  d o o I , 

They  inquired 
1 f w e all 
'•l-.'hvd  to  be 
• • I ••k  '-I , and 
wc  rode  on  to 
the  boat  for 
aiT--'v . r The 
111  a II  in  the 
.1  .u'hcdup 
mil  • alight  the 
f wllli  a 

-.t  of  iron 

•V  '■  e n e h.  and 
i.i  .-.in  to  pull. 
n.<  other  took 
1 pole  lying  by 
I li  hors  e s' 
ihriml  It 

-iK.nnst  the  bank  and  forced  the  boat  out 
Into  the  water  Then  he  also  took  a wrench 
fi.  Ill  lo..  jiocket.  and  when  his  brother, 
' 'IkiiiK  down  the  length  of  the  barge  from 
I.  to  stern,  reached  ti-.e  end,  he  caught 
II..  c.ilile  and  followed,  so  that  the  pull  on 
.viri-  wai^  jiractlcally  continuous. 


:/'■ 


Bird:  "Holy  .‘ymoket  and  fbey  Expect  Every  Bird  on 
the  form  to  Eat  a Hundred  Caterpillars  a Dav'" 


CIIAI'TEU  TWELVE. 

THE  USES  OF  THE  MOON. 

WHEN*  I turned  about  in  the  s.iddle  I 
found  that  El  Mahdl  had  p:is*cd  both 
of  iny  companions  who  wen-  slock 
I ill  in  the  road  n half-dozen  paces  behind 
me.  1 pulled  him  up  and  called  to  them. 
"What  mare’s  nest  have  you  found  now’’’ 
They  reidled  that  some  horse  had  l.iti  !y 
imssed  In  a gallop.  One  could  tell  by  the 
long  jumi'ing  ami  the  deep,  ploughing  hoof- 
prints  "Come  on."  said  I,  "Woodford’s 
devils  haven’t  erp'sed  Wh.at  do  we  care?" 
"Hul  it’s  iniglitv  Iiig  jumpin’,"  answered 
the  hunch- 
back. 

"Maybe.”  I 
i -.'Spondod 
laughing,  "the 
. ..  w that 
Jumped  over 
the  moon  took 
1 r u n n i n g 
I there  " 
“If  slle 

rl  i d . ■ ■ .'V  a 1 d 

Ump.  "I’ll 
just  tlnd  out 
if  any  of  the 
Horton.v  saw 
her  g 1 n ' " 
Then  he 
shouted, 
"Hey,  naml. 
who  crossed 
ahead  of  us'" 
The  long 
bulk  of  thi- 
f o r r y in  o n 
loomed  In  the 
door.  "It  was 
Twlgg's."  h e 
answered. 

I heard  Jud 
cursing  under 
his  b r <■  a t b 

Twiggs  was  the  head  groom  of  Cynthia 
Carper,  and  when  he  ran  a horse  like  that 
the  devil  was  to  pay.  I gripped  tin*  reins 
of  El  Mahdi’0  bridle  until  he  beg.m  to 
rear. 

"He  must  have  been  In  a hurry.  " said 
Ump. 

’Pears  like  It,"  responded  the  boatman. 

"He  lit  out 


smnnr.'S  pr/IOAN.  The  Uplrltuid.  Intellerliinl.  and 

)‘hi(lrnl  I level. 'I'liu'iit  ef  each  I'lil'll.  Di>r»ii<l"r»»»  nii'l 
«upiTvi*i-cl  hr  faculty  nietnU-r*  Winter  .iixl 
Si>riiiK  lerm  l>ruiii*.TaDiiar>  3.  IKtt. 
i y.'i  /llu$tr<itfd  Jtullrllu  A-I'lrttt 

CHARIESW  HENRY.  M.A..Pfwid«et,  Wtryvilk.  Ttaaewee 
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National  Boarding  School  for  Boys 

Midwa;  Bciweeo  BsUimore  aod  Pbiladelphia 
Football,  baseball,  track,  tennis, 
trap-shooting,  skating,  soccer, 
basketball,  golf. 

New  75-foot  Swimming  Pool. 
Preparation  for  all  colleges.  Indi- 
vidual supervision. 

Every  boy  has  a single  room. 

Rate  $1000  Port  Deposit,  Maryland 


SWARTHMORg 

^Preparatory  School 

FOlt  ItOYH.  WlHi  Junior  l)*-i>arlnit-nt. 

Aor  lalvraalloa  addmi 

WUInrd  1’.  Tomlinsou,  M.  A.,  Heixluiastrr 
Ilox  an.  Swnrtliiuorv,  I'a. 


ll.l.lMOl*.  Woodstock  (1  hour  from  Clilcagoi 

lUU)  feet  above  the 
7Uh  jeor  Ei- 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys 


olu*iV(-l>  for  )"i>ii|K>r  tK>>8  i7  to  I61  KIgbt  tbinkiiiu 
ii(‘il  tliroiigli  •’.imr»ilc*bli>  IK-Inci-D  teacher*  aiul 
Viglluiit  Mulibfiiliie**  01  pcrvonnl  habits 

Xltb.  KUULF  HIM.,  Prlselpsl 


di'volo(i(-il  tliroiigli 
b(W 

Sgnoipr  I a©!*.  0*rk 


Carson  Long  Institute 

lySth  bear  tollegi-  Prepar.i(or>.  Biiainee*.  Junior 
ooun>«'«  Bel'arste  modern  building  for  t>o>a  under 
iean  Healthful  country  location.  UUItary  Training 
Term*.  S400  Boystsugbt  Aoic  to  learn,  bow  to  labor, 
how  to  llve- 

Box  20  New  Blocmrieid.  Pa. 


The  warm  south  wind  blew  stiffly  in  our 
facr"  :,nd  the  imisf-s  shifted  their  feet  un-  turning  back  into  his  house. 

. . Iv.  If  the  Valley  River  was  ugly  from  pretty  brisk.” 

.1^  bank  It  was  uglier  from  its  middle.  It  Ump  shook  the  reins  of  his  bridle  and  

luKKed  lit  the  bout  as  though  with  a thou-  went  by  me  In  a gallop.  The  Cardinal  coiio%/  - ^ . » 

, and  clinging  fingers,  and  growled  and  sput-  passed  at  my  knee,  and  I followed,  bend-  rlLL^oUKl  Academy  lor  Boys 
t'  led.  and  tlien  seemed  to  quit  it  for  a mo-  mg  over  to  keep  the  flying  sand  out  of  my 
('  III  ;ind  whisper  around  the  oak  boards  eyes.  , . , , . 

iii.e  Invisible  eonsplr.ito.  s taking  counsel  In  The  moon  was  rising,  a red  wheel  behind 
, , toset  tbe  shifting  fog.  And  under  its  soft  Hght 

1 think  the  hunchback  had  no  idea  of  the  the  world  was  a ghost  land.  We  rode  like 


4r.tli  jt-.'i  L acrci..  b building*  Maximum  luUegi- 
|ire|inratloD.  ludivldual  iDStructum  Milltar;  uiidMan. 
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on  high.  'vcU-Jrsinrd  ground,  n>  Wsukohi  < minty  | 
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inuods  of  nature;  at  any  rate  they  never 
-■  i-in»-d  to  iifTect  him  To  him  all  water  was 
-umethliig  to  drink  or  something  to  swim 
In.  and  (he  earth  was  good  pasture  or  hard 
to  ride  a horse  over.  The  grasp  of 
no  agnostic  was  more  cynical.  He  Inquired 
if  any  of  Woodford's  men  had  crossed  that 
•1.1V.  und  was  answered  tliat  they  had  not. 

Then  he  began  to  hum  a hoary  roundelay 
.:  ..Lil  the  splendid  audacity  of  old  Mister 
H-o.-'i.ivk  and  his  questionable  adventures. 

1 to  an  unprintable  refrain  of  "Wlnktum 
i.olly  mltch-a-klmo,”  or  some  such  jumble 
i.f  words.  I have  never  heard  this  song  In 
the  mouth  of  any  other  man.  He  must 
have  found  It  somewhere  among  the  dusty 
trumpery  of  forgotten  old  folk-lyrics,  and 
when  lie  bntig  It  one  caught  the  force  of  the 


phantoms,  the  horses’  feet  striking  noiat  - 
lossly  in  the  deep  sand,  except  where  we 
threw  the  dead  sycamore  leaves.  .My  body 
swung  with  the  motions  of  the  horse,  and 
Ump  and  Jud  might  have  been  a part  of 
the  thing  that  galloped  under  (heir  saddles. 

The  art  of  riding  a horse  cannot  be 
learned  in  half  a dozen  lessons  in  the  ac.ad- 
emy  on  the  avenue.  It  does  not  lie  in  the 
crook  of  the  knee,  or  Uie  angle  of  the  spine. 
It  does  not  He  In  the  make  of  the  saddle  oi 
the  multiplicity  of  snaffle  reins,  nor  dots  It 
He  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  my  lady’s 
riding-master.  But  it  is  embraced  In  the 
grasp  of  one  law  that  may  be  stated  in  a 
line,  and  perhiiii.<i  learned  in  a dozen  years 
— be  a part  of  the  horse. 

The  mastery  of  an  art — be  U what  you 
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Williston 


ll.-bnilc  simile  about  the  crackling  of  thorns  I'ke — does  but  consist  in  the  comprehension 
under  a pot.  basic  law.  The  appreciation  of  thl.-> 

Jud  laughed,  and  the  hunchback  piped  a ‘ruth  is  Indispensable.  It  cannot  avail  to 
higher  c.ickle  and  dangled  his  bridle  rein,  ape  the  manner  of  the  Initiate.  I have  seen 
Humph,"  he  said,  "maybe  you  don't  like  dni.per  youths  booted  and  spurred,  riding 
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that  3:in*. 

"It  ain't  the  song."  replied  Jud. 

•'.Maybe  you  don't  like  the  way  I sing 
it.  " hald  he. 

"It  might  he  different."  .-.iiid  Jud. 

'Wfll."  euld  he.  "U  wouldn’t  mean  dlffor- 

Hi-ro  I took  .1  hand  in  the  dialogue. 
‘ it  does  It  mean  anyhow?"  1 said.  “It's 
-I  it  the  foulest  song  1 ever  heard." 

■‘julller.”  replied  the  hunchback,  propping 
1.;;:  fist  under  his  bony  jaw.  "you've  heard 
I'  ll  of  whUtlln'  to  keep  up  your  courage, 
w <11.  that  song  was  m.ide  for  them  as  can’t 
w ht*l1c.” 

Jud  turned  in  Hstonishment.  ".tfrabl?” 
he  said;  "what  are  you  afraid  of?” 

The  hunchback  leam  d over  as  If  about  to 
lmi>art  u secret.  "GhojitN!'’  he  whlNpcred. 
I laughed  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  giant, 
i'nt  Ump  went  on  counterfeiting  a deep  and 
M-Ird  seriousness  which,  next  to  his  slns- 
iiig.  wns  about  the  mo.st  ludicrous  thing  In 
ilie  world  "Ghosts,  my  laddtebuck.  But 
hut  the  white-sheeted  l.idy  that  cornea  an’ 


horses  in  the  iiark,  rising  to  the  trot  and 
holding  the  ball  of  the  foot  just  so  on  the 
Iron  of  the  stirrup,  and  if  the  horse  had 
bent  his  body  they  would  have  gone  sprawl- 
ing into  the  bramble  bushes.  Yet  these 
youngsters  believed  that  thev  wore  riding 
like  Jier  M.ijesty’s  cavalry,  the  ogled  gal- 
lants of  every  strolling  lass. 

1 have  seen  begloved  clubmen  with  un 
English  accent  worrying  a good  horse  that 
they  understood  about  as  well  ,is  a problem 
in  mechanics  or  any  line  of  Horace.  And 
I have  seen  my  lady  eitting  a 8|>l<-iidid 
mount,  with  the  reins  caught  properly  In 
her  fingers  and  her  back  as  straight  as  a 
whlp-staft,  and  I would  have  wiig<-i-ed  my 
life  that  every  muscle  in  her  Htllo  body 
was  as  rigid  as  a rock,  and  her  knee  numb. 

Look.  If  you  please,  at  the  mud-stained 
cavalryman  who  h.is  lived  his  days  and  his 
nights  in  the  saddle ; or  the  cattle  drovi-r 
who  has  never  had  any  home  but  this  pig- 
skin  seat,  and  mark  you  what  a part  of 
the  horse  he  Is.  Hark  back  to  these  models 
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....  when  you  are  listening  to  the  vaporlngs  of 

Foiler  me.'  nor  the  sitook  that  car-  a ridlng-inaBter  lately  expatriated  from  the 
111*  hia  head  under  his  arm  tied  up  In  a atablcs  of  Sir  Henry,  To  ride  well  Is  to 
tablecloth,  but  ghosts,  my  laddlebuck,  that  recreate  the  fabulous  centaur  of  Thessaly, 
make  tracks  while  they  walk."  "’e  raced  over  the  mile  of  sand  road  in 

"1  thought  ghosts  rode  broomsticks.”  s.ald  fewer  minutes  than  It  takes  to  write  it  down 
Jud.  here.  There  was  another  factor,  new  come 

"Nary  a broomstick,”  replied  the  hunch-  into  the  iiroblem,  and  we  meant  to  follow 
bii-k.  "When  they  are  u-follerin’  Mister  it  close.  Expedition  has  not  been  too  highly 
W ard'a  drovers.  It's  a little  too  peaked  for  Rung,  An  esoteric  novelist  hath  It  that  a 
long  ridln'."  pigmy  Is  as  good  as  a giant  if  he  arrive  In 

Then  he  broke  off  suddenly  and  culled  to  time, 
the  ferryman.  "P.anel."  he  said,  "how  At  the  end  of  this  mile,  below  Horton’s 
many  cattle  will  this  boat  hold?”  Ferry,  the  road  forks,  and  there  stands  a 

"Itlg  cuttle  or  utockers?"  Inquired  the  white  signbqard  with  Its  arms  crossed,  pro- 
I man.  claiming  the  ways  to  the  traveling  stranger. 

"Exporters,”  said  Ump.  'I'ho  cattle  Ward  had  bought  were  In  two 

.Min  t, " called  the  brother,  "can  we  carry  droves.  Four  hundred  \\ere  on  Hu-  lands  of 
tlilrtv  exporters?"  Nicholas  Mirsh.  i>erhaps  three  miles  far- 

’Are  they  dehorned?"  Inquired  Mart.  Iher  down  the  Valley  River,  and  the  i.-- 
".Muh-y."  c.ijd  Ump.  inalnlng  two  hundred  a mile  or  two  soui 

"tVe  (ftn  furry  thirty  muleys  If  they  ain’t  uf  Ii'®  crossroads  at  David  Westfall’s, 
nervous.’'  replied  the  brother  called  Mart.  Ump  swung  hls  horse  around  in  the  road 
" up  some  cattle  fur  .Ml*.  ul  the  forks.  "Roys."  he  said,  "we  ll  imve 

r M iird’’"  to  divide  up  I'll  go  over  to  old  WestfiiH’s, 

5-ald  Ump.  "We'H  h<-  hero  early  >’ou  bring  up  tlie  other  cattle.  I’ll  make 
In  the  morning  with  six  hundred,  an'  we  King  David  help  to  the  forks.*’ 
want  to  gli  ’em  set  over  ns  quick  as  you  '’M'hul  about  Twiggs?"  said  I. 

I'’”*?  ''Ill  it  lake?  ' ’‘To  hell  with  Twiggs."  said  >is,  "If  ho 

Mell.  said  Dimel.  "mighty  nigh  up  till  gits  In  your  way.  throat  him,”  Then  he 
m."h,  I ro<  kon.  Ihi  you  mind.  Mart,  how  clucked  to  the  Hay  Eagle  and  rode  over  the 

h'lig  we  were  aeltin  over  them  Alkire  c»t-  hill,  hls  humped  back  rising  and  falling 

. with  the  gallop  of  the  mare. 

\%  f.  boKun  In  the  morning,  and  we  slop- 

liutt  end  of  the  day.  replied  the  brother.  monfi.r  of  Tub  Amv.hic-an  , 
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Making 


Eggs  mean  cash.  Aa  noon  as  you 
have  a flui'k  of  inaturocl  or  hens, 

whpthrr  you  huy  ihom  or  raise  your 
own.  you  can  count  on  returns  from  your 
investm«-nt.  But  how  can  you  K<  t the  most 
oKBS? 

A Rood  ecB  production  is  the  result  of 
feed  jdus  jirojier  care  and  attention,  pro* 
vlded  your  stock  has  heen  matured  profj- 
erly.  It  Is  n;ttural  for  liens  to  lay.  If  (and 
this  Is  a.  hiB  if)  cundltloiiH  an*  rlftlit — if 
you  provide  Bood  (|nartei's,  pro|iiT  I’.'ire.  and 
the  riBhl  sort  of  elements  In  the  ruttoii. 

Let  UR  consiil'T  flrst  (he  (|Uestion  of  food. 
A Rood  Brain  mixture  is  compus<d  of  live 
liarls  cracked  corn,  two  parts  barley,  two 
luirts  wheat  and  one  )iarl  heavy  oats.  Feed 
this  morninB  and  nlRlit  in  straw  litter. 

For  dry  mash  used  In  conjunction  with 
this  Brain  ration  take  euual  part*  of  wheat 
bran,  wheat  mlthlllnR.s.  corn  meal.  Kvound 
oats,  and  meat  scraps,  to  whicli  ad<l  a 
small  quantity  of  salt.  This  sliould  be  fed 
In  boxes  or  hoppers  and  kept  before  the 
hens  all  the  time. 

Many  youne  poultrymen  will  not  enre  to 
buy  so  m.any  ingredients  or  will  not  want 
to  mix  their  own  rations.  For  them  there 
is  no  better  way  out  than  to  Iniy  the  well- 
known  lirands  of  prejiared  feeds.  You  can 
buy  one  brand  of  commercial  egB  mush  In 
2S-pound  sacks  that  wilt  last  a small  flock 
a week  or  two.  You  can  Bet  scralcli  grain 
at  any  feed  store  In  any  quantity  desired. 

Buy  Rood  feeds,  especially  when  buying 
grain  mixtures.  Avoid  those  having  Brit 
and  shell  as  you  can  buy  the  grain  and 
shell  cheaper  separately.  Get  Bood  wtiole 
Brains  and  be  sun-  tliat  the  mixture  is  free 
from  mustlness. 


Money  With 

By  CHE5LA  C.  SHERLOCK 

In  your  laying  coop,  you  will  need  a 
hoijper  In  which  to  feed  the  dry  mash,  a 
good  Water  pan  or  fountain,  and  u three 
ix>mi>artment  hopper  to  hold  grit,  oyster 
shell,  and  charcoal.  Oyster  shell  is  espe. 
dally  important.  Sometlm' when  my  hms 
have  Rtoppo<l  laylnB.  I have  found  on  in- 
venliKatlon  that  tliey  were  out  of  sliell. 

That  suggests  a point  that  is  worth  men- 
tioning. if  your  liens  fall  off  in  egg  pio- 
iliietlon  siidd'iily.  .sou  can  count  on  it  lliai 
sumi-  detail  Is  laekiiiB  in  the  care  or  In  the 
ration.  Find  out  what  the  troulile  is  and 
correct  It. 

Keep  .it  least  siX  ilichi'-'  of  stTUSV  on  the 
Hour  of  ttie  cooii  fur  lltl«  r.  .and  feed  all  tlie 
BT.ain  ill  this  ilUei  Crain  morning  .itul 
IllBlll  is  silllleient  I feed  Wliole  outs  III 
(he  mornliiB,  just  enough  to  start  the  liens 
working  In  th*-  litter.  .Vt  noon  tlicy  gel 
sprouted  oats  or  otlier  green  food,  usmitly 
lawn  clIppliiBS  in  sunimi.r.  or  vegetaliie 
tops. 

They  have  dry  inasli  before  tlicm  all  the 
time,  ami  at  night  they  get  the  scratch 
grain,  a handful  to  cadi  hen  in  the  flock 

Hcgul.arlly  In  feeding  and  care  of  the 
hens  will  more  than  repay  you.  If  you 
doubt  tills.  Just  be  regular  for  a couple  of 
weeks,  then  suddenly  forget  to  feed  on  tlnu' 
for  !i  few  days  and  rcc  what  sort  of  an 
effect  it  has  on  the  egg  yield.  Forgi  t to 
water  them  some  day  and  notice  how  many 
leas  eggs  you  gel  the  next  Itegularity 
means  dollars  and  cents  in  your  pocket 

Speaking  of  water,  bt  me  give  you  .i 
tip  about  winter  care.  Water  your  liens  la 
eold  weather  at  least  three  tlmi.3  a day 
The  water  freexes  up  soon,  you  know.  The 
liens  need  lots  of  water,  more  than  seventy 


Poultry 


per  cent  of  the  egg  being  water.  Water  ns  I 
often  .IV  pcoi.Hlble.  the  colder  the  day  lh<- 
ofteiier.  You'll  have  eggs  to  roll  wlien 
prie -L.  are  htgliest 

Keep  the  coopii  clean  and  sanitary.  Y'ou 

l.  -e.  who  are  In  1 1 can  nnd  plenty  of 

tiim-  to  do  this  evenlnc  or  on  Saturday 
inornliiB...  It  t-.la  Imt  a couple  of  miniile* 
and  it  will  ofteiiiimii  - tVi-  a tun  of  dis- 
ea.se.  Ih-  lie.it  .Hid  clivm  and  the  lieli  Will 
repay  you  fur  It. 

In  winter  the  straw  litter  will  have  to 
he  changed  I VI  ry  W<-ek.  This  Is  lM•e.-Hlse  It 
ali.sorhii  ni.oMliiie  out  of  the  air.  as  .1  sponge 
t it  • ••  lip  w.llel  Vull  liavi-  to  kl-ep  tile  III 

tel  III  > , MO  ■ liallge  it. 

Al'IlW  v,..id-  inoi.-  about  tlu'  bugim;-i,  end 
.1  the  poiiltiv  >ar<l.  I’oultry  products 
if-  vonietltinc  that  are  in  demand  at  all 
Seasons  of  the  year  in  every  locality. 

Our  nelK'iboi-  are  eager  and  anxious  to 
gel  all  til. it  Wc  can  -spare,  because  C’KBS 
fresh  out  of  the  nests  are  a whole  lot  bel- 
ter than  you  i.in  l>uy  at  the  stores.  They 
arrange  for  ti.vi.l.ir  days  each  week  when 
they  want  a dozen  and  tiny  -.end  some 
member  of  the  f.iinily  after  them. 

If  we  iiave  .in  ev.-r  supply,  uur  groeoii.- 
miin  l.s  glad  to  get  them ; so  you  can  see 
tliere’s  no  trouble  about  selling  tl:c  product. 

You  will  have  young  fowls  to  si  II  now 
nnd  then,  cockerels  and  pullets  that  have 
not  matured  nropcrly  for  good  layers.  The 
care  and  reeding  they  have  had  will  make 
them  n much  better  table  fowl  tli.in  the 
nvernge  on  the  market.  You  can  get  good 
prices  for  tiiem  from  your  egg  customers 
by  telling  them  that  you  have  a few  to 

spare 


The  Wolf  of  Ryegrass  Coulee 


BOYS 

PLAY  GOLF! 

Ix-arn  to  ptay  a man's  game 
now.  No  other  game  has  the 
same  fascination.  Learn  to  play  it 
while  young  — and  play  better  and 
enjoy  it  more  aU  your  life. 


EASY  TO  LEARN  WHILE  YOUNG 


Ju>t  uw  the  coupon  below  jnd  we  will  cend  you 
uur  IKKb  new  book  for  boy*.  It  lelK  you  how 
buyc  clwwlic-cc  Arc  tiovinK  a lot  of  fun  playing 
Uic  grind  uld  “Ancient  Came" 
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Coif  Club*  have  been  the  standard 
of  quality  with  Golfer*  lor  over 
twenty  year*. 
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SEMI-MILITARY  UNDER  t$  TEARS 

OnLake Michigan.  ClaMeaSniAlI.  Uniform* 
worn.  One  hour  from  Chicago.  Strong 
Faculty.  Rapid  prngrea*.  Non-Sectanan. 
Slimmer  Camp  •«  Fellran  Lake.  Wis. 
I AITP  II  I 


ho  mumbled  to  himsc-lf  in  his  native  French, 
a habit  that  had  grown  upon  him  when 
alone,  for  Ihc-y  no  longer  spoke  to  each  other 
In  their  home  language.  lhe.«-  two. 

Again  came  Fortune's  cnll,  shot  down- 
ward in  shreds  of  sound  from  higher  in  the 
air. 

“Oo — . — 00.  Loo—,  '00 — .” 

Auguste  smiled.  Witli  a complacent 
shr  ug,  he  begun  talking  In  his  husky  under- 
tone. “Hear  him  torment  himself."  he  said 
in  his  French.  “He  is  up  on  the  lookout 
of  that  devil  of  hla.  He  throws  away  the 
breath  ; blot,  he  will  not  throw  It  far  enough 
this  night." 

After  a time,  the  stiffened  canvas  rattled 
us  Fortune  with  dlfflculiy  untied  the  door 
strings.  He  made  his  way  past  Auguste's 
rounded  back  and,  throwing  off  his  fur 
mittens,  spread  his  brown  hands  above  tlie 
stove.  His  cheeks  were  pinched  with  cold 

“You  went  all  roun'  lied  ground.  For- 
tune— ■'  Auguste's  slow,  laboring  speech  was 
halted  by  the  rattle  of  the  tent,  but  his 
concern  was  mild  as  ho  continued,  “Ma 
band'Sheep  lay  down  alt  right,  heh?" 

He  barely  noticed  Fortune's  short  nod. 
but  a glint  came  into  his  dull  eye.  With 
more  relish,  ho  Inquired  further.  "Dose  ten 
oV  ewe.  she's  not  show  up,  yet?' 

Fortune  gave  his  cousin  an  appraising 
look.  With  a glance  toward  the  shivering 
dogs,  he  look  off  his  coat  and  warmed  it  at 
the  side  of  the  stove,  ' .Not  yet,  ” he  nd- 
mllted  grimly,  and  dropped  the  coat  over 
the  dogs.  “When  I see  the  ll'l  corrall  broke 
down  nnd  my  ten  old  ewes  gone."  he  said 
broodingly.  “qiieeck  like  the  llghtneeng  I 
know  where  ees  my  dog.  He  went  to  hunt 
those  old  ewes  Certoiu,  I know," 

Fortune  walked  back  and  forth,  sucking 
nervously  at  his  unllglited  pipe.  "Wild 
night.”  ho  remarked  absently,  glancing 
down  over  the  stove  lop  to  the  pan  waiting 
on  the  oven  door.  „ . . 

Auguste's  brows  lifted.  Fret  honCTee  . 
he  suggested,  adding  significantly.  Long 
tarn  to  llnd  dnt  lee'l  bonch  ol'  ewe.  Ba  gar. 
Ah  not  believe  dat  son  of  gun  will  breeng 
dose  ol’  ewe  back !”  . „ . .. 

"Novnire  Loup  stop  beofore  ho  And  them. 
Fortune  returned  sharply.  "Nevalre  he  qiut 
till  he  breeng  them  eon.  The  bliz-zard.  he 
added,  "you  know  It  come  fast ; the  tracks 
nil  up  queock."  He  paused,  listening:  then, 
as  though  to  reassure  himself,  he  went  on. 
'.Ifnia  biru.  he'll  ton.  ron,  till  he  get  the 
.smell  on  the  wind.  When  the  wind  bb.w 
from  thorn  to  heem— V’tof  He  finished 
with  a wave  of  his  hand. 

“May-liee-so,"  said  Auguste  dryly.  Me. 
Ah  not  believe  much  hou'  dat.  Ah  tell  to 
you.  Fortune,  wlial  Ah  feeguro  out:  dal 
son  of  gun  got  new  notion  latleo-  To-(lay, 
some  kind  new  crazn-  come  on  hcos  mind. 
Ah  told  to  me  what  dal  ees;  de  wolf 
blood.  To-day.  dat  come  strong:  wont  e.-it 
on  de  camp — not  eat  anyt'erng.  ba  gar  , 
Lcok  wild  ! Want  keel  somcl'eeng'  Me.  Ah 
hold  ma  carbine  right  cloze  ma  hand. 

“No  use  talk  to  you."  Fortune  broke  in. 
“I  leave  It  to  my  dog."  . a .. 

Knocking  out  his  pine,  Augu.sto  filled  It 
afresli  and  lighted  It.  Then  his  slow  speech 
went  on.  unsUiyed  by  Fortunes  scathing 
glances.  . _ , 

"Dat  son  of  gun  grow  be.-g  now:  make 
de  growl  lak  lion ; make  de  howl  lak  bceg- 
est  wolf  een  world  Not  pup  now,  non 
Grow  full  be.-g — Bn  gar.  beeg  to  keel  a man. 
Saa-c  dat  son  of  gun  look  dose  yellow  eye 
to  you.  make  you  Jompe.  grab  de  carbine 
Fortune  eyed  his  cousin  as  though  he  was 
gazing  at  a stranger,  a liuman  curiosity. 
Auguste  glared  back  at  him.  ids  eye.s  glit- 
tering vengefully  and  his  face  reddened. 

"What  for  you  feed  all  turn  de  cook  grub, 
de  boll  meal?"  he  demanded  "Nevalre  one 
lee'l  bite  de  raw  meat.  What  for  she’s  ne- 
vairo  sleep  een  tent?  Deep  snow,  beeg  rain, 
bleezzard— all  tarn  sleep  een  sagebrush.  Slav 
up  to  hees  lookout," 

Auguste  pointed  accusingly  to  the  two 
yellowish  grey  pelts  showing  under  the 
bunk,  "Poleon  an’  Bnrbe.  heh?  You  think 
nice,  f^ood  dog  gon*  keel  luk  dat  hees  broder 
an*  sees  tor?  Wlicn  de  Scolse  woman  hunt 
K‘f’1  cow  on  homestead — dat  nice  good  dog 
jompe  me  to  ma  throat.  Oon’  keel  me 
sure  ! 

"Ba.  gar.  ma  mind  foegure  out.  Ah  told 
to  me  what  dat  come ; from  dut  ol’  wolf, 
hees  fader.  Now  come  bleezzard : beeg  boom 
een  weend.  beeg  blow  on  snow.  She's  hon- 
greel  Ah  tell  to  you  what  dat  make  deese 


{(  h .oil  imaed) 

night ; one  Loup-Garou — crazee  to  keel.  Me 
Ah  kip  load  de  carbine!" 

Fortune's  eyes  Idazed.  "Hola!"  he  burst 
out  ".Myself,  I know  .sometheeng ' You, 
Auguste,  nevuire  you  able  change  the  mind. 
Always,  you  keep  load  the  carbine.  From 
the  ll'l  pup,  you  hate  my  dog.  He  hate  you. 
ou*:  you  liave  make  heem-  Loup  will  keel 
you.  oui,  beefore  he  let  you  keel  heem.  Ho 
look  like  a wolf,  he  have  the  wolf  een  the 
blood ; he  take  the  look  and  the  shape  from 
the  old  wolf,  hees  father — that  you  speak 
true.  Maia  biru,  more  behind  my  dog  than 
hees  father.  He  have  collie  een  hees  mother. 
Bul  more!  He  have  tlie  grandfather!  You 
know  that  grand  brim  dog — was  the  father 
to  that  mother.  That  dog  from  old  coun- 
tree — from  Hautes  Alpea. 

“fficu,  from  that  my  dog  ees  not  for  you 
the  herd  dog:  that  ees  true.  He  ees  the 
watch!  He  ees  the  guard!  Do  the  coyote 
keel  our  sheep?  Son,  nevalre  the  coyote 
live  to  come  cloze  our  sheep.  Do  one  sheep, 
one  11  1 bonch.  be  lost?  Non. — Loup  breeng 
that  back  Everee  taime.  he  breeng  that 
buck. 

"You  wait.  You  see  which  come  on  the 
top,  that  old  wolf  or  that  grandfather  dog," 

SUDDENLY  the  two  black  dogs  sprang  up 
from  their  sleep,  their  first  growls  turn- 
ing instantly  to  whines  of  fear  as  the  door 
flap  was  pressed  In  with  the  sound  of  a huge 
paw  raking  against  it  "Loup !"  Fortune 
cried  Dismay  shot  Into  Auguste's  face 
Reaching  for  Ids  rifie  as  he  jumped  from  his 
seat,  he  watched  from  the  farther  side  of 
the  stove  as  Fortune  quickly'  untied  the 
door. 

Thrusting  apart  the  fiaps  was  a massive 
and  wolf-llke  head  with  a pair  of  wide  yel- 
low eyes  peering  somberly  into  the  tent  As 
the  animal  stalked  in.  it  stood  midway, 
nearly,  between  Fortune's  knees  and  waist. 
The  canvas,  as  the  great  brute  entered,  had 
scraped  some  of  the  loose  snow  from  his 
long  back  but  his  heavy  fur  was  stilt  thickly 
crusted  and  whit©  with  it.  At  the  stove 
door  wliere  Auguste  hud  been  sitting,  the 
snlmal  stopped,  with  its  straight-lield  t.-ill 
projecting  outside  the  tent. 

“Eon  de  mouth  1"  hls.sed  Auguste.  "What 
she's  got  een  de  mouth?" 

The  animal  was  dropping  something:  u 
.small  object  that  hung  a moment  from  a 
long  tush.  It  was  a wad  of  something  red 
that  unfolded  its  short  length  at  the  ani- 
mal’s feeL  Fortune  picked  it  up  and  held 
it  to  the  lantern.  He  had  a strained  ex- 
pression ns  he  handed  it  to  his  cousin  As 
he  glanced  back  to  tlie  brute  following  the 
object  with  Its  eyes,  he  gave  a start. 

'■Snerd"  lie  cried  out.  “The  blood  !"  The 
last  iKjw'derlng  of  snow  the  creature  hud 
received  was  beginning  to  thaw  from  Its 
side  next  to  the  stove,  nnd  underneath,  its 
muzzle  and  neck  were  splotched  with  red 
'J'he  snow-  matting  its  mane  and  coat  w.is 
lilotclied  with  red  back  to  the  shoulder. 

Auguste  crossed  himself.  •Diab!"  he 
Iiieathed.  "/.c  »nHv»ge ! Somebodee,  bees 
meetten ! ” He  held  out  a limp  red  mitten, 
t ut  Catching  the  bea.sl's  eye  upon  It.  iie 
throw  It  hastily  at  Iho  imimnl's  feel. 

Before  Fortune  could  examine  its  bloody 
fur,  the  greut  briito  pul  Us  teeth  over  the 
mitten  nnd  b.icked  out  of  the  tent.  But 
ns  the  man  flung  up  the  fi.ap.  t)ie  somber 
Ixast  was  sUtndlng  there,  waiting. 

Fortune  grasped  the  pan  from  the  oven 
door,  and  nt  his  coaxing  the  creature  came 
partly  In  again.  Its  yellow  eyes  fixedly  on 
(lie  man's  face.  Without  a smell  at  the 
food,  it  let  tlie  mitten  drop,  continuing  itn 
stolid  gaze  nt  Fortune.  Presently  It  hent 
Its  muzzle  down  to  the  mitten,  took  tlie  red 
token  In  Its  mouth  nnd  once  more  bueked 
out. 

With  ii  glance  backward.  It  .started  off. 
but  (It  Fortunes  call  it  half  turned  and 
Mtood  waiting,  yet  refused  to  come  back. 

“Something  (lecoollnre !"  Fortune  jerki'd 
out  harshly,  as  he  {mabbed  up  his  coat  a 
moment  later  Inside : and  snatching  :i 
lilunket  down  over  the  black  dogs,  he  was 
gone,  his  mittens  and  cap  pulled  on  as  lie 
went 

The  next  AFTERNOO.N  the  sun  dropped 
down  toward  the  horizon  through  soft 
falling  flakes  after  a day  of  clenr  sky.  Tin- 
only  evidence  of  the  blizzard  was  In  tlie 
piled  drifts  and  the  wind-torn  and  snow* 
clotted  aspect  of  the  coulee  and  the  camp. 

Picking  his  way  between  the  drifts  came 
n lone  cowpuncher.  his  horse  lathered  until 


It  showed  the  big  Dipper  brand  on  its  shoul- 
der From  the  opposite  direction,  up  the 
ciniicc.  the  shet-p  in  long  tinkling  files  were 
threading  through  tlie  snow  toward  their  | 
bod  ground,  the  blue-cnped  herder  nnd  his  I 
lilack  dogs  behind  them.  I 

The  cowpuncher  reined  up  at  the  small 
corrall  in  tiie  slieltcr  of  a low  stack  of  wild 
hay.  He  swore  as  he  pressed  his  horse 
close  to  the  pole  fence.  “There's  the  spotted 
heifer  and  the  old  cayuse,”  he  muttered, 
"penned  up  here  with  ten  old  shreii.  These 
foreigners  has  fed  ’em  hay.  What  became 
of  the  liny"’" 

As  thougti  Involuntarily,  he  glanced  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  rimrock  behind  the  camp. 
Shielding  his  eyes  from  the  leisurely  flakes, 
he  swore  again  jierptexedly. 

A few  rods  away,  white  smoke  filmed 
thinly  upw.ard  from  the  tent.  The  line  rider 
loosened  his  revolver  In  Its  holster,  and 
after  a glance  back  to  the  herder  still  some 
distance  off.  he  spurred  his  liomr  quickly  to 
the  tent  door.  With  an  alert  movement,  he 
alighted  and  pulled  up  the  flap. 

Inside.  Fortune'.,  sinewy  neck  was  bent 
as  he  leaned  over  the  bunk,  a can  smelling 
of  warm  bear  greuso  in  one  hand  and  strips 
torn  from  flour  sucks  In  the  other. 

"I'm  looking  fer  that  Scotch  boy."  the 
line  rider  announced  belligerently. 

Fortune  nodded  to  tlie  blanket-covered 
hgure  on  the  bed.  “I  breeng  heem  een — 
the  meodle  of  the  nlglit."  he  explained  brief- 
ly, looking  the  cowpuncher  in  the  eyes  us 
t’l-  man  entered  "We  pack  snow  on  heem 
long  taime.  Face  prittee  bad : the  hands 
and  the  feet,  too.” 

The  line  rlilor.  looking  disconcerted,  felt 
the  boy's  heart  and  held  his  ear  close  to  the 

(lurpled  mouth,  which  was  all  but  hidden 
ly  the  bandages  “Thank  God,"  he  breathed 
fervently  “Looks  like  he's  coming  round. 
I'v©  seen  'em  froze  before.  If  lhals  all — ' 1 
lie  began  uncertainly  as  he  straightened  up, 
“if  he  ain't--" 

He  half  turned  as  Auguste  came  In  w’ith  , 
the  two  black  dogs,  who  curled  up  at  once  | 
in  front  of  the  bunk.  Fortune  was  pressing  i 
a tin  cup  to  the  boy’s  lips.  "That's  right."  | 
the  line  rider  said,  reaching  back  to  hold  , 
up  tiie  bandaged  head,  “give  him  coffee' 
Give  lilm  lots  of  It  " With  .a  glance  to  the 
newcomer,  he  asked  abruptly,  "What  was 
that  up  on  the  rimrock?  Looked  like  a 
wolf !“ 

Auguste's  mouth  opened  but  before  his 
alow  spe.-ch  materialized  the  black  dogs 
siirang  up  nnd  the  tent  flap  lifted.  The  dogs 
shrank  agiiinst  the  side  wall,  and  Auguste, 
clutching  :it  bis  rifle,  backed  hurriedly  be- 
hind the  stove. 

A gie.it  wolfish  head  appeared,  the 
bronze-flecked  mane  and  back  and  t.nwny 
sides  glinting  ttiroiigh  a tight  blanket  of 
snow,  os  tlio  animal  pushed  througli  the 
untied  door  opening.  limping.  The  line  . 
rider  stepped  back  with  a mutter  In  his 
throat,  dr.xw  lng  his  revolver.  “Tlial  w idf ' " 
lie  g;isped.  thickly.  Fortune  knocked  up  the 
man's  nun  ,-iml  the  sliot  burned  n hole  In 
the  tent  roof 

"Oardri  Lon/i.'"  Fortune's  ringing  com- 
mand froze  the  brute  Into  a statue  in  the 
act  of  making  a lunge.  Its  bronze-tinged 
mane  stood  straight  up  nnd  Its  yellow  eyes 
glared  The  lino  rider's  face  was  wlilte. 

There  was  a movement  on  the  bed.  The 
l)oy  was  -itling  bolt  upright,  his  eyes  fixed 
in  terror,  hi.-*  face  a mass  of  raw  flesh 
win  re  the  b.andngfng  had  slipped  away.  His 
moutli  was  working;  ills  voice  came  hoarse- 
ly. “The  w olf  !”  lie  cried  oul. 

Forluiie  bail  sprung  in  front  of  the  great 
brute,  his  arm  over  Its  neck.  "Non,  non!" 
lie  called  quick  and  sharp.  “My  dog!"  But 
after  a moment.  "Half-wolf,"  he  admitted. 

“Look,"  he  culled  excitedly  to  tlie  boy,  as 
i.e  jiolnted  to  Hie  tangled  and  reddeneil  fur 
above  the  unlmal's  shoulder,  "you  cut  heem 
with  the  knife.  He  deed  not  liurl  you.  not 
lire©.  Only  for  my  Loup  you  would  ta- 
ftoze  d«nd  light  now.  He  help  me  breeng 
you  l•ell--show•  the  way.  Then,  he  go  back,  i 
I'reeng  the  II  I cow  and  tlie  ll'l  horse  and  i 
my  old  ruTi-.i-way  ewes.  Flaintee  hungree  1 
that  l:iltne'"  ho  laughed,  throwing  a tri-  - 
umphiinl  glance  to  his  cousin. 

birn."  Fortune  added.  "Hees 
Brnndfztto  r w.ts  a .‘ta'nt  Bairnard 

The  moinlng  following,  a short  eavil- 
rid©  weiicled  northward  from  tlie  sinl© 
trail  .ind  the  coulee,  the  line 

rider  In  t!:c  lend,  keejiing  in  the  trail  h©  , 
had  left  through  the  drifts  the  day  before. 
(('oii(iiiur<(  OH  pape 
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Atta  Boy 
or  Strains 


"1  tue  Sloan'a  every  time  I come  out  of  o 
hard  gome.  It  talcea  the  pain  out  of  apraina. 
atraina  and  bruiaea-  I never  get  up  the  neit 
otorning,  all  lamed  up  end  atiff. 

"Sloan'a  it  what  the  big  fetlowa  vue.  It  keepa 
them  fit,  tool"  All  druggiata,  3Sc.  70c,  $1.40. 


Krrpp  it  handy  A 

Sloar’ 
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j'hc  spotted  hfifer  slopped  behind  the  Dlp- 
ptT  horse,  and  YoiinK  Alrk.  much  handaiscd 
find  bundled,  brought  up  the  rear 

Will  on  past  noon,  his  ha.stenlni:  eyes 
uquIntinkT  with  pain,  ihe  boy  espied  a dls- 
t tnt  liny  dark  point  that  appeared  to  aland 
up  out  of  the  Kienmlng  desert  Larger  and 
ni-arer  it  crew  till  he  saw  It  to  lie  a figure 
'-i.rmounllnK  the  big  dune  five  miles  from 
Imme. 

In  time  he  could  make  it  out;  the  sharp 


dune  banked  high  with  shining  drift  and 
the  tall  outline  of  his  mother  above  U.  Mo- 
tionless as  the  dune  Itself,  it  seemed  lo  him. 
she  stood  there,  her  bared  hands  cupped  to 
hi  I-  eyes  Ob  she  gazed. 

He  pressed  his  willing  old  pony  ahead, 
the  line  rider  dropping  behind  the  helfer- 
Thin  he  caught  his  mother’s  eyes.  They 
rested  only  u moment  on  the  heifer,  but 
they  seemed  to  devour  him  as  he  came  on 


His  Ups  were  cracked  and  p.irted  wryly, 
but  his  voice  hud  u leaping  note  as  hr 
cried;  "The  wolf  helplt  me,  Mlther.  so  I 
am  fi'tehen  >e  lU-tsy  home." 


"Well,’'  the  line  rider  remarked,  taking 
his  horse  frfim  Mrs.  MeClang  as  she  dls- 
iiiDunt<‘d  at  the  sugebniBti  barn.  "I  knowed 
there  was  something  about  that  wolf  I 
nevei  wanted  to  kill  him  nohow  " 


Insure  and  Be  Sure 

(I'ofifiiiwed  from  page  fi) 


even  the  mobl  pruilent  citizen.  Tlie  only 
protection  against  bus  is  :i  tire  Insurume 
I'olley  in  a good  company. 

In  this  rase  the  protection  cannot  be 
made  as  amide  as  Ui  the  case  of  life,  aeei- 
I dent,  or  health  insurance.  The  reason  Is: 
illshonesly.  No  sane  person  would  dellber- 
nlely  Injure  or  kill  himself  for  the  sake  of 
the  money  which  an  insurance  company 
would  pay.  but  unfortunately  there  is  a 
class  or  crooks  who  think  It  very  clever  lo 
burn  their  property  and  collect  the  Insur- 
ance. Samples  of  these  can  be  seen  In  nl- 
inoat  any  Jail  or  penitentiary.  Also  there 
arc  a few  at  large 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that  If  even 
an  honest  man  could  Insure  his  property 
for  its  full  value  and  hard  times  came  and 
ho  could  neither  sell  nor  borrow  and  his 
wife  and  children  needed  clothes  and  shoes 
and  food,  it  would  be  a gpreat  temptation. 
Arainst  this  temiitatton  the  wise  insurance 
ni'-n  protect  us  all  by  an  ironclad  rule  that 
no  property  shall  be  Insured  for  more  than 
' certain  iiereentagc  of  Its  value— that  the 
owner  must  bear  a share  of  the  loss. 

Fire,  life,  accident,  and  health  Insurance 
nro  the  commonest  forms  used  hy  all  pru- 
rient men  to  help  In  making  life  ii  sure 
thing,  but  there  are  many  other  kinds. 

Theft  and  pilferage  insurance,  for  in- 
•t.ince.  This  is  Issued  to  protect  a shipper 

• •r  a transpirrt.ition  or  warehouse  company 

".ilnst  stealing.  Rates  are  based  on  the 

■ rage  losses  and  are  high  enough  to  pay 
I lie  losers,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Insur- 
>ncc  companies.  In  the  last  two  years  theft 
>iid  pilferage  increased  so  rapidly  that  a 
number  of  Insurance  companies  were  driven 
out  of  business  by  the  thieves.  The  Insur- 
,mcc  companies  that  have  we.-ithered  the 
nlorm  have  had  to  increase  their  rates  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  coat  of  insuring 
shliiments  is  one  of  the  cause.s  for  higli 
prlce.^  .and  the  small  amount  of  business 
now  being  dune.  And  when  business  is 
--low,  and  far  torles  shut  down  and  men  aru 
out  of  work,  stealing  Increases.  There  have 
rilways  been,  In  almost  every  town,  cunt- 
loom  sneak  thieves,  orchard  rubbers  and 

hicki-n  thieves,  but  offenders  seem  to  be 
increasing  and  becoming  bolder.  They  steal 
goods  on  wharves  throughout  the  world, 
not  caring  that  they  are  crippling  com- 
merce. rubbing  workmen  of  their  living  and 
doing  the  worst  possible  thing  even  for 
themselves,  for  their  safety,  like  yours  and 
mine,  depends  upon  honest  and  well-organ- 
tzM  society.  Bventunlly.  of  course,  they 
will  be  cleared  out  ns  effectually  as  were 
the  pirates  of  the  .Mediterranean. 

Those  who  want  to  make  life  a sure  thing 

so  far  as  that  la  possible— can  And  com- 
antes  that  will  Insure  them  against  any 
Ind  of  calamity.  The  farmer  can  Insure 
ills  crops  against  drought  and  hail,  his 
buildings  against  cyclones  and  his  unlmal.« 
against  do.'itli  The  man  who  runs  a peanut 
stand  at  I'oney  Island  can  Insure  himself 
.'-.gainst  the  loss  caused  by  a rulnslorm  on 
ilie  Fourth  of  July.  Practically  all  con- 
cerns whose  employees  handle  considerable 
sums  of  the  company's  money  bond  llieir 
employees,  which  Is  insurance  against  los. 
citused  by  lli<-  dishonesty  of  nn  employai'. 
Also  they  often  Insure  against  business 
\i--TTs  due  to  the  death  of  an  importani 
otiic-ial  whose  place  it  would  be  hard  to  nil. 

I’ianists  and  violinists  Insure  their  Hn- 
gers,  singers  their  throats,  artists  their 
•-VI-.-!.  Ba.-<cbaII  leagues  insure  against  tlie 

• 'ffecls  of  .1  rainy  season 

INSURANCE  Is  more  than  protection — It 
' !■<  a ver>  good  Index  to  a man's  char- 
acter. A man  who  goes  through  life  trust- 
ing to  luck  Instead  of  to  the  modem  co- 
operation which  makes  life  a sure  thing  Is 
»H  hofielessly  out  of  date  as  the  mariner 
who  tries  to  cross  the  ocean  without  com- 
pass. sextant,  or  radio  apparatus.  He  may 
get  by,  but  If  he  has  a conscience  and  a 
family  they  are  both  going  to  have  a lot  of 
uneasy  moments  that  might  belter  be 
avoided. 

As  a matter  of  common  sense,  a boy  nr 

■ m.in  must  adapt  his  Insurance  payments 
to  his  Income.  It  Is  natural  to  say:  "I 


can't  afford  it."  when  wc  consub-t  puyln-g 
out  money  for,  something  which  brings  no 
immediate  and  visibb-  returns,  but  see  here  ' 
Which  costs  the  most,  a ten-cent-a-week 
Insurance  policy  or  n ten-ccnl-a-week  Icn 
cream  soda  or  a ten-cont-a-week  movio 
show?  I drink  sod.as  and  go  to  movies,  hut 
I unhesitatingly  .state,  ns  a result  of  my 
own  experience,  th.at  my  insiimncc  policies 
imve  given  me  mnre  real  satisfaction  and 
fewer  houdaches  than  either. 

Statistics  show  that  the  woekli'  p.iyment 
policy  IS  extravagant  as  compared  with 
tho.ce  whose  premiums  are  paid  tju.arterly, 
every  six  months,  or  annu.illy.  That  is. 
the  in.tured  does  not  get  as  much  protection 
for  his  money  as  he  does  when  he  pays 
more  money  at  a lime.  Naturally,  a com- 
pany cannot  send  a man  to  the  house  every 
week  to  collect  a dime  and  charge  Just  the 
same  as  it  does  when  the  policy  holder 
sends  in  a check  once  a year  and  gets  n 
receipt  back  througli  the  mall.  Hut  I men- 
tion the  weckly-paymi-nt  policy  because  it 
was  the  only  kind  1 could  pay  for  when  I 
started  in  business  and  It  worked  out  to 
my  entire  satisfaction.  I would  do  the 
same  thing  If  I were  beginning  again  to- 
day. 

The  main  thing  is  to  get  the  big  Ide.-i 
that  co-o|icrntlon  is  the  modern,  up-to-the- 
minute  mainspring  of  life.  A football 
player  wlio  taki-n  the  ball,  outsprlnts  hfs 
team  and  thinks  to  make  hts  way  alone  tu 
the  distant  goal  more  <iuickly  for  not  add- 
ing hla  push  to  H-e  general  l•^fo^l.  generally 
wake.s  up  In  the  middle  of  the  field — or  In 
n hospital — realizing  that  he  has  met  ui> 
with  a fullback  who  wasn't  just  where  he 
thought  he  was  .and  that  some  slower- 
fooled  substitute  took  tlie  pozillon  of  honor 
and  made  the  winning  touchdown  because 
he  knew  the  meaning  of  team  work.  Just 
so  the  winning  scores  In  the  bigger  game 
of  Life  are  made  by  those  heady  players 
who  study  the  strategy  and  tactic.s.  run 
more  slowly  behind  the  husky  interference 
and  who.  when  they  stumble,  are  carried 
forward  by  a thousand  helping  haiids  until 
they  get  on  llielr  feel  again. 

1 am  not  an  insurance  agent.  I lia\'- 
always  bei-n  on  Ihe  other  aide  of  tlie  deal- 
just  a mere  policy-holder.  Therefore  1 am 
inrtuenced  only  by  niy  own  »'xperlence  and 
observation  wlieii  I sny  that  inmirance  is 
the  only  plan  that  makes  life  a sure  thing. 

It  is  natural  for  a boy  to  feel  that  noth- 
ing la  going  to  happen  to  hlm--t)mt  if  he 
should  be  found  unconscious  in  a ciiy  street 
somebody  surely  would  recognize  liim  and 
take  cure  of  him.  Experience  proves  how 
great  a mistakr-  sucli  .a  feeling  of  assurance 
is.  The  famuiia  Admiral  .Schley  dropped 
lb-ad  on  II  street  In  the  lie.art  of  New  York 
and  war  in.t  ivi-ngiiized  until  someone 
found  his  name  engraved  on  a watch  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  in  recognition  of 
hlB  deeds  of  valor.  What  chance  then  lias 
the  plain  citizen  In  case  of  uci-ldent  unless 
lie  uses  the  modern  method  of  co-operation? 

"THERK  Is  another  Very  desirable  thing 
* that  Insurance  gives  a man  or  a hoy 
besides  protection  It  is  credit.  Credit  la 
the  ability  to  borrow. 

Shakespeare's  advice:  "Neither  a bor- 

rower nor  a lender  lie,"  la  good,  but  as  was 
explained  by  hla  next  few  lines  It  apnlled 
tu  “frlemlly"  borrowing  and  not  to  business 
credit.  The  dlfferenoe  Is  this:  One  boy 

goes  to  another  and  asks  for  a loan  of  five 
dollars.  He  asks  It  as  a favor  He  means 
to  pay  It  back  of  course,  but  If  anything 
happens  so  that  he  cannot  repay  it.  the 
lender  is  stuck  Naturally,  level-headed 
persons  having  use  for  all  their  money 
avoid  a person  wlio  makes  a practice  of 
borrowing  on  a "friendly"  basis.  Genuine 
friends  do  not  ask  or  expect  tbelr  asso- 
ciates to  take  such  chances.  In  great  emer- 
gencies any  person  whose  past  record  Justi- 
fies friendship  will  receive  unsolicited  offers 
of  assistance. 

The  prudent  man  when  lie  needs  money 
goes  to  u bank  and  uses  his  credit  He  tells 
the  banker  how  much  money  he  needs  and 
what  properly  he  has  to  secure  a loan. 


If  his  personal  character  la  good  .and  his 
aecurlty  Is  good  the  banker  lends  him  the 
money.  If  Hie  man  cannot  pay  the  money 
the  b.ink  lakes  the  property,  but  as  long  ns 
tlie  property  is  good  the  time  of  payment 
usually  can  be  put  off  until  the  man  is 
able  to  pay  He  pay.s  interest.  It  Is  nil  on 
a business  basis.  Everybody  concerned  Is 
satisfied  and  no  mutter  how  the  transac- 
tion 1s  finally  closed  there  Is  no  hard  feel- 
ing if  the  agreement  is  kept  by  all. 

But  J.  I’lerpont  Morgan  said  that  he  fre- 
quently loaned  large  sums  to  men  who  did 
not  have  enough  property  to  secure  the 
leans  This  seemed  to  be  a violallon  of 
sound  business  principles  but  Mr.  Morgan 
explained  that  a man's  character  was  often 
better  security  than  his  property — that  a 
man  whose  record  showed  that  he  was  pru- 
dent and  thrifty  and  that  he  always  paid 
his  debts  >it  the  time  agreed  Upon,  was  a 
.safer  man  lo  lend  money  lo,  even  though 
he  had  little  r>roperty  to  offer  as  security, 
than  a man  who  had  millions  but  whose 
record  showed  that  be  look  long  chances 
and  who  would  attempt  to  evade  tlie  pay- 
ment of  his  debt.s  if  he  got  Into  a tight 
place. 

Now  a life  Insurance  policy  be.sldes  giv- 
ing iirotection  becomes  an  increasingly 
valuable  piece  »f  property  on  which  lbs 
owner  can  borrow  money  Also  It  Is  evi- 
dence that  its  owner  probably  is  a prudent 
and  a thrifty  pcr.son  who  can  be  trusted 
with  II  loan.  ‘ 

On  most  insurance  policies  the  owni'r  can 
borrow  at  any  lime,  from  the  Inaurnnce 
company,  about  one-half  of  what  he  has 
paid.  If  he  lias  paid  $25.00  a year  for  four 
years,  he  can  borrow  about  $50.00  He 
pays  Interest  and  his  policy  is  not  changed. 
Hut  :i  boy  with  .an  insurance  policy  can 
often  borrow  from  a filemlly  business  man 
a much  Iniger  sum  for  a good  purpose, 
such  u.s  going  through  college  or  starting 
In  buslrii-ss.  A good  record  in  high  school, 
u reputation  for  being  a worker,  plus  the 
life  insurance  itolicy,  which  Is  evidence  of 
prudent  and  thrifty  hnhlts.  satisfy  the  len- 
der that  the  loan  will  be  repaid 

Mf/HAT  kind  of  insurance  to  buy  l.s  a inat- 
” ter  to  be  decided  after  consulting  with 
more  experienced  per.sons  and  deciding  as 
lo  your  own  needs.  Life  Insurance  usually 
is  the  first  to  be  secured.  Some  prefer 
endowment  policies,  some  "straight  life" 
policies.  My  "twenty-payment  life"  policy 
called  for  the  payment  of  $30.05  jkt  year 
for  twenty  years,  a total  of  $601. OU.  but  1 
tiave  received  dividends  which  have  reduced 
the  amount  to  about  $5(10.  At  the  end  of 
Ihe  twenty  years  I can  get  practically  all 
the  money  back  and  discontinue  the  Insur- 
ance or  1 can  continue  to  be  liiBured  for 
Sluuu.ou  without  paying  any  more  money 
iinil  the  thousand  dollars  will  go  to  my 
f.Tmily  nt  my  death. 

If  I had  taken  nn  endowment  policy  for 
the  same  amount  1 would  have  had  to  pa\ 
enough  more  eiu-li  >ear  so  that  what  I 
paid  111  during  the  twenty  years,  plus  com- 
l>uuiid  lntere.‘il  at  about  three  per  cent 
would  amount  to  $1,000.  Then  the  com- 
pany would  pay  me  $1,000  at  the  end  of 
twenty  yeKi-a  ,'»o  the  only  question  to  de- 
ilde  ai  the  beginning  between  these  two 
commonest  forinn  of  policy  Is  • "Do  I want 
to  buy  protection  onlv  or  do  1 want  to 
start  a savings  account  along  with  the  In- 
.vuntnee  i.ollcy?"  The  endowment  policy 
compels  savings  because  you  have  lo  make 
your  payments  regularly.  That  Is  a good 
feature  If  your  Income  Is  large  enough  to 
cover  the  larger  annual  payments  Neither 
policy  seems  to  give  more  for  the  money. 
It  is  like  deciding  whether  to  buy  Just  an 
umbrella  for  a rainy  dav  or  to  nay  more 
and  get  a patented  umbrella  with  a dime 
bank  In  the  handle  that  gradually  fills  up 

Sensible  people  no  longer  ask  Hie  ques- 
tion; ".Shall  I iarr>'  Insurance  or  not?" 
The  only  questions  for  a boy  to  ask  him- 
self when  he  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the 
big.  wide  world  of  business  where  he  Is  to 
be  a self-supporting,  self-reliant  worker 
•nr*--  "'pint  kind  of  Insurance  fits  my  con- 
ditions’’ and  "How  soon  can  I get  It’" 


Aedvertising  Anidy 

I ConUniiftl  /l  om  pope  lo/ 


and  a large  sheet  of  white  paper  which  ho 
I iiu-krd  on  his  drawing  board.  "We'U  use 
' this  for  the  layout."  lie  explained. 

Andy  produced  his  notes. 

"In  the  first  place,  fellows.  1 figure  we've 
I got  to  get  a thought  Into  the  copy  that  will 
I make  the  people  feel  that  the  ribbons  have 
] been  secured  as  a service  to  them  rather 
I than  have  them  feel  that  the  ribbons  were 
I unloaded  on  Landers  and  be  In  turn  plans 
lo  unload  t'lem  on  the  people." 

"That's  clear  enough."  said  Riid.  making 
a note  of  the  suggestion  "The  first  fellow 
who  suggests  a Htle  for  the  ad  on  the  order 
of  'We  are  overstocked  and  must  unload  at 
a sacrifice'  will  have  to  buy  u round  of 
root  beer." 

"This  Is  the  Idea."  continued  Andy,  "tho 
' ribbons  are  quality  goods,  and  we  want  to 
make  people  feel  that.  Otherwise  they 
I might  think  that  Landers  secured  a lot  of 
I .ueconds  or  something,  seeing  as  a sale  Is 
1 Homethlng  entirely  new  In  hls  business." 

Incorrect," — from  Hud, 

"Then  we  want  to  make  the  people  feel 
that  the  rltibnns  are  worth  the  price — also 
that  we  have  lots  of  different  kinds  and 
I colors — ribbons  f<.r  all  kinds  of  purposes 
"’omen  like  lo  read  detailed  descriptiona ; 
so  we'll  spread  ourselves  when  It  comes  to 
writing  about  the  quality,  colors  and  so  on 
That's  where  the  dope  from  Miss  Oummlns 
,«nd  Miss  Hrown  comes  in  and  we  want  tj 
make  <1  good  display  Urn-  of  the  date  of  the 
sale  " 


""'hen  did  you  say  it's  going  to  come 
off?"  asked  Bud 

"Friday  and  Saturday.  1 figure  that  we 
will  attract  the  town  people  Friday  and  the 
country  people  Saturday.  The  Onsrtte  comes 
out  Thurso.ay — day  after  to-morrow — so 
we’ll  have  to  get  busy  on  the  ad  copy  to- 
night" 

Chuck  scrambled  to  hls  feet,  waving  hls 
pad.  'Tve  got  n poach  of  a title,  fellows. 
Just  listen  to  this. 

"A  RIOT  OF  RIBBONS" 

"Oh.  oh!"  groaned  Bud.  holding  hls  head 
as  though  it  pained  him.  "Quick!  Some- 
one call  a doctor." 

"Rotten,"  said  Andy.  “You  poor  fish, 
don't  you  realize  we’ve  got  ti>  pul  'clnss' 
Into  this  sale?  We're  playing  up  the  qual- 
ity of  the  goods.  Our  appeal  will  be  de. 
sir©  lo  possess’  rather  than  'money  saving.' 
'A  riot  of  ribbons'  sound*  snappy  but  It 
suggests  a dlsorib-rly  mass  of  stim" 

"I've  got  It."  cried  Hud.  “Look,  fellows!" 
With  Andy  and  Chuck  at  hi*  . in  c-  - h<. 

Irtlercd  on  the  layout  sheet : 

THE  FIRST  RIHRON  SHOW  IN 
I'RESSKIELn 

"Now  we're  getting  down  to  buslne**,"  en- 
couraged Andy.  '"J'ou've  got  Hu-  right  Idea. 
Bud.  What  We  want  to  do  is  to  make  the 
women  want  to  nee  Hi©  ribbons  Once  they 


see  them  thev'll  want  to  huy,  I Ilk©  the 
sound  of  a ‘ribbon  show.'  When  you  want 
to  Inlereal  peopl<>  in  a proposition,  you  want 
to  make  it  interesting  from  their  standpoint 
and  kei-p  the  'we'  out  of  it." 

"This  is  getting  awfully  deep."  put  in 
Chuck,  scratching  hls  head,  a wry  smile  on 
his  freckled  face. 

The  boys  worked  on  the  advertisement  for 
more  than  two  hours,  using  the  notes  about 
tlie  various  ribbons  and  their  uses  llmt  Andy 
had  obtained  from  Miss  Cummins  and  Miss 
Brown.  They  were  careful  in  selecting 
words  and  shaping  their  sentences  so  as 
to  make  the  advertisement  tell  exactly  what 
they  wanted  to  tell  Also  they  kept  away 
from  using  big  words,  realizing  that  while 
an  unusual  word  might  draw  attention  it 
was  better  by  far  to  use  simple  words  and 
typographical  effects  In  order  to  keep  the 
attention  of  the  reader  centered  on  tho 
ribbons 

In  making  the  layout.  Bud  explained  its 
purpose  lo  Chin  k,  pointing  out  that  If  some 
sort  of  H rough  sketch  or  "layout."  of  the 
proposed  advertisement  were  not  provided 
the  printer  would  be  unable  to  set  the  type 
properly  and  otherwise  get  the  advertise- 
ment ready  for  production. 

"The  layout,"  explained  Bud.  "Is  intended 
lo  glvi-  the  size  of  the  ad.  the  kinds  and 
•sizes  of  type  desired,  the  width  and  general 
structure  of  ihe  type  lines,  the  location  of 
lllnstnitlnn*  and  things  like  that " 

As  Hie  boys  wcri-  about  lo  break  up  for 
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the  night,  Andy  suggefltpd  that  they  give 
the  copy  a flnal  careful  reading. 

"AU  right,  here  she  Is."  returned  Bud. 

The  First  Ribbon  Show 
In  Cressfleld 

Is  to  be  staged  at  our  store  Friday  and 
Saiurdav.  The  ladles  of  Cressflcld  are 
invited  to  view  the  most  unusual  exhibit 
of  ribbon  loveliness  ever  displayed  In 
this  town. 

There  are  bolts  and  bolts  of  lustrous 
ribbons  that  are  a joy  to  touch — soft, 
clinging  messallnes,  crisp  taffetas, 
thick-piled  velvets.  rtCli  satins.  They 
f'ome  in  every  conceivable  shade;  it 
seems  us  if  every  flower,  every  rain- 
bow tinge,  every  sunset  glow  were  pic- 
tured in  lliese  billowing  yards  of  pink, 
light  blue,  nav>',  Alice  blue,  cardinal, 
emerald,  brown,  purple,  old  rose,  gray, 
turquoise,  violet,  cerise,  burnt  orange, 
lavender,  maize,  tan. 

BRING  OUT  THE  COLOR  OP  TOUR 
EYES  WITH  A BIT  OF  RIBBON 

Every  woman  in  Crcssfleld  is  invited 
to  make  litis  interesting  experiment. 
Pick  out  from  this  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  colors,  a shade  slightly  deeper 
than  thf  shade  of  your  eyes — Copen- 
hagen. sky,  turquoise,  royal  or  violet 
for  Miss  Blue  Eyes  and  one  of  the  rich 
browns  for  her  dark-eyed  sister — hold 
It  near  your  eyes  and  look  in  the  mir- 
ror. You  may  be  surprised  at  the 
added  beauty  the  color  of  the  ribbon 
brings  to  your  eyes. 

When  you  have  found  the  color  that 
brings  out  the  color  of  your  eyes  most 
effectually,  plan  touches  of  that  color 
in  your  costumes  from  this  fascinating 
array  of  ribbons. 

H.\VE  YOU  EVER  TRIED  THIS 
WITH  A BIT  OF  RIBBON? 

An  Interesting  feature  of  this  unique 
exhibit  Is  a number  of  fancy-worlt 
models  of  beautiful  novelties  made  of 
these  ribbons.  You  can  examine  tho 
models  and  copy  Uiem  in  ribbon  from 
those  on  sale. 

For  an  exquisite  foundation  for  your 
sheer  Georgette  blouse,  shir  tho  edges 
of  wide  fancy  silk  messallne  or  taffeta 
and  sew  on  shoulder  straps.  See  the 
models  on  display  and  ask  for  nine  and 
three-quarter-mch  flowered  messallne  or 
taffeta  from  tiie  assortment  of 

Fancy  Hbbon*  in  floral  and  conven- 
tional  tle.tiyns  in  «Hdf/is  of  6^, 

and  inc/ie*.  af  iSc  fo  S8c  per 
yard. 

For  shoulder  straps  for  the  above,  ask 
for  one-inch  satin  In  a harmonizing 
color  from  the  assortment  of 

Heavy  Katin-faced,  taffeta-backed  rib- 
bons In  icidtha  ranoiny  front  -fg  inch  to 
;.\i  inches,  at  5c  to  4f»c  per  yard. 

Make  a dainty  boudoir  cap  of  shirred 
four-inch  messallne.  See  the  model  on 
display  and  ask  for  a piece  of  your 
favorite  color  from  the  assortment  of 

Ail  ailA:  inessn/inc  ribbon,  in  u-ldtha 
ranging  front  fo  0%  inches,  of  S5c  to 
.<!tc  per  yard, 

For  a very  novel  and  dainty  effect 
for  your  little  girl’s  hair  bow.  embroider 
the  ends  in  silk  floss.  Button-holing  and 
French  knots  are  very  effective.  See 
the  model  on  display  and  delight  your 
little  girl  by  letting  her  choose  a pretty 
shade  from  the  assortment  of 

Heavy  all-silk  taffeta  special  hair 
bow  ribbon  with  fancy  satin  edge,  S% 
inches  wide  at  SSc  per  yard. 

For  the  newest  and  prettiest  of  gir- 
dles to  bciiutlfy  a new  or  old  dress,  try 
llie  fascinating  new  double-faced  ribbon 
wlilch  comes  in  one  color  on  one  side 
and  a contrasting  color  on  the  other. 
The  girdle  can  be  twisted  loosely  to 
give  the  double  color  effect  and  the  ends 
knotted  or  decorated  with  colored 
beads.  See  the  model  on  display  and 
ask  to  see  the  assortment  of 

Donblc-faced.  two-color  satin  ribbon 
ill  wWflis  from  H tiicli  to  iVi  inch,  at 
19c  to  iSc  per  yard. 

Trim  your  new  hat  or  freshen  your 
old  one  by  putting  on  the  ribbon  stream- 
ers that  are  so  popular  In  the  smartest 
millinery  shops  In  tlie  large  cities.  Ask 
for  the  assortment  of 

Siffc  grosgrain  picot-edge  ribbon  in 
widths  from  % inch  to  I'A  inches,  at 
gOc  to  SSc  per  yard. 

For  other  suggestions,  see  other  rib- 
bon-made articles  on  display.  These 
Include  party  bags,  sewing  bags,  lin- 
gerie holders,  handki'rchlef  and  glove 
cases,  bedroom  slippers  and  other  fas- 
cinating bits  of  daintiness  and  beauty. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIMF.  TO  MAKE  YOUR 
RIBBON  PURCHASES 

A survey  of  llio  ribbon  market  indi- 
cates a trend  toward  higher  prices.  We 
suggest,  therefore,  that  you  plan  your 
ribbon  requirements  for  the  next  six 
months  and  make  your  selection  while 
we  liave  on  sale  the  largest  and  most 
varied  stock  of  ribbons  ever  shown  in 
Crcssfleld, 

ALL  DAY  FRIDAY  .\ND 
SATURDAY 

The  ribbons  will  be  on  sale  Friday 
and  Saturday.  Should  you  desire  to  in- 
spect the  entire  display,  be  sure  to  come 
as  early  as  possible  Friday  morning. 

THE  LANDERS  GENERAL  STORE 


out  over  to  Dad  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing. To-morrow  noon  tiie  proofs  will  be 
ready,  so  be  sure  and  stop  in  to  see  if  they 
are  O.  K.” 

"And  to-morrow  night,  right  after  supper, 
we'll  get  busy  on  the  window,"  planned 
Andy. 

The  windows  of  Denny  Landers'  store 
were  ill  fitted  for  display  purposes  and 
the  boys  had  a time  arranging  the  ribbons 
to  their  satisfaction.  Landers  had  never 
looked  upon  his  windows  as  a factor  in 
creating  business.  Rather,  he  had  formed 
the  shiftless  habit  of  making  them  a catch- 
all for  miscellaneous  cutouts  sent  to  him 
by  Jobbing  houses.  About  a dozen  of  tliese 
cutouts  wore  discarded  by  the  boys  In  pre- 
paring their  window.  The  window  lacked 
a background ; so  they  made  one  of  wall- 
board  pieces,  about  three  feet  high.  The 
front  of  the  wall-board  was  covered  with 
white  cheese  cloth,  plaited  and  panneled 
with  ribbons.  A representative  assortment 
of  the  ribbons  was  arranged  in  the  fon- 
ground.  Bud's  window  card  stated: 

THESE  RIBBONS  WILL  BE  PLACED 
ON  SALE  FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY 

A number  of  women  came  into  the  store 
Thursday  morning  and  indicated  a desjre 
to  purchase  some  of  tiie  ribbons,  but  Miss 
Cummins  tactfully  explained  that  the  sale 
did  not  begin  until  the  following  morning. 
News  travels  fast  in  a small  town,  and  soon 
the  ribbons  were  receiving  some  very  ef- 
fective word-of-mouth  advertising.  Late 
that  afternoon  the  Crcssfleld  Goscftc  came 
oft  the  press,  and  the  full  page  advertise- 
ment that  the  boys  had  prepared  intensified 
the  interest.  Andy,  Chuck  and  Bud  made 
It  a point  to  stroll  by  the  store  that  night, 
and  they  were  all  In  a higli  feather  when 
they  noticed  the  many  groups  that  paused 
to  see  the  ribbon  display.  The  boys  wen' 
confident  that  the  sale  was  going  to  be  a 
success.  . . . 

And  it  was.  Women  and  girls  flocked 
into  the  store,  attracted  by  the  ribbons,  and 
when  they  left  they  carried  away  the  par- 
ticular ribbon  that  pleased  them  most.  Miss 
Cummins  was  swamped  and  glad  beyond 
words  when  Chuck  and  Bud  got  behind  llie 
counter  and  helped  out.  Andy  was  so  ex- 
cited he  could  hardly  work.  His  delivery 
trips  that  day  were  made  In  record-breaking 
time  and  about  every  fifteen  minutes  he 
would  dash  into  the  store  to  see  how  things 
were  coming  along. 

When  the  store  was  closed  Friday  night, 
hardly  a dozen  yards  of  ribbon  were  left. 
This  was  unfortunate,  in  a way,  because  the 
country  people  who  did  not  get  their  news- 
paper until  Friday  morning  came  to  town 
Saturday  to  make  their  ribbon  purchases. 
Andy  estimated  that  twice  as  many  ribbons 
could  liave  been  sold  as  had  been  received 
In  the  two  boxes.  When  he  pointed  this 
out  to  Landers,  the  latter  grinned. 

•‘Sfure.  it's  playin'  in  tough  luck  we  are 
not  to  have  received  four  boxes.  Eh.  lad?" 

"Jingo  i I wish  we  had  received  four 
boxes.”  returned  Andy.  When  he  received 
his  pay  Saturday  night  he  found  he  had 
been  given  an  extra  three  dollars. 

"It's  a raise  in  pay,"  grinned  the  pro- 
prietor. "Sure.  I got  to  thinkln'  you  ought 
to  be  gettln'  more  money,  seeln'  as  how 
vou're  my  advertising  manager.  And  here's 
a flve-dollar  bill.  Andy.  I want  you  to 
split  it  with  your  two  cronies — meanin'  the 
freckled  Wilson  kid  and  Abe  York’s  boy 
There  was  a mist  in  Andy’s  eyes. 

"I  just  guess,  Mr.  Landers."  he  burst  out. 
‘•I'm  the  happiest  kid  in  seventeen  states. 
I've  had  the  feeling  right  along  that  I could 
make  a success  of  advertising  if  I had  half 
a chance,  and  now  I know  It." 

"This  has  been  such  a divll  of  a fine 
sale.  I'm  ihlnkin'  we'll  be  havin’  more  of 
them,"  decided  the  proprietor  "Sure,  and 
If  we  do  It’s  going  to  be  vour  job  to  fix  up 
the  advertisin'.  I’m  beglnnin'  to  see  that 
there's  sometliliig  to  this  advertisin'  stuff, 
.\ndy" 

Bud  was  busy  ut  his  drawing  board  wlifii 
.\ndy  burst  In  upon  him  with  a wildly  en- 
thusiastic account  of  his  good  fortune.  For 
a moment  Bud  was  startled. 

"Isn't  It  great.  Bud?  And  just  think: 
he  called  me  Ills  advrj-fistjip  niunngrr!  And 
he’s  going  to  let  me  put  on  special  sales 
right  along." 

"Say,  where  do  you  get  this  'me  stuff? 
demanded  Bud,  with  a grin.  "Fork  over 
that  five  bones,  you  poor  nut.  and  we'll  hunt 
up  Chuck  and  have  a party.  If  you're  going 
to  try  to  hog  all  the  glory.  I guess  Ml  hold 
out  for  my  share  of  the  money." 

ANDY’S  happiness  carried  through  unt'l 
Monday  morning,  and  he  showed  up  at 
the  store  In  high  spirits.  But  his  heart  sank 
ns  he  met  an  angry  looking  man  coming  out 
of  the  store.  It  was  Mr.  Corey.  Clarence 
Corey  was  waiting  for  his  father  In  a car 
at  the  curb.  Hls  face  darkened  when  he 
saw  Andy. 

"Ya  ! Ya — making  a face.  "You  re 
going  to  catch  it." 

In  Andy’s  enthusiasm  over  the  sale  he  had 
forgotten  about  the  trouble  he  had  had  with 
the  Coreys.  He  found  Denny  Landers  stand- 
ing just  Inside  the  door,  arms  akimbo.  The 
iisuallv  good-natured  face  was  stormy.  His 
tousled  hair  and  flashing  eyes  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  a tantalized  setting  hen.  Miss 
Cummins,  from  her  station  back  of  the  dry 
goods  department,  was  plainly  excited.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Corey's  mission  to  the  store  had 
caused  an  exciting  moment. 

The  iiroprielor's  eyes  lighted  on  the  fal- 
tering Andy. 

"Sure.  It’s  a fine  lot  of  trouble  you’ve  got 
me  Into,"  he  rallied  noisily. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  Mr.  Landers.  Did — 
did  Mr.  Corey  a.«k  you  to  fire  me?" 

The  proprietor  sniffed. 

"Did  be  o.xfc  me?  Sure,  he  did  itof  ask 
me.  He  Just  ordered  me  to  tie  a can  on 
you.” 

Andy  gulped  and  turned  to  leave. 

"Where  the  divll  are  you  goln'?"  de- 
manded the  irate  Irishman.  "Sure,  you  nin  i 
leavin'  me.  I hope?" 

Miss  Cummins  fluttered  forward. 

"Don't  you  think  of  leaving,  Andy.  Oh. 
how  i wish  you  could  hove  been  here  and 
heard  all  the  perfectly  wonderful  things  Mr 
Landers  told  Mr.  Corey  about  you.  He 
said  he  would  rather  lose  all  the  hill  trade 
than  lose  you,  and — ” 

. "Git  to  work,  both  of  you.”  ordered  Denny 
• •irs  a prettv  fine  ad,  I’ll  say.'  declared  i..mder8  with  assumed  roughness.  "Sure, 
• Andy.  1 tell  you.  though,  I never  could  mis  ain’t  no  danged  soldiers'  home.  This 
have  gotten  in  all  that  feminine  dope  it  it  j,  an  honest-to-goodness,  free  American 
hailn't  been  for  Miss  Brown.  She  rattled  It  store  and  we  don’t  bob  up  and  down  like 
off  to  me  by  the  ream,  and  all  1 had  to  do  ^ monkey  on  a stick  for  even  his  excellency, 
was  to  write  It  down.”  Mr.  Money-Bags  Corey.  Git  to  work.  1 say 

"I'll  say  It’s  u line  ad."  said  Bud.  'It  — both  of  you!  ' 

would  bo  better  If  we  had  some  classy  

Illustrations,  but  we  haven't  time  to  work  j » *t 

up  iinyUiing  special.  We'll  have  to  make  it  "Adventures  fa  Ouija  Boards,"  onotaer  .Id- 
an  'all-type'  ad.  I'll  turn  the  copy  and  lay-  vertising  Andy  story,  comes  next  month. 


A Wkole  Y ear  of 
Good  Times 


“JM(1  you  buy  f/i«/.'"  J/r.  Jlmtel  deniainted. 

{Front  the  February  inatatlmenl  of  Adrrrlitiuu  Auily.< 

IF  you  like  good  stories,  the  biggest  year  of  fun.  c.\citemeut 
and  adventure  vou  ever  bad  is  headed  right  your  way  in 
The  American  Bov  for  1922. 

When  we  think  tiie  fine  >torics  we  have  printed  it's 
hard  to  say  anything  can  be  better;  but  wail  till  you  see  tlie 
stories  that  Tin-;  .-\mf.rican  Bov  will  publish  this  coming  year. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  a most  remarkable  story  by  George 
Langford,  called  "The  Mammoth  Man."  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand years  ago  is  a tremendously  long  lime.  But  boy>  and 
men  and  women  lived  then,  and  fought  for  their  lives  against 
primitive,  gigantic  animals.  Into  as  weird  a tale  as  you  can 
imagine,  Mr.  Langford,  who  is  a naturalist,  weave'-  the  facts 
that  their  skeleton  remains  reveal.  The  first  installment  of 
"The  Mammoth  Man”  appears  in  this  issue  of  Thf  .-Amer- 
ican Boy,  Be  sure  to  read  it.  and  the  ones  that  follow. 

Ralph  D.  Paine,  that  great  spinner  of  sea  yarns,  is  writing 
a stor)'  of  pirates — historical  happenings — but  put  into  a tale 
that  will  make  your  blood  run  cold,  "So.  Ho.  with  the  Rum 
Below”  is  a story  you’ll  never  forget 

TheAmericaiiBi^^ 

'•The  Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Magazine 
for  Boys  in  AU  the  World” 

■ Advertising  Andy”  is  the  title  of  a series  of  stories  of  a 
boy  who  at  first  could  only  get  a job  driving  a delivery  wagon. 
Before  you  and  Andy  part  company  you  will  go  with  hiin 
through  big  factories  and  learn  about  the  thrilling  world  of 
business  ami  how  advertising  iielps  to  keep  it  humming.  ".Ad- 
ventures in  Ouija  Boards”  is  the  name  of  the  h'ebruary 
Advertising  Andy  story.  Don’t  miss  it.  It’s  great. 

William  Heyligcr  is  writing  another  great  story  for  us. 
Armstrong  Perry,  a practical  radio  expert,  will  give  you  arti- 
cles on  wireless  and  electricity  that  you  can  turn  to  advantage. 
Enos  A.  Mills,  the  foremost  guide  of  the  Rockies  and  champion 
of  our  national  parks,  is  going  to  provide  monthly  articles  on 
the  wonders  of  plant  life,  mineral  life  and  the  work  of  the 
great  forces  of  nature.  Warren  H.  Miller  has  written  a story, 
“Medicine  Gold.”  that  is  a regular  hunting  and  fishing  trip 
into  the  wilds  of  Canada,  with  a forest  fire  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  Your  fingers  will  smell  of  smoke  after  reading 
"Medicine  Gold.” 

Clarence  B.  Kelland  is  going  to  write  another  Catty  Atkins 
serial.  And  there  will  be  fine  stories  from  the  pens  of  sudi 
writers  as  John  Fleming  Wilson,  Ralph  Henry  Barbour.  Laurie 
Y.  Erskine.  Charles  Tenney  Jackson,  John  Moroso,  Melville 
Davisson  Post.  .And  pictures!  The  best  illustrators  in  the 
country  are  going  to  draw  for  you  in  the  1922  .American 
Bov. 

Take  this  announcement  to  your  clad  and  mother  and  ask 
them  if  'they  don’t  think  it  would  be  a fine  thing  to  subscribe 
for  you  for  a year  of  this  wonderfully  fine  reading.  The 
February  number  is  the  place  to  commence. 

Old  price,  are  t.ck.  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  i«  atf«io  only  $2.00 
A year.  Fill  out  the  coupon  with  your  name  and  address,  pin  $2  00 
to  it  and  mail  today. 


THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

122  American  Bldtf-. 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  send  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  for  one 
year  beginning  with  the issue  to: 


y'iamt 

Address . 


H your  suhxHption  >•  a rrocwal  pul  X bciere  your  B»m< 
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Tiir  Amf.kican  Boy 


you  CAN  NOW  GET  SCOTT  PACKETS 
AT  YOUR  STATIONERS 

'pHE  whole  line  of  Scott  p#ck«t»--74inaU — 
* can  be  bought  at  the  Scott  cabinet  at  sta* 
tionert,  bookttorei  and  deportment  tiore». 
Lmk  for  the  cabinet  with  the  map  of  the  world 
If  your  dealer  doetn't  tell  Scott  packets  tell 
him  to  write  to  us  and  find  out  how  to  get  a 
calhnei  Or  write  us,  telling  the  dealer's  name 
where  you  would  like  to  buy  stamps  and  we 
will  send  you  FREE  of  charge  the  Collector's 
Guide,  a useful  and  intetesung  book. 

Our  stamp  packets  have  been  reduced  from  10 
to  SO'i  in  price.  They  are  the  finett  bargains 
in  stamps  that  a collector  can  buy  Send  to 
department  A for  a free  price  list 

SCOTT  STAMP  & COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Stamps  in  the  Day’s  News 

By  RANDOLPH  QUAYLE 
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FRENCH  "colonies  FREE 

A beautiful  tel  of  6ae  ufiuaed  Fieach  Colonis  iadudiat  pie*  | 
liaa  of  Tiarii.  Wild  NabteChiefi,  etc.,  etc  , with  ouiMoa- 
■let  Price  f 111  of  a thouiand  btrgaioi.  Send  2e  iui  (<oiUge.  I 
Eapire  Stoop  Co..  SZl  Bloor  Street  Writ,  Toroslo.  Caoada  | 
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FOREIGN  STAMPS  FREE 

A One  Packet  of  Fnreign  SlAmp-  from  aIItpi'- 
the  world  with  app.  and  big  bargain  list  for  J> 
pontage. 

«R%V  STTMI’  fO. 

llallaa  r.  Taraala,  fapiad 


FREE  I 


Al’I’AUKN'TbY  the  i-.-i  pi  - <'f 

Ja]i.in  h.T."  iidoiilod  n runlom  of  i-milTik' 
^ 'IH'i  ial  sil.  of  slami-,;  t>i  . ..mmi-morato 
nntloniil  nnd  Inlornallourtl  t-vtnts  which  ;irr 
significant  in  the  htbUiry  of  the  Nlpimn 
roiintry.  new  .rrlcr  ha*  apjieai-ed — the 
fifth  within  a period  of  nhuiit  two  tc-i  -j 
As  lch5  been  chronicled  on  these 
•>  special  set  to  r.immcmorate  the  termina- 
tion ppf  the  World  War  was  distrlhiiteil  in 
I'Ti.  th.it  Peace  Issue  coTnprisinK  four  v.nl- 
u'-;-  Then,  f-.irly  in  1920.  upi'eared  two  de- 
nominations, in  rememhram't*  of  the  laklmr 
of  the  first  census  in  Jiipiin,  that  .-iii-:  be- 
ing available  for  doiuPHtlr  |ior.t.p  tpipIv 
L.ilir  In  the  .-.ime  y.-ar  two  valo'  -.  also 
for  domestic  use  only,  were  ir»sued  to  honor 
the  dedication  of  the  shrine.  And 

• •■ily  in  1921  the  fiftieth  anniver.«:ii  y of  tlio 
v-^fTihluhing  of  ier.stal  service  In  J.ijian  waa 
>.ommemoralp<l  with  ■ .«erl“=  of  iipiii  ile- 
I numlnatiuna.  . . 

The  fifth  aeries,  circulated  late  In  1921. 
I was  issiieil  for  a reason  which  is  disclosed 
I In  .1  translation  of  .>i<>me  t>f  the  Japanese 
I . l.-i.k  on  st.inips  fhemseivc  : One  of 

the  l.s  Illustrated  herewith.  Note  the 

ciiai  actors  at  the  top  Literally,  these 
nie.in . "Pioivn  Prince  Honorable  Return 
• ’.pmmetnoraUon."  Translating  freely,  we 
Know  that  these  st.imps  were  put  forth  to 
coininemorate  t!;,  fart  ihi|t  his  Imperial 
Hik'hnf.?r  Hlrohit.i.  now  Crown  Prince  and 
''•me  day  ilesllned  to  be  Kmperor.  jirmed 
..fi’v  home  from  travelv  to  foreign  lands 
This  newest  comtneni'prativc  set  has  four 
denominations— 1 '/S  sen  viok-t.  3 sen  gray, 
jrri^.n.  4 .sen  red  and  1'*  sen  him-;  these 
It.  tiic  s ime  values  m which  the  Peace  and 
, -t.il  annlverkii'.  were  issued.  It 

p-<  reported  that  the  1 'j  sen  h.T  been 
['riiitril  ,ils..  in  a different  color. 

Second  Ferrari  Sale 

I .\  a recent  1-s..  :c  I told  something  about 
' the  fij.Lt  auction  of  stamps  which  were 
In  t:.-  collection  of  the  Ute  Count  Ferrari 
'rile  econd  r.Tle.  which  also  took  place  in 
l';.ns.  resulted  In  the  disposing  of  600  lots 
for  the  total  of  2.171,132  francs,  equivalent 
In  United  State-  monej,  at  the  current  rate 
'■f  exchange,  to  about  »16*,n(Ui  At  the  first 
auction,  held  l.i.st  June,  about  $100,000  was 
riTiliZPil.  So  It  seems  likely  that  phlla- 
l•'llstfl,  who  conj-  i'tiired  that  this  finest  col- 
li', lion  in  the  world  v.;::;  w.irth  $3,000,000. 
pIkI  not  L'l:.-  --  far  out  '»f  tlie  way.  Inasmuch 
t;  the'-  two  -b  ' ...  Tinly  the  first  of  a 
l..p',e  .]pe,.  Which  Will  continue  through 

1 ••22 

i'".-  lot  which  hrouglii  the  highest  price 
,.T  ai-rond  auction  •■'omprises  a block  of 
-ix  of  the  doulple  stamps  of  Genev.a,  STwitz- 
■•rbiiid.  issued  In  l(i43  -5  plus  5 centimes 
jc’.lov.  given.  The  succ.jsful  bidder  paid 
m.ono  franc.s,  nr  nl.r.ui  $8,700  , t!;;c  !-  «7*10 
iiiuic  than  the  price  quotation  for  a single 
pair  (that  Is.  one  double  .si.imp)  as  chron- 
icled In  the  1933  Ameih  an  standard  catalog. 

P vibiy  the  gr.  atest  interest  in  the  .sec- 
ond was  In  the  dispos.al  of  the  1 penny 
and  2 ;.i  r..".-  .if  ttir  1847  of  M.aOritius.  These 
■stamps  are  among  the  world's  famous  rarl- 
ii*  -;  so  scarce  .ire  they.  Indeed,  that  no 
quotations  uic  accorded  them  in  the 
( ind.ird  American  catalog  The  copies  of- 
.It  this  r'’r.?nd  auction  had  reveral 
ch-fi'cts  and  were  cancelled  with  the  word 
i'AII*.  but  ncvertheles ; they  together 
brought  9S.000  francs,  or  about  $7,600  In 
I'mbd  St:;;;-’  money 

ChlMd’s  Washington 

IN  TIIK  LAND  <jf  the  celestials  the  postal 
■ suihoritles  arc  taking  a leaf  from  the 
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W diff.  French  OoloDus  . . 

!A  p1i(I  Ncpjrope  . 
lOOdiff  Foreign 
■o  dpff  So  Aopcri.  1 

WEED  STAMP  fO.. 


philatelic  book  of  our  Uncle  Samuel.  It  1s 
our  own  government’s  current  practice,  as 

U 'M  cp,, Hectors  know,  to  have  our  commonest 

S FRANKLIn  tt'g  low  value.K.  carry  the  portrait 

. rnnnnLin  Kepublic'.-  first  President,  Wash- 

ington. 

I'liina  now  has  chosen  Confucius,  her  fa- 
mous born  551  years  before  Christ,  to 

lupp'-r  on  the  low  value-  of  a new  scries. 


STAMP  L; 

ending  return  postage 
H.  W.  Litton.  ROCK  ISlANO,  lU 
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4'entrevllle,  .Mlrb. 


110  Different  Stamps  / 

from  Afia,  Africa.  Europe  snd  i 1 |l/t 
Amenrn  Oot  litlU  wasder  p*di«t  ' 4vv 

S.'P  I '.Ijl-  t.,  .p.|  . .1 

liKOMOOD  STAMP  CO  ■ Depi  B.  UKtWOOO.  0. 

Be  A Stamp  Dealer 

t»-.i»  __  I - . 


Nobody’s  Fool 


(Con«ni<rd  fronipo^rs) 


8»'ll  mT  »p|pr.-.5Ala  ..  ..  

•o4  earn  2S4  cfimoiU^P'-ip  ll..f<.reni-».«  re<i>piri«l 


ed  at  one. half  i-aValog 


#1  Packet  for  ISSc  to  eaclt  iippllrniit. 

C.  W.  HARLAN.  S307  t.  MaraOflatd  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


pprp  new  20 

r IxEjCi  EUROPE  DIFFERENT 

leapplii  anil  for  n>>  1 anH  v approrala.  alan  ibe 

higher  pri.  rd  itam|.<  n!  i-i  d'-.-i.m  Bend  relorence 
and  reeelti-  an  extra  pronin.in 

ChAe.  T.  Eguer,  1335  Flke  Ht..  PhUa..  Pa. 


Fine  STAMPS  on  APPROVAL 

Amaire.1  In  hooka. .(  -aini.ii ,..u.»-.n.l  their 

reipeciiTe  eolODiea.  . ..I  ir  H .ir /Urkrf. 

WM,  UPPERT.  ? 0 B.X  40»A.  Far  ReckatrcT.  N.  Y. 


STAMPS  Ne»fo..n.U*ml, 

«l«mr«  Bum.  kl  . I'a.  Lag..  ,.f  Hlnere  MM 

»c»le.  rule,  and  i>ert.>rBl>..D  gai..  all  ferONL\  1')..  uu 
Flneat  avprmal  ahrela  ui  In  f . .haount  Ua(urei.,k 
abaoluleb  r<-'|.uri>d  l‘ric«  llita  fri'r 

H.  C.  BUCHHOLZ,  Norwood.  Ohio 


USED  STAMPS  FREE! 


I All  l.m-reQl  tr.au  u'lid 

m w A.  i>E  (..r  our  At.i.rninl  Bhi.i.u 

Ali.u...  =.  luU'nr  in,:,. 

tr»t«Hl  AU..101,  SI  Cfl.  I.ial  FKKK  Agonta  Tia  rommlwiMn 

QllAKEIt  BTAMP  fOMFANV.  Tuledo.  Ohio 


Special  Holiday  Oiler 

To  apcpural  appii.  a.  n n . ■ D’  ‘ . zt 

aar.  U'lt  t:,.l  *.■  .a.  l i.  uv.  . ha...,  VN  at 

Stan. pa.  prl.  r T ..  i ..■>  =ir  lut  Wai  aod  War,  pr.ia  »l  !m 
W J.  IINK.  4607  Denixon  daenue.  Dept  1.  CLEVflANO,  OHIO 


EARN  STAMPS  IVi.'kL'VTiSJoK 

riaa  llaapi  Laa  Val  foray  LAafal  CaaaiaaJaa 
Bargain  Packeu  fc  U'  .at.  tal.iv.  atamoa.  for  »lc 
Cheaper  Blnmiia  ](■<  >ar  #<•,  im  var  »<<'  FHLK  gut 
of  alampa  alih  Hit  of  Bargain  Beta 

C.  W.  BALBE,  n Lladaa  ira.,  Uliklaad  Park.  Illlaali 


the  port  ahe.ad  of  him  ; hut  they  wvj»  o .ggy 
.mil  stuck  to  ht:-  skin,  Incro.aslng  his  shivers. 
The  muofilit  fog  looked  :ind  felt  like  crushed 
he.  .\nd  the  broil  and  welter  of  th© 
wreck  had  melted  Into  slhace.  Alone  in  a 
world  of  glimmering  emptiness  a lad, 
chilleil  to  the  marrow,  cowered  blindly  be- 
Aide  .an  old.  beaten,  senselc;.-  thing  that  had 
found  Its  trouble  at  last-lowered  there 
:tnd  Wondered  why  he  hud  not  stayed  In- 
side the  shack. 

The  Ma  swept  mercilessly  to  their  feeL 
Kven  this,  the  higli  side  of  the  ]>oor  old 
riin.uii.  lay  -lu.ish 

It  .-..  m<-d  n pity  Ko  now.  this  miser- 
able way.  after  .ill  that  toll  of  escape. 
Luek  h.'xd  smiled  onee  Tiiere  must  be  some 
• >7Um  Giles  stood  stlRly  on  his 
. I . got  .i  hold  In  llie  clothes  of  Palmer ; 
-t.iggrred  thus  blindly,  dragg'lng  the  man 
with  him  up  the  freighter'^  .sodden  deck. 
Ills  plan  simply  t*.  i<-,i«h  the  highest 
spot  poasihle.  It  was  the  silliest  of  hopes. 
Hut  there  w;in  no  other 

At  the  foot  Ilf  the  bridge  ladder  Slim 
^e  icy  ..'.Ttcr  swirling  around  his 
ankle  The  7 « forrmiisl — there  were 

i.iiiiii.-  „i  the  rail.  He  reached  them, 
"wiing  the  limp  wi-ight  to  his  back — 
strained  desperately  u|)\vard. 

. ur  later  the  derelict  must  dive 

Him  knew  it  -kiH'w  he  was  only  putting  off 
(he  final  moment.  Hut  he  went  on  up 
tir.iigh  the  Filvcr  haie.  the  steel  rungs 
"ittmg  his  stockinged  feet,  his  miis.-l.-s 

,1,'Jh  mJf’  '‘•'■•'‘In  And  .after  him. 

with  little  licking  nola..s.  crept  the  sen. 

At  length  he  reached  her  trucks.  There 
•'omething  of  a crow’s  ne.st  then',  ii 
..  ...  of  the  wai  a small  platform  with 
away.  Slim  drop- 
i.ed  hiB  burden  with  a great  gust  of  relief, 
lie  looked  al>out  him 

Hut  there  W;IH  nothing  much  to  se.-  Just 
\.-ible  through  the  mist,  the  Tuscmi'*  m.iln- 
rn.ist  toil  reared  si;irklv  Into  nothing,  n 
thin  cri>8P  on  a cold  wi  t gray.  Above  and 
around  him  tlmt  sleklsh  yellow  mUt  quiv- 
ered and  daneeii  imt  below,  a scant  ten 


feet  below  him,  oily  slopes  of  lead  shoul- 
dered un  and  slid  away ; and  the  platform 
trembled  a little,  as  If  preparing  Itself  for 
the  last.  . . 

After  all,  he  had  done  his  best.  Anyway 
th©  copy  book  was  right  For  how.  h.ad  h-- 
known  this  was  coming,  could  h©  h.i\. 
avoided  it?  ^yllh  that  grim  knowlcdg. . 
what  else  would  he  have  become  but  a 
cowering  thing  feverish  with  worries? 

With  trouble  ho  had  done  his  best  N. . 
man.  no  power  over  men.  can  ask  for  more. 
It  seemed  ii  pity  though,  that  Ike  would 
never  know  Ike  would  be  a good  chap  to 
have  for  a shack  mute,  clean  the  worri. 
out  of  him.  A good  sending  hand  had  Ike 
— the  best  of  many — clean  the  muck  of  ter- 
ror out  of  him  and — 

Vofecs,’  The  r.ittling  thump  of  I 

And  far  away,  seemingly  In  some  other 
world,  the  tinkle  of  n ship's  bell'  "Hill., 
the  wreck 

Slim  Gill,,  struggled  to  his  feet.  Hl« 
mouth  opened  for  a shout  of  ecslac-y.  Hut 
qull^e  craslly  that  silver  haze  became  alive 
with  squirming  red-hot  arrows  And  the 
boy  8 lorlurocl  body  dropped  nprawHn^ 
across  a bundle  of  wet  clothes,  and  lay  mo- 
tionless upon  the  swaying  platform 
• • a a a 

“I'l'  WA.'«  the  grace  of  God  you  were  by." 

* Cap'll  lienimm';.  voice  was  sayliifc* 

We  got  a me.sragc,  sir."  answered  :i  man 
wlio  sat  In  the  stern  of  the  boat.  "We  lay 
forty  mile  l'  the  south'ard  of  you.  ive 
cracked  It  to  her.  The  good  oh*  I‘iulnu>i 
lugged  sixteen  fur  more  than  half  the  wav  " 

"MeSf.-iL-c"'  came  the  skljtper's  voL  •- 
again.  "I  sent  no  merrage  Ilecn  cursim: 
myself  fur  not  doin'  so  ever  since  I . 
that  sculpin's  bow  come  racin’  over  tm 
engine  room.” 

" .'Somebody  sent  one- -somebodv  signed 
himself  your  calls  anil  sent  out  your  posl 
lion  I — '■ 

Gad'"  cried  Ilenham.  "That  must  '.i' 
been  old  Ike  I’alm'T.  the  cagey,  forehunded 
cuss ' Sent  It  afore  the  crash 
knowed  our  dynamo  would  go  first  thing 


MONEY  t GREAT  WAR 

l»»i<vl  hr  tbn  varion*  ('ouiilries.  la  paper  aoil  uielal 
All  are  rurioua  aii<]  iiiti.mlmK  Will  aeiiil  you  s fine 
■perlioeii  .iii.l  ni)  I <ri-.-  ‘^'ptisi-  IIluKratiMl  Com  ratnles 
for  onb  Idr.— "jiial  to  set  avausmle.l"  Bead  NuW 

B.  Max  Mehl  Fort  Worth.  Texas 

Largnl  1 n . . • I .tin.,  i.i  ,.  i r • i >i||e.l  »iat.  • 


F O H 

X. Stamp.  ONI.W 

S.  ar.o  liiiftlenmln  Parrel  Bl»cD|i. 

I'.ukot  Kmlah  ('elnniel, 

hippea,  luriie  iddi  aeale  &D.i 
Ivrf  paeue.  i»ke  Hal  ami  llDe>i 
eppromla  kf.  bct  *.Takp«. 

ALLEN  SCARS.  Ut  . Dtfl.t.  M7-SU  Fta>M>  ll««  .Kmim  Cilr.Mi. 
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FREE 


Oneof  Jnpon'xkeccnlCom-  ''•'"'IV  '•-‘“'d  .is  -i 
mmnotai  ve  Kmio.  1 S Sen.  burden 

Viotel.  -and  esueclalL 

for  mull-carry- 
ing. In  China.  A 

pagoda  will  appear  on  the  dollar  values 

Another  Independence  Issue 

p EGARDING  various  centenary  sets  Is- 
sued  in  countries  to  the  south,  much 
was  said  on  the  Hecember  stamp  page 
}?ince  that  was  written,  Information  rome; 
to  hand  regarding  a similar  series  in  Cost  < 
Itica.  Six  values  are  In  this  commeiii"i  ■ 
live  issue,  Ii  one  excej't  the  6 centav*- 
benring  portraits  of  Juan  Mora,  wlio  lieaded 
the  government  a hundred  years  ago.  .-ui'i 
Julio  Acosta,  |>rcsldent  in  1921  and  at  th. 
prerrnt  time  The  Hepubllc's  liidej>endence 
Is  .symbolized  i«n  ..le  3 c by  a wom.an  hidii 
Ing  aluft  :i  torcli  in  one  h.and  and  tlie  n.i- 
lional  flag  in  the  other. 

Further  Review 

p ESUMIN'G  my  review  of  the  newly-i«- 
i'  sued  Scott's  standard  American  c.atalog 
tl922  edition),  it  la  Interesting  to  observe 
that  high  prices  have  been  placed  on  man;, 
of  the  war-time  adhesives  of  Hungary,  quo- 
tations ranging  from  a few  cents  to  as 
high  as  $100.  A complete  collection,  even 
in  cancelled  condition,  would  coat  hundreds 
of  doll.ars  It  will  be  recalled  that  Issn. 
after  issue  ajipeared.  and  it  has  been  a 
mighty  Job  to  chronicle,  illustrate  and  price 
ilu'in,  as  between  600  and  700  varieties 
were  issued.  But  they  are  all  llieic — is- 
sues of  the  monarchy  before  it  colhips*  il. 
issues  of  the  Republic.  Issues  of  tiie  Soviet 
Republic,  Issues  under  French  occupation, 
under  Rumanian  occupation  and  under 
Serbian  occuiiation.  reAtular  adhesives,  char- 
ily stamps,  airplane  stamps,  postage  due.", 
si'eeial  deliveries,  and  newspaper  franking 
l.ihelii. 

Ingermanl.iiul,  carved  from  Baltic  terri- 
tory. appears  for  the  first  time,  the  stamps 
showing  quaint  designs. 

Under  Lithuania  we  find  several  commem- 
orative issues,  notably  that  Issued  on  the 
anniversary  of  national  Independence,  and 
that  in  lionor  of  the  opening  of  th©  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

.Another  newcomer  to  catalog  pages  Is 
Marlenwerder  (West  Prussia),  the  plehis- 
cite,  or  votes-of-the-people.  stumps  of  1920 
being  listed. 

Under  Mesopotamia  we  find  chronicled 
what  Is  known  as  the  Iraq  issue — stamps  of 
Turkey  surcharged  /rag  and  /n  BrUCah  Oc- 
cupfitiofi,  together  with  new  values  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  India's  currency.  Some 
of  these  appeared  In  1918  and  were  listed 
In  the  1920  edition,  hut  they  are  given 
mention  here  because  It  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  Rcott's  that  when  the  next,  or 
1923.  edition  appears,  these  adliesives  prob- 
ably will  be  given  a distinctive  heading 
that  is,  the  country  of  Iraq  will  be  listed 
in  the  "1"  section. 

In  considering  Palestine,  it  is  interesting 
to  hark  back  to  the  November.  1918,  stamp 
page,  At  that  time  was  Illustrated  Pales- 
tine's first  .stamp,  the  illustration  being  of 
the  1 piastre  deep  blue.  Dealers  then  did 
not  know  what  price  to  place  on  this 
stamp,  as  It  was  not  known,  as  I then 
commented,  how  many  copies  had  been 
printed.  The  new  catalog  quotes  $25  and 
$15  respectively  for  an  unused  and  a can- 
celled copy ! 


ALL  DIFFERENT 
POSTAGE  STAMPS 

I .'I  I ' .ur  M©  dlie<->ii,> 

-I  ail-  I ■ri-nli 

M.OK.tl.  Ci  rv  .ST.IMI'  4 0. 
fiprlneflelil.  Ohio 

mix  M VXt  Alx'Ut  thia  W4tntl»rful  1916  6Ad  ZMt6 

I I A I If  < ©Mur?  ^vlUrtlon. 

I ■ AM  I W ' •'AihD*  iMxinUii  lA  album  Goaf^Misiad 
4 t . , g^Laioa  OY»r  UuOarcoH^sff  to  • 
I'*  '•  4*atalAi  #tart^  In  f nod 

ilUi"*'.  L.  UiA^L  ) uf  meA#Y  rvfundnd  If  doI  aAllr#!# 

aatufario,,.  I-rl«  e fHIMIO 

J.  FISCHER.  IS39  No.  Uwlat  Avt..  Cliktio.  III. 


F ine  Aiiprovnl  Seleetloiia  m 604  to  <»4 
• S I'At  aIo|c.  lo  111  er>  ooe  w Ik*  a*-n<ia  no  lOe  f,  >r 
I5H  aiierlad  itampa.  lailedlac  Meiu-o.  War  <■ 

‘ - Vanetnela.  solrador  aod  India  Bi<r>  n > . 
" , iK-niiiln  China,  eto  I.arue  price  I lata  freo 
tVe  Iluy  ktniii|ia!  KaOibliahcd  *rnr» 
C.  E HUSSMAN  STAMP  CO  , Dept  SI. 81  louii.Mo 


DIFFERENT  UNUSED 
FRENCH  COLONIALS 

to  miplicants  for  our  Pop- 
ular Approvals.  Send  2c 
for  return  poutage.  chrisTCnssn  stamp  co.. 
134  Second  Street.  MItweukee.  Wteeenein 


FREE! 


WHILE  THEY  LAST!  ^ diff  Poriuguce 
Congo,  6c.  10  Russia.  He.  -l  Siam,  toe  My  SO*!*- di*c. 
Approval*  will  make  your  rollection  worth  while. 
11'n/r  /•i(/av 

ALFRED  N.  PRAY.  Burbank.  Calitornla 


ft/  utttLntiti  cPiHitiro  rinLAND,  I'em;. 

India.  KrasiA.  Feance.  t zitc  no  . Slovakia. 
I'mLirriNi  B.  Ft  . portorxtion  Bfioge.  milll-  ^ /v 
iiit-lri'  »cali>.  ruler,  price  Ilele.  to  approval  111/© 
aniihcant*  lli'n't  wail  — Beod  Now  AVX» 

LEADER  STAMP  CO..  Oepl.  A.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


STAMPS  50Sj^r^;f.^r!: 

Oiilia.  Mexico.  Ce>.  4 Aa 
Ion.  Java,  etc,  nod  Album  • • • XvC 
lOOOIlB.lr  ttlirij.tOrsMdll  CM  tin  lonn  hlti|ea 
ID.  Af.i.it  itaiiUI  SA4  LbIPrap.  Ihavalampi. 
C.  ariUBAH.  leiocala  BrllllaeU  Ai.,  S(.  Lauli,  8a. 


CTAMPQ  1U5  t'blna.  Egypt  R(<-  , Stamp  Plr- 

O 1 rtinr  J lilt  ot  S.UUU  Baroiiia  and 

Coupoua.  8e.  It  lamp  Album,  ni«r  MW  llluil  . ttllb 
dllrt.  uaiii.i  r,(  rnimtrin  Mr  3c.  Blffrl  uliri  14r 
3".tl00  K-r  li-i''at<"l  world  ratal. If 'rbouUI  lor  18r. 

Htan.p  Ponh  i/*rrrt  titiporleri;  album  manotarlurara 
1.  BCLLAnU  A CO.,  its  TriaoatSt.,  Dipl.lt,  B09TOH,  PASS. 
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UNUSED  STAMPS  FREE 

All.litr  luc  ludiOB  Vcnviuolo,  Fren.  h t'«l. 
oo>,  ell-  . tr.  all  aeadiDg  for  our  Apprcival 
Sheet*— "2»-  tHvatage  l.i**'  Hingea  LV  Write 
f'.r  our  Free  Allium  (lOer  I.mia  Fren 

FISK  STAMP  CO.,  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


3 ABYSSINIA  IOc 

TlinaTbr*ePietortal.->ildlo  Appri.ial  IppllcanU  Oolt 
WILMAK  KDGAK.  Cherokee.  In. 


nnPF  SECTIONAL  LOOSE  LEAF 

LvIbL  postage  stamp  album 

r 11  l_r  the  rate  of  H pages  each  month 
■ given  with  subacription  to  our 

monthly  Journal.  Send  2c  stamp  for  prospectus. 

United  Stemp  Co..  140  S.  Deerbern  St.,  Chicago.  III. 


/~\  Varietii-a  Foreign  Hlamp*  FHKE,  poalag<>2<.. 
I I ah  aakiisg  for  our  Approrol  Sbeota.  l.CU) 
1^1  I HlogealSc  tu  var.  C,  8 atampa  7o.  Album 
V./  to  bold  ] 2m  atanipa  20o  100  Variety  U H 

Btampa  for  2or  lUo  Aaa'd  iiouaed  B(ampa22o. 

MIAMI  STAMPCOMPANY.  Toledo.  Oblo 


DIFFERENT  STAMPS 


55  including  China,  Japan.  French  Colonies. 

etc.,  given  to  applicant*  for  our  high  grade 
approval  selections.  Send  reference*  A:  2c  stamp  to 
Edgenood  Stamp  Co.,  D»pi.  a.  Milford,  Conn. 


65  Different  Foreign  Stamps  from  ( including 
65  Different  Foreign  Countries  | t^ulTir^riJ' 

FuKpe.  Weal  Indlea,  olv  . and  our  pamphlet  which 
U‘llf  )oii  How  to  miikc  jpiir  oollectlon  of  alamna 
t'roprrlj  FMltONI.y  1SCEN18-A  BlG  BAKUMft 
QaataClly  BUap  A Cela  t'e-.Baaa»  II  .604  Rae«  8i..riaelaaall,'o. 


STAMPS ! SO AUOilf.Britiib  Gaiaea,  Cuba.  Cbiaa,  ladia. 

’ Jamaica,  Japaa,  Porlogal,  VcDeiotta,  ale 
oaly  lOel  100  sllclifT.IJa,  1000  all  diff.fliie  collec- 
tion in  itM'lf,  $4.52.  100  diff.  U.  8,.2St  1000  hinge* 
Kk  60S  -^PPr'lval*  wnt  every  order.  List  free! 
I Bay  Slampil  L.  B.  DOVER.Dapl.D.Longmotil.Colo 


SURPRISE 


Packet  free  for  2c  postage 
with  a request  for  our  no 
Nicaragua  lOe.  2o  var. 

(>001>31AN'8 

154-5  Wilaon  Blvd.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FREE  K Foreign  Stamps 

“"‘O'*  postage. 

H.  B.  SIMMON.  1000  21at  Street,  Rock  Island,  III. 


Canadian  Jiibileo  uni.a«.d  If  Orange  fle  Groeo  «<■ 
..  ..  Boght  ll.vae,  , . 07c 

..  , _ 5C  Bill* 2«c 

..  J'"'  IC  Yellow.  igrf 

_ , S«  Blnck  06C 

WoltafT.  Halmaa.  SO  Core  Ot.,  Hamilton.  OntTclrvado 


TO  APPLICANTS  FOR  APPROVAL  SHEETS  WE  OFFER 

All  for  I l.;i''’*rietieaF,ir,.itfn  Hlamin 
F>  ^ ^ .....  " or  Mtamj.B 

Y "nr  Kovpiiiiea 

mOL*  I 4 K^anlrt  War  IlDxoiiuoa 

CROttZLL  STAIIP  10..  ' cL'lal'lUpy. 


{ 60difr.  U.  8..  , 10 

STAMPS  -IS 

R H.  CARITOH,  366  W So  Temple.  Silt  l*kt  City,  liliti 


• -¥  A MhRUV  < HItlSTMAHl 
I O I Appruvuls  go  (ogetherl 
■ feel  I'roBlaia  lo  01W  ruilaoiara-  It  Fr.  Col. 

Hp.fial  Xo.aj  Pifi.u  -VO  i.r  N«.top..  J4«.  <00 
var  U S * l..rrl»ii.  pi  «,  Jio  var  tl  U)  ( in  anm 
^ronltr,  rr»v.;a,,^r  f..l  «tiuirit-aU  «.o4  rtamp*  | tlOl  |m< 
Mr*.  L.  W.  Kellogg.  W.  Hortford,  Conn. 
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Oafl ' Vf'll  hn\'e  lo  bnml  It  to  tli.nl  old 
tri)iil)li‘-i>llot !" 

"Hnna  nothin’  ras|>c<l  a \v<‘iik  voice. 

Slim  lifted  his  liejtil  out  of  the  folds  of 
.1  blanket  that  swalhfd  him,  Beside  him 
Ike  I’nimer  suddenly  sat  iiii  on  the  duck- 
boards;  leaned  back  analnat  the  Riimvale; 
chewed  his  cheek.  Overhead  a lemon  moon 
was  rifting  through  the  haze  Ita  light  fell 
atningely  on  the  Tuacnu'a  onc-tlnic  senior 
ojierator.  Ills  e>es  held  level  Hik  fnc<‘. 
somehow,  had  cleared.  Something — no  man 
crniM  say  what,  exactly — th.it  had  been 
theie  in  hla  fme  befoie  was  gone.  In  H» 
I'lace  la.v  a (iiialiiy  that  you  could  name 
SlUn  ii.nined  It.  It  was — 

"Hand  nothin'  sn:t|>|)ed  I'aliner  again. 
’ I sent  no  message.  l'at>  ti.  sir.  'Twa»  this 
young  'nn  here.  ’ 

The  null-  old  man  cleared  his  tlinmt. 
The  oarsmen  let  tlieir  hlude.x  rest  Idly  oti 
the  swell,  and  no  man  ehnled  them 


"In  my  time  1 seen  a lot.  I have  But 
never,  .since  the  day  1 Khliifed  as  iiassei 
on  H coal  crate  outer  Norfolk,  meets  1 ,i 
man  like  this  kid  mate  of  mine.  Wen  he 
eoine  aboard  1 took  him  f'r  a greenle  A 
skyhoolln’  son  o'  trouble  that  .ain't  the  wit» 
of  a |)or])ol8e 

"I  was  wrong— ilenil  In  tlo-  wrrxig  I 
been  in  mi  sriise.-^.  off  ami  on,  since  that 
lubber  ramineil  us  and  skim  out.  An'  T 
1ie,ir<l  tins  kid  Send  S<  >S  before  tin'  lnimi>. 
H>  that  be  saved  tlie  llv-a  of  you.  Cai>'n. 
.-dr — an'  all  of  >e  hei  e an'  In  that  boat 
astern  of  us.  .\n'  I seen  him  save  mine, 
nuked  in  the  fog  ati'  deatlily  cold — mine 
that  ain't  worth  the  bother,  an'  hlH  own 
that  is.  .\n'  one  thing  I'm  a-lellln'  >o«. 
right  her*-  w en-  we  h*-,  w Illi  the  old  Tnscim 
just  gon*-  to  her  glory  . . 

"Tliat  kid  lavin'  tlier**  in  them  blankets — 
he  ain't  iiohoily's  fool  l.id  aiiad  you 
th<if 


Keep  Your  Hands  Smooth 

and  free  from  chapping  with  Hinds  Honey  and 
Almond  Cream.  Just  a little  rubbed  on,  morning 
and  night,  after  you  have  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried  your  hands;  also, 
upon  returning  indoorswith  cold  hands, 
rub  on  some  cream  gently  to  prevent 
chapping.  It  quickly  heals  sore  skin. 
—Buy  of  your  druggist.  We  mail  a 
sample  for  2c.  Trial  size  6c. 

A.  S.  HINDS.  Dept.  44.  Portland.  Me. 


/ am  Iht  Htndf  Cream  gtrl. 
My  picture  i»  on  every  bottle 
Many  of  your /run  Jt  will  ttif 
you  they  aluays  uw  thujra- 
grant,  rrfintd  cream. 


No.  J60.  Rebus 

This  picture  tells  the  man's  age.  and 
whether  he  will  sue- 
. ' .-.I  in  lius'nes.s  or 
not.  Use  two  words 
for  his  .age  ami  thre.- 
words  to  tell  the  rest. 

HILL  Fl.^H. 
MamoKOrdo.  N.  Mex, 


No.  Ml.  Blanks 

In  each  of  the  sentences  till  the  tlrst 
blank  wllli  the  name  of  a boy  or  girl,  and 
use  the  first  half  of  the  name  to  fill  the 
second  hlanic: 

— !«  reading the  l.hrury  — • 

Peter  went  dsliing.  — — went  abroad  to 

study  . Tell  --  t.i  - some  eggs 

for  the  pudding  la  brightest  girl 

In  school  calls  nls  father . 

taught  us  to  swim.  told  Grace 

— dress  was  becoming  Give  

orange.  was  waiting  In  the  — 

helped  her  father  plant  

has  valuable  Jewelry 

Dreabach,  Minn  HRLRN  MOORK. 


.Yo  Chaiade 

My  FIRST,  when  ^11  Is  done  and  said. 

Helps  boys  and  men  to  got  ahead. 

But  how  It  makes  the  engine  quiver 
When  Henry  drives  his  ancient  flivver ' 

.My  THIRD  and  SECOND,  you  will  se*-. 
Are  simply  other  names  for  me. 

.My  THIRD  was  used  long  years  before  us. 
But  too  tnuch  “SRCOND"  tends  lo  bore 


3.13  Abhorrence,  home . blackberry,  bu- 
kei' , carcasses,  crass  . «-lc. 

354  104  triangles.  (32  small  iriangl.-s 

r.2  of  2 small  ones  i-nch,  2o  of  4 each,  H of  x 
ouch.  S of  each,  and  4 of  16  each  1 


October  /’i-iic  U'iaacrs 
Best  list,  ifkeezlx 
H«'st  anawei  lo  34H  Limb. 

Longest  A-.i  word  Rrk*  O.  Edliiglon. 

Bi-si  rhymed  answer  li>  315.  Cecil  Crum- 

’"=';5oFRENCH  COLONlESIo 

Itfsl  picltii'c  puzzle  Hill  l-'ish. 

Books  for  live  complete  lists  Al  T-  Tude. 

I.MVV2X.S,  Iona  Bond.  Jack  Canuck.  Ken- 
neth Posiel.  L,  Kin  Spark.  Osaple.  O.sta  Le- 
Warr.  Rucu,  Sa.s  Kal  Cliewan.  S.  Lukassus. 


"Not  <t  Toy,  but  a Joy” 

BOY  SCOUTS 

GOLFERS.  MOTORISTS  AND  OUTDOOR  SPORTSMEN 
I iet  llio  lBti-«i  Se lent* 111-.  Rim  ntleuiil  1 tmepi<  - I'-t-il.  il...  - .on*  by  the  S-ia. 

The  Ansonia 

SUNWATCH 

A CompBS*  and  Sun  Diet  In  On# 

DAN  BEARD.  National  Scout  Commissioner.  Says: 

■I  woiilU  bk«-  to  *>v*-ry  Svout  haw*  on.,  in  lu»  beco-.B*.  he  c>uia  not 

.li*.  n without  gnlnlDu  u»oful  knonlt*.!***  of  the  Sun,  the  .ariatioinof  ine  CoBpB* 
iin.t  the  prim- 1 file*  of  « Bun  Dial 

lUdr  al  lalM  broM.  baaulllally  tloUbail.  by  lb>  Anasnlo  Clopk  Caspui;.  »ad  dlitrlbaUd  by 

ANDREWS  & HOLLINWOOD 

SOO  Sth  Avenua.  Suita  70S-  NEW  YORM  CITY 
S«nt  Postpaid  for  $1.00 


A NRW  PACKET  OF  FIFTY  VARICTIES  JUST  IMPORfED 

• ‘.i.lalut  laUolDcn  IV2I  ■••uraLuavr  ro'ortj.  lurrhariiaa.  ph 
lorlaU.snlmbla.octupatluii  •campi.  pnalnga  dua«.  »lc  . Iium 
couutrtri  Itka  Mooaco,  Komi.i.  W tllacr  A Votlnt  I*..  Dpp" 
Tolls. Cafni.raoolon<i  Ih.-  like  Nnt  |aa(  ^.Oc-h-sr.  atsmpa  »u( 
a foo-l  pn.  k^t  MJCt  $Qs,  I It  nil  is  Clio  sad  sal  ss*od  tlkMftisttl  ttCf - 
O.  W.  CftOWOEfl  A CO..  3134  ABELL  AVE. . BALTIMORE.  MO 


Honorsble  MboUon  Able  Oloiier.  A,  C A Nadltn.  , 
Allan  Nlcltsrscn.  Al  T TUile.  Arthur  Scbulcatier.  A 
.X  Pert.  Be«  D«o  Doubleyou.  Bobb  E.  Zanie.  C«cil 
t'rummel*.  Charley  Cld.  C I*  apeara,  E.  Z.  Gest, 
lleome  Ruhlro  IV,  OwJbol,  Hai.ay  Jok«.  Hswk-K>v. 
Heel  Ukeaiak.  HUl  FUh,  Huruot)  Damply.  Banter. 
IMYY2.XS.  Inoak  Ananiir.  Iona  Bond.  I Trl  Tugeiem. 
Jack  Canuck,  J Allenberl.  Ken  DlJW  Bee.  Kenneth 
I’oiiel.  L Kin  Spsfk.  Moleml.  Mort.  M T.  Stof?. 
N O'Braynev  Xolt  Anl.  Noyct  E Guy.  Odle.  Oaspie. 
iiala  Lee  Warr.  Duiz.  ruczleTitebtkl.  Ray.  Rucu.  Ruyy. 
gsplentor.  tin  Kti  Chenaii.  Sba-ee-iran-oie-cog.  Sir 
riiiite.  SkeedU.  L Lnkainji.  Todd,  r Betlno.  Will  A 
Kitten 

J07  lolrerv  In  all 


What  am  I ' Just  an  uceaii  buy 
And  city  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

}?t  Louis.  Mo.  MnLRMl 

No.  3ftl  NnutUul  Cluss. 
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Using  llie  king’s  move,  which  is  one  place 
In  any  direction.  And  at  least  ten  boats  and 
ships  for  conveyance  by  water.  For  in- 
stance. you  may  And  "Dory"  but  not 
"Liner"  A special  prize  will  be  given  for 
the  best  list-  No  obsolete  words  allowed 
Watertown,  Mass.  BILLY  BONES. 


No.  ■'liij.  Diamond 


Pusilc  Talk 

First  of  all.  read  the  prize  offers.  . . . 

1 de  Al.  Iona  Bond.  Jumbo,  Moclab.  Otto 
de  Grave,  nnd  Y.  Z.  Nuf  sent  TACAMAHA- 
CAS  as  the  long  A-a  word,  and  Erie  C. 
Rilingtoii  and  Hill  Fish  sent  SADARADA- 
LAT,  which  was  considered  better  because 
not  H plural  form  "The  greatest 

thing  III  The  America.n  Boy”  brought  u 
varh'ly  of  answers,  from  America  to  money. 
.111(1  all  were  considered  correct.  MV  wish 
you  could  see  the  clever  rhymes. 
AEOIl.OPS  wa.s  given  by  a dozen  solver.n  .ix 
the  longc.xt  word  whoa*-  letters  were  all  la 
alphubetlciil  order.  The  jirlze  was  given  u* 
th<-  one  whose  answer  was  neatest.  Bui-h 
words  as  billowy,  accent,  nnd  chilly,  spoiled 
many  otherwise  i>erfecl  lists.  .The 

symbolized  elements  made  a lot  of  trouble, 
as  many  dictionaries  gave  Xe  as  the  symbol 
for  Xenon,  instead  of  X.  .as  necessary  foi 
the  puzzle.  Webster  gives  both  symbol*' 
Osaide  wins  his  seventli  book 
Gi  Gantic  gives  CASCAHA-AMARGA-BARK 
ns  a long  word  containing  no  vowels  but 
.V  Can  you  beat  It?  . . . Some  odd 

names  the  boys  have  discovered  are  Lump 
Hoggard.  a farmer:  HogmUe.  a teacher; 
Sally  Cottonpiitch.  found  In  a Held ; Mar- 
garet Goodnight ; Mrs.  Cowherd  ; Nono  Buz- 
zanco.  and  N Osmo  King's  grandfather  say*- 
he  knew  a boy  named  Agreen  Crabapple  I 
A lot  of  the  buys  cut  the  new 
moon  into  sixteen  pieces  with  five  straight 
„ - cuts,  and  some  even  made  seventeen  and 

® J:  . _ eighteen  pieces  . I de  Al  says  that 

^ I;  « puzzling  helps  him  to  re.n.son  and  concen- 

. thanks  for  prizes  received  Solv- 

**rs  from  any  country  outside  of  United 
States  .and  Cnnmla  will  receive  credit  for 
° rt  n o o o each  correct  solution,  and  a book  for 

® ^ J:  [;  twenty-five  as  heretofore  But  Americans 

“ ° ind  Canadians  niust  send  complete  lists 

" . If  they  want  their  solutions  recorded  and 

(Words  read  alike  across  anil  down.)  credited  toward  a book  . . . Every- 

. . A wi  ..  liody  solve  Happy  New  Year  to 

' ^ i"i  “j  miSin  ‘a  »*««“)'  of  Kappa's  boys  and  girls! 

3 Provided  with  panes  4.  Commitied 
piracy.  6.  Pertaining  to  n paramere 
6 A noted  waterway.  T Discovery 

8 Throws  off  the  rails.  H.  A vase  or  ves- 
sel with  a rounded  base  and  without  handles. 

be^aWe.  'll.  A^letter  In  maple  10.  May  Make  an  Extra  Fine- 

Worthing,  s.  Dak  j?HRRLocK  HOLMES  toothed  Tfacln^  Wheel 

. . . ....  . .From  0/d  Wheat 

Prize  Ogcra. 

Best  complete  list,  31.  Best  Incomplete  „From  Mew  wnrtt 

list.  25  cents.  Best  list  of  boats  and  ships  tracing  wheel  your  mother  has 

in  answer  to  No.  363.  special  s*-lected  prize  | „way  some  place  Is  nmst  too 

Best  original  puzzle  slmllnr  to  No.  361.  ten  for  the  things  wi*  fellows  want  to 

postal  cards.  All  who  send  complete  lists  further  use  for  It  y.'u 

w ill  receive  honorable  mention,  and  five  hon-  . ^ better  one,  no  doubt,  for  her 

orable  mentions  earns  a book.  It  Is  not  your  own.  by  substituting  a 

necessary  to  have  a wheel  from  that  old  discarded  watch  works 

Hie  otlier  into  the  old  handle.  By  using  a whetston.- 

dress  Kappa  Kappa.  In  care  The  Amkrican  ^ mtle  patience,  sharpen  the  te«*th  b> 

Boy.  Detroit.  Mich.  whetting  the  sld**s  of  the  wheel  at  the  oul**r 

edge  Make  them  sharp  enough  to  pene- 
trate easily  when  borne  lightly  upon  the 
Aiisacrs  to  November  Puszlcs  material  which  Is  to  have  the  perforations. 

After  a perforation  Is  m.ide  llu-re  Is 
850.  Ada.  Adda.  Asa.  Anna,  Ava.  Bab,  hardly  any  end  to  the  number  of  tracings 
Bob,  Boob.  Bud.  Dad,  Dud.  Kde.  Kvc.  Oog.  niai  may  be  made  from  It.  and  al!  ,illk«* 
Hannah,  Lll,  Mom.  Nan.  Otto,  Pap,  Pip,  too.  Your  mother  will  show  you  lu-w  to 
Pop.  Sis,  Tot.  use  the  pounce  bag  to  transfer  the  designs. 

. nn  inr..a  Tlie  diagram  shows  al«iit  what  the  per- 

3B1-  A rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss  forallons  from  the  old  iVheel  made  as  coin- 
362.  Ditty,  ditto.  pared  to  the  results  from  the  new  one 


NEW  ISSUE  STAMPS 

HI ASSA  New  Um  10  var  2i 

NTASSA—  " " 14  »»r  -40 

ECUADOR  1908  IRIANGlE  SET  COMPLETE  . 70 

ARMENIA  3 HIGH  VAIUES  ...  .15 

AILENSTEIH,  ls(  ISSUE.  13  VAR  .70 

XI.L  BLKUklSS 

HOFFMAN  BROS.  Ill  WuMHib  ii..  ■ t 

P D P P SobstriptioD  to  moDlhly  stamp  paper 

■ ^ PBF.MIUM  to  new  ciistoinefS-Set 

ullSTkr  Adktria  Jabiira  Sparlal  SpproxU  Try  (bus 
77  »4f  Pr  C»l.  lie  100  tar  SoaropaiSt  i-  -ir.  Porto- 
juetr- Col  Cut  r7  nr-t  »1  00 

W.  W.  BETTS  ‘=®“"*»cLE*RriEto"pA.“‘'‘’'"^ 

: TO  ALL  APPLICANTS  FOR  APPROVALS  WE  OFFER 

IlSOstnmpa.  nil  dilTereot.  rrom  K>  didercul 
I couatriot  AhrsalDia  to  Zanzibar  IncliKllng 
I Bnrb.-idnea.  Boanlo.  Cochin,  Fed.  M,tla>  Sla. 

I Piitiioa,  Unlion,  M nita,  ‘ Moz.-tmblque,  et 
' TIIBL-LETELAXU  STinPrO..St4  Caz'aa  8M(..  Cl«»laail.  O. 

l•lff<•rOIl(  Blooipa  h HKE  I--  ->’1  -■-■ViDg 
g ^ ^ r .f  OM  Appriwal  Kli<*.*»-  PotliB«'.-.* 

.»!  Froncli  Ci'lniiii'a  for  .'zi  foriu- 

■ ■■  ■ I'niiiui***  (or  Kc  liUI  Uiff»rr*Dt 

: \i^  HI  .1111.1*2  r.  »<l  DiITorcnt  II 

J.  C.HULL.  14  Weal  101  St..  Nrw  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  BOYS! 

'H»v>  <l»r«  h<*  .I'l  >1  HiKlii-at  grnde.  <tt>ll  nrrniiKr.l. 

I |■lBl>ll,  III  'IH  diMoimt  -M<li  extra  *11000*11118  _I>.< 

. uiiK-k  rctiiriii  Xei*  iivmaa  nml  o.»uu-  "hnr*l  «>ui*a"  at 
' lo«  IH-I  pri...  Ir>  m*  yC  H'K  HKHVICK  nnd  a.*e>, 
D.  M.  \Var*l.  HUB  Kucliannii  Nt.,  4<iir>.  Ind. 


15c 


IsTnoNOrORT 


Whbt  kind  of  a boy  Sro  you7  Ar.- 
you  ■CroQB,  Tisoroua  and  noil  di-***!- 
oped— (all  of  pep  and  vim  and  tik  .i 
-a  winner  at  athlede  satneo— ao  in 
dependent.  red-bloo>ied  jounKt'erl 
Or  are  you  a wenk-kneed.  complain- 
• iiB  elM>— (<v)  timid  u>  obuni  ari'iind 
>.ith  roal  1004  olive  Ikxi— too «eik 
lo  defend  *our  rlghb*— too  iicH-  < 

I -*  n leader*  Then  wako  up  <.u-i 
make  you  reelf  pb  >ai*  ally  lit 

STROHCfORTISM  The  Modatn  Sclanea 
of  Haailfi  Promotion  nlil  OullO  up  your 
boily  and  brain  and  maka  a real  manat 
you.  Isuarantoo  II. 

Urntlon  th*  aabirrci  on  wbi*l>  . . 
woui  confidontlal  Information  o i 
yrnd  wilb  10<  Co  halp  pay  poitaer.  rl. 
on  n.y  ^ ook— ''Promotion  and  Con- 
aorvatlon  of  Hoalth,  Strength  and 
Mental  energy."  firrry  boy  kbuui  i 
. id  II.  Bend  lor  yont  tirr  > opi  right 
now  TODAY. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 


'I  I II,  ,l(  .ind  >P».-|U*  I«( 

liiio  r*>licl  Uin  Oopt.  SIT,  Newark,  New  Joraoy 


IT  C*1  • Set  of  6 posu  7- 

UDD6r  ^ll6Sld 

Vyf|ipvl  UUEIOia  Hundreds  Neurope 
at  1.  'J  nnd  3c.  Ask  for  particulars  of  biggest  boys’ 
stamp  dub— free  meiiibersbip — in  United  States. 
M.  I>.  OLMSTt.AU.  Uox3,  CUNCORU.N.  H. 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 

and  Stammering  cured  at  home.  Instruc- 
tive booklet  free.  Waiter  McDonnell.  702 
Potomac  Bank  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PnnIlPvRnnL  Lolail  aad  faealyoti  144 
rUUilTj  DUUfV  216  bMuufui 

Kflii>hin#,  rc4HAf,  4&d  dUsAM  lofdrcuuoao 

FoolBr  M ^f«*tr«t5 

4D<J  BftBV  CHICKS.  T«lb  bo«  to  cboooo 
rowlj.  oXYty  lD«Q^tof9.  sprR^QUn  UoilotJ  for  to  ooqU* 
»B«rry*«  P«uliry  Farm,  Be&  0<ftrlotfB,lo«r« 


YouUl  Like  to  Work 
With  Them 

-heeaiiu- tboi  .ir>>  n-nl  oiei-habiea’  tool* 
di-»lgne>l  (iir  real  nork  1 lie-  ofY  ford*--! 
of  aievl— ulse  >1111  ninrv  fur  your  niooe) 
iiikI  mat  Do  (unre  than  toy  hmla  You  will 
like  thoDi  Sold  the  world  mer  "Ktil 
Dnvll"  Slip  JolDl  I'ller  Nn  U’21— lu 
ilinwn  hen*,  from  d«Alt*nor  from  us,Sl 

.4»A  nt  the  |[|||■llu‘<trr  Store. 
WrUe  irr  fi.i  .T/rrAanii-ii ' 
/■->/  Booklet 

SMITH  & HEMENWAY  CO.,  Inc. 

Miinufaeturtrt  .(/-"Rrd  Vevll”  Toole 
265  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


EARN  MONEY 


BOYS 
GIRLS 
LADIES 

TV<<  uaDC  agents  lo  sell  STARCU-KI 1 K.  the  perf*-.* 
kturcb  (ai-lel  Wo  truit  you  Soli  42CU  ivnrth.  k**«r<  $1  id 
for  your  commlaalon  Etcluslvo  territory  Kvxr* 
woman  a ou«U>mer  Be  the  firsi  in  yoortnwn  tneell  thi* 
wonderful  artlcli*.  WRITK  TOUAY  STARCH-RITE 
COMPANY.  Sty*  7.  9632  Herchaval  Ava..  Detroit,  Mich. 


Would  \ou  Like 

An 

Eastman  Premo  R 

A real  honest-to-goodness  Camera 
that  takes  a picture  2 '4  x 3 inches 
in  size,  and  will  last  for  years?  Or 
perhaps  you  would  rather  have 
sporting  goods,  fountain  pens,  flash 
lights,  pencils,  knives,  books,  or  Boy 
Scout  equipment. 

Send  for  a copy  of  our  new  eight 
page  premium  list  containing  over 
200  different  articles  which  are  given 
to  AMERICAN  BOY  subscribers 
only,  for  selling  NEW  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  their  friends.  Send 
for  your  copy  today. 

PREMIUM  DEPARTMENT 

The  Sprague  Publishing  Co.,  550  W.  Lafayette Blvd..  Detroit,  Mich. 


Our  AMERICAN  BOY  subscribers 
are  earning  these  fine  premiums  by 
selling  NEW  yearly  subscriptions  to 
their  friends — you  can  too.  The 
work  is  easy  and  the  rewards  are 
big.  but  the  time  to  start  is  TODAY 
— tomorrow  is  always  a day  late. 
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Ti!f.  Amkrican  Buy 


T«a,thiiir«Bu 
ins  Under- 

M'<y  V " ' • ^ 

robuiK, 
ttotii  less 
thanftetofT 
prire  your* 
forts  OOdown 
and  lh«D  c««y 
^^^^^MMhifp«Tinrol< 

10  Data  FREE  Trial 

u for  10  d*r*  as  our  riiA. 
ilcutf  r>4rajnaruAt*«  Baud  Dow  I 
Pw  oumU  BW  &^*usa  offar. 
TVPCMHI.aH  EMPORIUM 
»HIPMaW-WaRP  MFC.  CO 


JCrytaord 

2271  Shipman  Bulldins 

ChlcAifo.  lIMfiola 


6 ft.  PINE  SKIS 


Old  Daddy  Lonfile^s;  "'i  hese  le^sof  mlnp  aren’t  much  for  looks  but  they  certainly  vi  oik  In 
mighty  handy  for  snow  shovels  for  clearing  ihe  front  wolk." 


Earn  i4»to  $90  i HCtk 
Uoya,  oion— lOor 
...  ..  . . 


PfUMHLIN  IMSTITUTE 
Bapt.  T aoa.  Rochaalar.  N.  T 


Mur>u»  Mijuai'  |o\ril  Uio  uiittqiir, 
l-'or  quhlnt,  olil-raalilon«a  t)ilns« 
ho'il  Koek; 

Old  houios  ho  would  rumniasn 

n'pr 

from  snrrct  lop  to  rnllnr  Itoor 


t ni-  day  he  found  an  antlqui- 

atiop , 

itlshl  llii  n and  there  did  Sliirtus 
atop. 

He  auw  some  anch  nt  cherao 
within. 

And  o’er  hla  face  there  ciimr  *i 
srin. 


Now  Marcus  Mouao  was  born  with 
totte, 

And  little  time  did  Mnriua  waale  ; 

The  antique  charmed  os  no'er 
he  fore 

And  quickly  he  ducked  in  the 
door. 


There's  very  Ittcle  more  to  tell. 
The  antique  pleased  him  very 

Well; 

Hut  he  collects  antiques  no  more. 
UVIi  leave  him  looking  for  the 
door. 


OORANG  AIREDALES 


The  ZOlh  Century 
All-round  Doga 


Oorang  Airedales  err  loyal  pmlt  for  Boys; 
faithful  wotch-doKa  for  automobile,  camp 
and  home;  ideal  dogs  for  farm  and  rnnch; 
careful  dnvers  of  cattle  and  sheep:  racellent 
ratevrs,  water-dogs,  rctnevers  and  hunters. 
Pediitt^tf  stock  for  sale.  Illustrated  des- 
criptive booklet  mailed  for  10  cents. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

Werld's  Larsetl  Aiicdals  Breeden 
Dept.  R.  LA  RUE.  OHIO 


i\RAISE  GUINEA  PIGS 




^^^p.lfor  US.  Mebuy  all  you  raise,  fig 
pronte— larpedeinanJ^atilyril.e'l 
rarbelterthanpoultryerrabbilt  t'or- 
V and  booklet  how  tnrslae  PREC. 

CAVICS  OISTRISUTISO  CO.,  ll<7  OfSaS  Sew,  lUwas  Coy,  Ms. 


* 


RAISE  GUINEA  PICS 

Pnr  ui.  Llg  ptoOls,  UiuuiiUii4»  b«o>led 
tVr  pay  our  rstiwrs  ai  liUn  as  fl  r; 
pair  Kxperleors  uiir.reeaaary,  Parnr- 
uUm.  rnnlraet  A DIuilratnl  bonk  rreo 
LABORATORV  SUPPLY  CO.,  Oept.  C. 
2UI  Rldt*  Ave..  Philadelphia,  PA  ' 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

‘ lake  tDOoey  t^c  ^ .oak*,  tmail 

BaiseJiCi.-;  i.~nlb.  Wnirst“,.ef  f01- 
ir.  I free  took,  ]ri:r-;.rlc.  FjoI  luiieJti  )can. 
PLYMOUTH  BOCK  SQUAB  CO. 

L'Ot  B Street.  Helroae  Highlands,  Uaaa. 


UfPBPpTfr  Bast  tnyine,  best 
fffCDCii  wpavinschickcns.ducks 
uecec  A ti.ri.tya.  FIDO  puh-bretl  qunlUy. 
Fowls,  r l&eubsiora  all  at  cut  prices. 
40  yrsrs  (viulrry  experlmce  and  my  lOO 
|.  use  Cuiuliig  and  Brmi<”-<  (luiiio  Free* 
W.  A.  Weber,  ^x29,  Mankato,  Minn* 


lirvil.hardi  rliiekma.duolu, 
.<  • *0  and  turkoie  Fouls.  Kgn  nml  liioul<a- 
‘ .<n  at  rvdiw-otl  prices.  At  It  lUI  >i-Ar«.  Larg<- 
vslnabli-  I'oullry  book  and  catalog  free 
F.  A.  NEUBCRT,  Boi  34$.  Mankste,  Minn. 


READY  MONE.Y 

M«nsr*IOV>aOh>ae  HOOTRR'R  Hlf  .ld  way  aad  lh«r  will  pat 
r.aut,/  a tear  earh  Ih  iirr  iiui.l,  uuiAl  atid  pUlit  to-xl, 
5"  eyi  d I ~ -t-ni'i  1 iiU  toTufmaliaD  f<‘r atamp. 

(IttV.NDY,  r.  8.  Kkpcrl.  uoiaitosnui.  Rt- 


•4  CA  DDBCnC  Moat  Proftiable  chick- 
01  DiICCUm  ros,  duckt.  turkeys  ood 
erw  rii. . I- . . pure-bred,  nortbem  raised. 
Fowls,  cuts,  larubatnrv  at  rcdurnl  prices 
Amniea't  griai  pr-vf/ry  /unn.  ?9ih  year. 
Valushlenrw  iixi-j.uci-hook  A catalog  free. 
R.F.NCUBCRTCi..lai899,M«ikila.MUA 


Standard  Underwoods 

S-Year  Cuoranfee 

Vtriblairrii' 


Save  by  Buying  Direct 


.85 

Pair 


Rada  bf  eapeHBTWMl  akl-o-ak  wa.  Oar  Bod«la  ajw  luaM  aa 
(t.  akUaaUlwaltt  7S . M OU, 

. Aaa  MW  Oiwara.all  w.  aipMl  la  a gnod  •lsrt;)wneaMelow 
rw.  Tour  <son,7  baek  It  nut  aatlahw)  asil  aaia  ara  roMlvad 
k aa  aoBt.  Pnapi  ahlpm.sL 

PDIf  'CQ  {?"■  *<'•*1  »>  to;  yft.»*  ».  «fi  SS.OO 

rKlt.r,9  HAaowooe  ift  ttic.  atu  in  l«  oa. 

Vidar  with  Coah  frWD  thla  a-J  an-J  Cak.  t [wr  ewit  caabdisNszie 
MINNESOTA  SKI  COMPANY 
315^/  Marquette  Ave.  Minneapolu.  Minn 


PEANUTS 

lead  US  tl  lot  I Iba.  or  tl  for  7 lb*.  dcUdoua  new  crop  Urge 
Virglala  Sbelle-1  Peanoti  drliterol  by  nail,  with  book  ol 
irripee  lor  roaaong.  nUinf.  candy,  etc. 

Aak  lor  fpeeiji  pricei  oa  Urger  lota,  ibelled  or  ueibelled. 

PINNER  y CO..  SaKollt,  V,. 


Skin  Tortured  Babies  Sleep 
Mothers  Rest 
After  Cuticura 

Soap.riiotTr,.-r,t  Ttt!-IIW.,2L-  .TpryN-Vr-  For .nrri.li-a 
a-|,ir<«a  Ceucuia  LatoralorUa  D«pt  D.  UaJCra.  Uaia 


PLAYS 


1"'  1 La.  - A I ..ol  r.  ..  a ..  .u VI  Uutf 

raari.  Blackfaca  aklla.  Vaodarllla  act, 
' Amairmral  Gnnda.  Vtiga,  staga  lu 
alroclloD  Bruiki.  Uouologa.  Dlnloga 
up  Oonda.  Writs  lor 


SjUSOffC? 


Tlx-  ('hiniinian  could  upeak  but  IHtIo  Him;- 
H'h,  ,md  tlif  Enitliehmim  could  si><-nk  m> 
l.'hintue : ru-vt-rllH-U-ss,  the  dinner  w««nl  ulT 
nBrosibly. 

TIutc-  was  one  dleh  tliat  jdcancd  the  Kn^- 
Ilshman.  It  was  a rUh  sli-w  of  onlunn, 
l>ork.  mushrooms,  nnd  a dark,  lender.  wi-!l- 
flavored  meat  that  tasted  like  duck. 

The  Knyllshman  nio  hgartlly  of  this  slew 
Thon  hf  rinsed  his  eyes,  lifted  his  handv. 
and  shook  his  head  with  an  nir  of  ocstas\ 

After  this  comtilimenl  to  the  di.wh,  lu-  H.tid 
Interrogatively:  '‘Quack,  i|uufk?” 

"Nn.  no."  said  the  Chlniiiimn.  "How- 
\i  ow." 

Sorry  All  Ri^hl 

■\  tenolier,  trying  to  imt>ress  ii|inii  her 
:'hildren  tlio  linporlancc  of  kindiu-iis  l<>  ,qni- 
iniils,  took  them  for  a ualk  in  order  to 
iTiiig  the  lesson  homo  to  them. 

He.-iring  a scream  from  little  Johnny,  she 
nsked;  "What’s  tlie  mutter,  Johnny?'' 

’Tve  been  silting  on  u wasp.”  waa  the 
tearful  response,  "and  I’m  afraid  I've  hurl 
Ihe  poor  thing  " 


A Friendly  Tip 
"Johnny,  your  conduct  Is  oui- 
luivc  to  Consult  your 


will 


Teacher: 
rageou.a.  I 
father." 

Johnny:  “netfer  not.  te,nher — it  will 

cost  you  two  dollars.  lie's  a doctor.'* 


I he  I Ion's  Side  of  It 

Teacher:  "You  remember  the  story  of 

Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  Robbie?" 

"Yc9.  ma'am." 

"What  lesson  do  we  learn  from 


Still  Missing 

Johnny . "Say.  Paw.  1 can't  get  these 
'rlthmellc  exuinnlcs.  Teacher  said  some- 
thin' 'bout  dndln'  the  great  common  di- 
visor." 

Paw  (In  disgust):  "On-iit  Scott!  Haven't 
they  found  that  thing  yet?  Why,  they  were 
huntin'  fur  It  when  I was  a boy." 


Careful 


Hobble: 

Teacher 

It?" 

Hobble : 


"That  w«-  .shouldn't  eat  every- 


Ibing  \v<-  Sec." 

A Real  Gift 

Nurse : "Why.  Hobby,  you  .m'lftsh  lltlh 

hoy  ' Why  didn't  you  give  your  sister  a 
jiiece  of  your  apple?" 

Hobby : "I  gavi-  her  the  seeds.  She  can 
plant  'em  and  have  a whole  orchard." 


Relieving  Her  Anxiety 
Old  Lady  "Oh.  conductor,  (iloasc  stop 
the  train.  I dropped  my  wig  out  the  win- 
dow.” 

Conductor:  "Never  mind,  madam,  there 
Is  a switch  Just  this  side  of  the  next  sta- 
tion.” 


.k  big  American  Indian  asked  a farmer  to 
give  him  work. 

Rut  you  Indians  alwa>.'=  g--t  tired."  s.nd 
the  farmer. 

"I  never  gi  t llrcd.  I'm  not  like  the  rest,'' 
wa.s  the  answer. 

No  the  fiinm-r  set  him  to  work.  On  com- 
ing round  later  to  si-e  bow  he  was  pro- 
gressing, he  found  the  Indian  asleep  under 
II  tree, 

“Hi.  you !"  he  said.  "1  thought  you  never 
got  tired.  Wake  up!" 

"1  don't  ever  get  tired."  said  the  Indian, 
yawning,  "but  1 should  if  1 didn't  rest  a 
good  deal.” 


The  Kind 

"Mu  wants  two 
pounds  of  butler  ex- 
actly like  wb.il  you 
-ellt  US  last  week.  If 
It  ain't  exactly  like 
that  she  won't  take 
It." 

The  grocer  turned 
lo  his  customers,  nnd 
l emarked  blandly  - 
' .'<ome  people  don't 
like  particular  <-us- 
tonuT.s,  but  I do.  it's 
my  delight  to  get 
them  Just  what  thev 
want.  I will  attend 
to  you  In  a moment, 
my  boy.” 

"All  right."  said 
the  boy,  "but  be  sure 
and  get  tbe  same 
Kind.  A lot  of  D.id'.s 
ii-lutlons  are  vsiting 
-ur  house,  and  ,Ma 
doesn't  want  'em  to 
-•'inc  again.  " 


A Problem 

A man  who  had 
obtained  work  In  .a 
railway  yard  was 
told  to  mark  some 
trucks. 

"Here's  a bit  of 
chalk,"  said  the  fore- 
man. "Mark  each  of 
'em  eleven." 

A lltUi-  later  the 
foreman  came  round 
again.  There  was  a 
large  “1"  on  the  first 
truck.  Nothing  else 
hud  been  done. 

"What  dues  this 
mean?"  asked  the 
foreman.  "Only  one 
truck  done — and  I 
said  eleven,  not  one." 

. "I  know.”  said  the 
man.  "but  I couldn't 
think  which  side  of 
the  ‘I’  the  other  ‘I’ 
goes." 


In  Wrong 
Johnnie  (to  new 
visitor)  : "So  you  are 
my  grandma.  are 
vou?" 

<}  r u n d in  0 I )i  c r : 
"Yes.  Joliiinie,  I'm 
your  grandma  on 
your  father's  side." 

Johnnie:  "Well, 

vou're  on  th<-  wiong 
Mde;  you'll  soon  lind 
that  out  " 


Handicnpped 

Two  small  boys 
were  puzzling  their 
br.ilns  to  Invent  a 
new  game.  At  last 
one  of  them  said 
eagerly : "I  know. 

Hilly,  let's  see  who 
can  make  the  ugliest 
face  " 

' ■ G o on!  No 
chance !"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Look  what  a 
'■i.irt  you've  got !" 


Definitions 

Walter  r.-.er\im5  ■ >up>  'Looks  like  rain. 


s.  and  tastes  like 


Guest  (with  .scorn)  : "V. 
isiiwater." 

Ambition 


Vou  will  never  get  anywhere  unh-as  you 
have  higher  ideals  than  this."  preached  the 
at  wKnso  door  the  tramp  had  ap- 
plied for  assistance.  "Are  you  really  con- 
tent to  spend  your  life  walking  around  the 
country  begglngT' 

".No,  lady,”  answered  Weary  WIlHe. 

Many's  the  lime  I've  wished  I had  an 
.into  " 


How  Very  Remarkable 
A traveler  who  was  renowned  for  his  tall 
storli-s  on  being  asked  out  to  dinner  made 
arrangements  with  his  friends,  who  were 
to  accuinpany  him.  that  they  should  kick 
him  If  ho  began  to  go  too  far. 

Quite  early  In  Iho  evening  he  started  off. 
"That  reminds  me,'  he  said  to  the 
hostess,  "of  a friend  of  mine  who  liad  a 
rose  garden  over  ten  iiilles  long,  and  " — In- 
fi-lt  a kiek — "and  two  inches  wide." 


Traveler : 
at  me." 
Irishman ; 
Traveler : 
Irishman  . 


Not  Guilty 

"Your  son  Just  threw  a slont 

"Did  ho  hit  you?" 

"No." 

"Well,  then  he  wasn't  my  boy.’ 


I ooked  It 


Unforeseen  Sequel 
Willie  bad  Itcen  instructed  by  his  father 
to  clean  up  the  yard,  nnd  he  had  promised 
to  do  so  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

That  evening,  however,  when  his  father 
returned  from  the  otlitf  and  took  n look  at 
the  yard,  he  became  very  angry. 

"WllHe."  he  called,  "I  thought  I told  you 
to  clean  up  that  yard  !" 

"Well,  Dad.  I did,"  said  Willie,  virtuously. 
I fired  everything  over  the  fence  as  soon 
s 1 eonld;  but  tbe  kid  n.-xt  door  tlirew 
• \ - rvthlng  buck  when  I wi-iit  downtown 
lor  Mother." — J/ai  po  's  .l/u!/azinr. 


Immaterial  to  Him 

"When  does  the  flve-thirty  train  leave?" 
shouted  a belated  passenger,  bursting  in  at 
the  station  door. 

"Five-thirty."  replied  a porter. 

"Well,  the  post  ofUce  clock  Is  twenty-eight 
minutes  past  live  and  the  town  hall  clock 
is  thirty-two  minutes  past.  Which  am  I to 
go  by?” 

“Ye  can  go  by  any  clock  ye  want,  but  ye 
can't  go  by  the  train,  because  It's  gone." 


Hurry.  Sun 

Freddy  had  been  givi-n  a new  watch,  and 
was  very  i>roud  of  Its  ttme-koei>lng  quali- 
ties. Just  after  nim-  o'clock  one  evening, 
watch  in  hand,  he  rustled  indoors. 

“What  time  does  the  sun  s«-t  to-day?"  he 
asked  his  father. 

"Alioul  a quarter  past  nine."  answered 
the  parent. 

"Well.”  replied  Freddy,  consulting  his 
watcli.  "if  it  doe.sn  t buck  up  It  will  ho 
late. " 


A washerwoman  applied  lo  a man  fo 
work,  and  he  gave  her  a note  to  the  man 
ager  of  u certain  club.  It  read  as  follows 
"Dear  Mr.  X : Thla  woman  wants  wash 
Ing." 

Shortly  afterwards  the  answer  cam- 
back:  "Dear  Sir:  I dare  say  she  does 

but  I don  I fancy  the  Job." 


All  Together 


The_  corpulent,  self-complacent  Irlshmnr 
sank  into  his  most  comfortable  chair  am 
remarked  to  hla  wife.  "Well.  Kate,  me  dear 
life  to  me  seems  to  have  been  one  long  rur 
of  prosperity.  First  I was  plain  Hooley 
then  1 married  you  and  became  Mr.  Hooley 
Then  I was  made  Councillor  Hooley,  am! 
later  Aldi-rman  Hooley.  To  cap  the  lot  a- 
I wint  Into  church  ylsterday  all  the  eon- 
^reKAtion  with  on©  Accord  ro$o  and  san^ 
HooJc>%  Hooiey.  Hooley  r “ 
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Wuflitter 
Vio/in  Outfit 


Wurlttirr 
Comet  Outfit 


Wurliltrr  aH 
Sojofihoae  Outfit 


Wurhtto* 

|>  Tenor  Banjo  Out  fit 
A 


WurhUi' 
Ajon,Ji‘lin\  — *• 
Outfit  I 


Wurlitier 

Banjo 

Ckulele 

Outfit 


Wurhttet 
Trap  Drum 


Trade  Mark 


All  Instruments  uith 
Complete  Outfits  on 


FreeTrial 


SEND  the  coupon  for  the  New  Wurlitzer  catalog 
and  free  trial  blank.  You  may  have  any  musical 
instrument  with  a complete  musical  outfit,  for  a 
week’s  trial  at  home.  No  obligation  to  buy.  You 
can  return  the  instrument  at  our  expense  at  the 
end  of  the  week  if  you  decide  not  to  keep  it. 

You  will  get  a complete  musical  outfit;  the  in« 
strument  in  a velvet  and  plush  lined  carrying 
case  with  lock  and  key,  self  instructor,  instruction 
aids,  book  of  music,  all  attachments  and  extra 
parts — everything  you  need. 

This  Wurlitzer  plan  is  a tremendous  saving  as 
everything  is  included  at  factory  cost.  You  get 
the  outfit  and  instrument  practically  for  the 
cost  of  the  instrument  alone. 


Convenient  Monthly  payments 

A few  cents  a day  u'lil  pay  for  your 
instntment  and  outfit 

Artistic  quality  of  Wurlitzer  instruments  is  known 
ail  over  the  world.  Every  known  stringed  or 
wind  instrument  in  this  offer  of  free  trial  in 
your  own  home.  If  you  decide  not  to  buy  we 
do  not  charge  you  one  penny  for  the  trial. 


Send  for  New  Catalog 
and  Free  Trial  Blank 


Every  instrument  known  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. More  pictures  and  more  information 
about  musical  instruments  than  in  any  other 
book  published.  Free  trial  blank  comes  with  it. 
Catalog  is  absolutely  FREE.  There  is  no  obli- 
gation. Don’t  delay.  Write  for  it  today. 


The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.,  Dept.1051 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Chicagu,  III. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 


200  YEARS 

Copvrighl  1920 


I5TRUMENT  MAKING 

Tn*  Rudolph  Wurhitfr  Company 


BOYS!  Organize  a Band 

Think  of  swinging  down  the  street — a full  military  band — an 
important  part  of  every  event.  Think  of  the  fun  you  would 
get  out  of  a jazz  band  or  orchestra.  We  will  help  you  do  it. 
We've  organized  thousands  of  bands  and  orchestras.  Booklet 
free. 


i The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co.  Dept.  1051 

117  E.  4tS  Si..  GaciM.ti  700  J.tktoa  BWd..  Cbiufe  IZO  W.  42nd  Si..  N«w  York 

S«iid  me  ,our  nru-  I'rttnlmi  with  illustrations  in  color  and  tail  des- 
I cription  of  the  Wurlilxer  Complete  Out  and  details  ot  the  free  trial 
and  ea«7  payment  offer 

I Samr 

. AiUlrr$$ 

I < Stult  muofeut  Uitlrummt  (m  vAK-ft  mu  arr  Inirrttitiil 

* □ Mark  hrr*  if  you  u tinl  Ijimklrt  on  hou-  to  oroanite  a band. 


The  American  Boy 


Copy  of  this  Big  Book 


You  will  want  lo  se« 
our  new  RANGER  cai- 
elofiu-*  kuowD  as  the 
“blCi'cle  LdcvcI  'pedia 
of  Allerica  Ii  cou- 
(alos  a cumplcle  d>- 
seripcion  and  full  color 
illustrati'-ns  of  every 
model  with  low  factory 
prices  of  all  our  bicy- 
cles. It  telis  you  about 
how  to  Set  your 
RANGER  at  the  lowest 
possiblecosi.  Thiscat- 
alofiue  is  free.  Write 
for  It. 


CHICACO 


Name  

/’.  O.  Box.  R.  F.  D. 
et  Street  No 


Toeam  .Starr 

Put  OD  (x)  here  ( ) if  you  want  to  be  a Rider  A£ent. 


MEAD  am  COMPANY 


depic.20  aiKtmmk 


Direct  From  Factory 

perience,  that  we  are  able  to  save  you  from  $10.00  to  $25.00  on  the 
bicycle  you  select  No  unnecessary  selling  expenses  are  included  in  the 
price  you  pay.  You  can  pr../ve  what  this  means  to  you  in  extra  quality 
and  in  actual  money  saved  by  simply  agreeing  to  try  a RANGER  for  a 
month  under  our  famous  FREE  TRIAL  plan. 


30 


°ot  want  you  to  take 
^ i A VVr  A A ACAA  word  for  the  RANGER,  We 
will  send  the  bicycle  you  select  for  a 30-day  test  Ride  it  for  a month 
without  cost  Try  its  rugged  strength,  its  easy  speed,  its  great  comfort. 
See  its  marvelous  beauty.  If  you  decide  after  30  days’  trial  that  you 
don’t  want  the  bicycle,  send  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  you  will 
not  be  out  one  penny.  Could  anything  be  fairer  than  this  offer?  It  is 
backed  by  a $5,000  cash  deposit  at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 


12  Months  to  Pay 


For  your  convenience  we  have  ar- 
ranged a monthly  payment  plan 
whereby  you  can  secure  the  RaNGEK  you  want  and  pay  for  it  as  you 
ride.  Many  boys  meet  their  monthly  payments  out  of  their  earnings 
from  errands  and  other  odd  jobs  which  their  bicycles  help  them  to  do. 
We  have  still  other  plans  by  means  of  which  a boy  can  earn  his  bicycle. 

These  will  be  explained  when 


Write  for  FREE 


you  mail  the  coupon. 


FREE 

Extra 

$5.00 

Premium 

Set 


Order  IVInw  immediate  shipment  Five -Ycars’ Guarantee 


Who  will  be  the  first  boy  in  your  town  to  buy 
a new  RANGER  this  year?  Why  not  you  ? 
Many  of  your  friends  have  one  now.  Every 
month  presents  opportunities  for  pleasure  and 
profit,  if  you  own  a RANGER.  The  earlier 
you  buy,  the  more  you  will  get  in  value,  in 
helpful  outdoor  exercise,  and,  most  important, 
in  heaped-up.  overflowing  fun. 


Every  Mead  RANGER  is  guaranteed  for  five 
years.  This  means  we  make  good  any  trouble 
arising  from  any  defect  in  workmanship  or  ma- 
terial at  no  cost  to  you.  We  also  protect  every 
RANGER  purchaser  for  six  months  by  giving 
him  an  accident  policy,  entitling  him  to  free 
repairs  or  free  parts,  if  within  that  time  his 
bike  should  be  damaged  by  an  accident. 


MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY. 

Dept.  C>2«,  ChtcAKo,  tl.  S.  A> 

GeoUemeD:  Send  me  (free)  the  new  Ranger  Bicycle 
Catalogue.  Also  send  special  Factory -to -Rider  wholesale 

S rices  end  full  particulars  of  your  Express  Prepaid  and 
D-Day  Free  Trial  Offer  and  Easy  Payment  Terms. 


XirPCk ranger  catalogue  illustrates  all  the  worth- 

* **  €***  o while  parts  and  sundries  for  bicycles.  These  hundreds  of 

accessories  that  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  any  bicycle— electric,  gas  and  oil  lamps,  pedals,  luggage 
carriers,  mud  guards,  horns,  bells  and  sirens,  chains,  handle  bars,  rims,  hubs  and  spokes— are  carefully  selected 
from  the  leading  Parts  Makers  of  the  world.  If  a particular  item  is  better  made  in  France  than  we  know  how  to 
make  it  in  America:  or  if  superior  qualities  are  to  be  found  in  England.  Belgium. Italy.or  other  foreign  countries, 
then  you  will  find  these  lines  featured  in  the  RANGER  catalogue  as  well  as  the  best  that  American  makers  turn  out. 

Send  No  Money— Write  Today 

Just  mail  the  coupon  or  a postcarf  for  a catalogua— choose  the  RANGER  you  want  and  It  will  be  sent  to 
you  at  once.  There  is  no  risk.  Don't  send  a penny,  but  get  our  big  FREE  catalogue  and  learn  of  our  marvelous 
offers,  our  Bargain  Prices,  and  our  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


TIpIiVPITPH  tn  Ynil  ItwiUnotcostyouonecent 

AJCIlTCICU  W muu  A ICC  to  have  your  RANGER  de- 
livered by  fast  express.  We  prepay  all  delivery  charges  and  deliver  the 
model  you  select  right  to  your  door.  The  day  your  order  is  received  your 
bicycle  will  leave  our  factory,  carefully  crated  and  encased  in  a water- 
proof paper  bag.  When  you  buy  a bicycle  from  us  it  costs  you  no  more 
than  it  would  if  you  lived  next  door  to  our  factory,  and  you  will  get  the 
same  prompt  and  courteous  service  as  if  you  did. 


The  1922  RANGER 


■the  Bicycle  of  the 
1922  Bo^ 


a million  boys  the  new  year  will  bring  a new 
■ bicycle.  If  you  want  to  be  one  of  these  happy  lads 
and  race  through  1922  on  a RANGER,  send  for  a 
catalogue  today.  Our  bargains  and  terms  will  open  your 
eyes,  but  the  snappy  pictures  of  the  1922  RANGER  will 
make  them  bulge  with  wonder.  This  year’s  model  is  fully 
equipped  with  everything  you  can  think  of,  and  very  likely 
a little  bit  more.  Many  of  the  new  features  of  the  1922 
RANGER  are  found  on  no  other  bicycle  because  they  be- 
long exclusively  to  us.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
every  new  year  has  found  the  RANGER  a bigger  bargain 
and  a better  bike,  1922  is  no  exception.  This  year’s 
model  is  a top-notcher  in  speed,  equipment,  strength,  com- 
fort and  reliability.  You  will  be  proud  of  it  and  say  it  is 
rightly  named  “The  Bicycle  of  the  1922  Boy.” 


There  are  44 
styles,  colors 
and  sizes  in  the 
famous  line  of 

RANGER 

Bicycles 

a model  to  suit 
every  taste  and 
any  pocket- 
book. 


